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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE approach of the second annual Wildlife Conference, which is 

this year to be held in St. Louis, brings to mind certain questions 
it would be interesting to have discussed—and, if possible, answered 
—at this meeting. A clear definition of certain terms at the outset of 
this Conference might clear the air of much of the beating about the 
bush that characterizes most meetings. 

What, to begin with, does the Conference mean by wild life? 
Does it include the entire native complex with which nature so 
richly dowered the North American continent? Does it recognize 
these elements as an integral part of the environment upon which 
they depend for existence, and which, in a very real sense, produced 
them? Does it include introduced species that may be competing with 
native forms in such a manner as to threaten the natives’ persistence, 
both locally and over a wide area? If the catholic point of view is 
not to be the basis of the definition, on what grounds will species be 
excluded? Will the danger inherent in setting up the Federation on 
a foundation of preferential treatment for certain forms, and thus 
possibly alienating the sympathy of the public interested in the 
neglected forms, be frankly recognized and admitted? 

In making “‘plans for the future,’’ upon what criteria will the 
aims of the Federation be based? Will the Federation admit that 
wild-life conservation is fundamentally and inescapably a biological 
problem that must be solved within the limitations imposed by 
human occupancy and use of the land? Will the Federation, largely 
concerned with satisfying the desires of minorities—large ones, but 
nevertheless minorities—for various wild-life resources, recognize 
that within its own organization minorities must be given reasonable 
consideration? Will wishful thinking for more birds to shoot, or to 
enjoy through binoculars, be confined within the limits of scientific 
findings? 

What is meant by a Wildlife Federation? Are all groups interested 
in the out-of-doors to have full consideration, and is the Federation 
to be truly representative—as it was originally conceived? And are 
the assertions that in certain states the federations have been taken 
over, lock, stock and barrel, by vociferous groups of sportsmen to be 
scrutinized, and either scotched or the situations corrected? 

Unless such questions are raised, and clearly answered, we suspect 
that most of those who attend the meeting of the Federation will 
find themselves swamped in a confusion of thought that will be 
thicker than the pipe-smoke. 


Photo copyright by W. M. Pierce 
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The Homing of Birds 
By Ernst Mayr 


UPPOSE someone tied a cloth 

Over your eyes, transported you 
to an unknown destination more 
than a hundred miles away from 
home, then told you to go home, 
without using compass, map, or 
other outside information, just rely- 
ing on your ‘sense of direction.’ 

Would you find your home? The 
answer is: No! But if you catch a 
wild bird and transport it to an un- 
known point of release there is more 
than a fifty per cent chance that it 
will return home in an amazingly 
short time. How it does it is one of 
the greatest unsolved puzzles of 
modern biology. 

The marvelous homing faculty of 
birds has been known to mankind 
for ages. The Greeks referred to it 
2500 years ago; and primitive man 
makes use of it, as, for example, in 
the South Sea Islands, where Frigate 
Birds are used to carry messages. 
The modern interest in bird migra- 
tion, however, has recently led to a 
scientific investigation of the hom- 
ing of birds. Bird migration would 
be impossible without the homing 
faculty. Many birds use a different 
route in the fall migration than in 


the spring, and still they return to 
the same garden, field, or lake that 
they had left the year before. Of 
course, bird migration is, frequently, 
a flight toward an unknown destina- 
tion (fall flight of young birds), 
while homing is always a flight to- 
ward a known goal. 

There has been some confusion of 
terms which I would like to clear up 
before we go any farther. What is 
homing? Homing is the ability to re- 
turn to a known goal over an at least 
partially unknown flight-route. The 
expression ‘homing instinct’ has fre- 
quently been used for this phenome- 
non, but although I have no objec- 
tion to a judicious use of the term 
‘instinct,’ we must carefully dis- 
tinguish between, first, the inner 
urge which impels the bird to fly 
back to its home, and, second, the 
sense which enables the bird to 
return from an unknown country to 
its home. If a bird fails to return it 
is no proof that it lacks the homing 
sense; it may only lack the urge to 
home. This is well illustrated by a 
recent experiment. Only eight per 
cent of a group of female Starlings, 
which had been trapped on nests 
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The Sooty Tern, one of the first birds to be used in 


ta 


homing experiments 


without eggs, returned, while thirty- 
five per cent of the females that were 
trapped from nests with eggs or 
young came back. 

Have you ever watched a bird go 
to its nest? If you have, you have 
probably noticed how it almost al- 
ways follows the same route. It is 
in familiar surroundings and orients 
itself by vision and habit, much the 
same way as we move around in our 
homes. This is called local orienta- 
tion. There are no difficulties con- 
nected with understanding local 
orientation. The real problem is the 
distant orientation: How do birds 
find their way through unfamiliar 
surroundings, and how do they get 
to goals with which they have no 
direct connection through known 
sense organs (sight, etc. )? 

It was evident that experiments 
were the only hope of finding an 
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answer to these questions. Homing 
Pigeons were the first birds used for 
such studies, but this species is, in 
fact, rather badly suited for homing 
investigations, because the wild 
Rock Dove (Columba livia L.) is a 
non-migratory bird and has the 
homing faculties but weakly de- 
veloped. Careful training and at 
least a partial knowledge of the 
flight-route are the prerequisites of 
the success of racing Pigeons. It 
was tacitly assumed that in wild 
birds, also, a knowledge of the ter- 
rain and visual orientation were of 
paramount importance. Ever since 
we have known that this is not the 
case, wild birds have been given the 
preference over Homing Pigeons in 
all experimental studies on homing. 

Every species of wild bird that 
has been investigated has shown 
that it possessed the homing faculty, 
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at least to some extent. Some sea 
birds (Man-o’-war-birds, Terns, and 
Gulls), Wrynecks, Cowbirds, Star- 
lings, and Swallows, and other mi- 
gratory birds, have it particularly 
strongly developed. Sedentary birds, 
such as English Sparrows, have it 
only weakly, but it is never quite 
absent. Almost every issue of our 
bird journals records a few new in- 
stances of ‘amazing’ homing flights. 
It would require many pages merely 
to record all these cases. I shall, 
therefore, content myself in describ- 
ing only a few of the most spec- 
tacular and best-studied homing 
experiments. 


overcome, are given in Table I 
(second transport from Bird Key to 
Galveston). 

The fastest bird to return from 585 
miles was backatits nest after 3 days 
and 2214 hours, and from 855 miles 
after 6 days and 2 hours. Such ex- 
periments should be repeated with a 
modern fast means of transportation 
(airplanes, etc.), as has been success- 
fully done in Germany by Dircksen. 

These experiments confirm what 
we already know by observation 
about the amazing homing faculties 
of sea-birds. Many of them, includ- 
ing the young birds of the year, 
leave their ‘home’ island after the 


TABLE I (after Watson and Lashley) 


Distance from No. of birds 
Bird Key (in miles) released 
418 2 Noddies 
585 6 Sooties, 4 Noddies 
720 2 Noddies 
855 6 Sooties, 4 Noddies 
12 Noddies 


Total 12 Sooties 


Returned 
None 1. ' 
5 Sooties, 3 Noddies 
2 Noddies 
2 Sooties, 1 Noddy 


6 Noddies (= 50%) ; 
7 Sooties (= 58.4%) 


| 
“+ 


Two American scientists were the 
first to do serious work with live 
birds. In 1910 they captured Nod- 
dies (Anous stolidus) and Sooty Terns 
(Sterna anathetus) on the Tortugas 
Keys between Florida and Cuba, and 
then transported them by steamer to 
various parts of the Atlantic coast of 
the eastern states or the Gulf coast 
of the southern states. Transporta- 
tion was slow and the feeding of the 
birds was difficult. The result was 
that in their early experiments a 
great many birds were released in a 
weakened condition and very few 
birds returned. The results of their 
last experiment (in 1913), after most 
of the technical difficulties had been 


breeding season and scatter during 
the winter over thousands of miles of 
open ocean. But at the beginning of 
the next breeding season they seem 
to have found their way back to the 
tiny little spot in the wide expanse 
of sea. The Greater Shearwater 
(Puffinus gravis) nests on Tristan da 
Cunha Island, 37 degrees south of 
the Equator, 1600 miles west of 
Africa, but in the southern winter 
(our summer) we find it all along our 
Atlantic shores as far as Greenland 
and the Arctic Circle. In Murphy's 
‘Oceanic Birds of South America’ 
similar wanderings are described for 
many species. 

The most important experiments 
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The distances and directions from which Sooty and 
Noddy Terns returned to Bird Key 


carried out in recent years were those 
by W. Riippell on Starlings. The 
Starling was chosen because it is a 
common and robust bird, and be- 
cause the return of individuals of 
this species, which nests in artificial 
boxes, can be observed rather easily. 
In order to improve the results, the 
ordinary nesting-boxes can be re- 
placed by those that automatically 
trap the bird after its return. 
Technique of the experiment —The 
bird is caught in the evening, if to be 
transported long distances by rail, 
otherwise in the morning. It is 
banded and, if possible, stained with 
a conspicuous dye so that it can be 
recognized among other members of 
the species. At least a dozen birds 
should be used at each experiment, 
to reduce accidental errors. The 
birds are packed in individual boxes 
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and shipped as speedily as possible 
by train or airplane. At the point of 
release, the exact time is recorded by 
the collaborator, who, if possible, 
should have some knowledge of 
handling birds. By far the most im- 
portant factor for the success of the 
experiment is the careful inspection 
of the home area. Many birds are 
considerably delayed in their hom- 
ing and it may require ten days to 
two weeks before they return. Very 
few birds return to the original box, 
because this has frequently been oc- 
cupied in the meantime by some 
other bird. They usually settle 
within a couple of hundred feet from 
the original nest-box, but if there is 
none available they may settle half a 
mile or a mile away. All this indi- 
cates clearly that the most careful and 
constant surveillance of the home area is 
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the key to the success of such experiments. 

In 1934 a total of 353 Starlings 
were released for 31 different home 
bases. About 120 birds (= 34 per 
cent) returned. It was found that it 
was unsatisfactory to work with 
too many collaborators, many of 
whom could devote but little time 
to the observation of the birds. The 
experiment was therefore repeated 
in 1935 ona smaller scale, but much 
more efficiently. 

Table II illustrates the results. 

These results show that the exten- 


1935 experiments were carried out 
during the breeding season. This 
indicates that the ties to the home 
are not so close in the female as in 
the male, and the 60 per cent (of the 
returning males) must be considered 
the minimum number for returns of 
the Starling. These figures include 
only those birds that were caught 
after their return to the original 
home colony. In addition to these, 
several birds were observed within 
one-half mile of the colony. This 
justifies the supposition that every 


TABLE II 
RETURNING STARLINGS IN 1935 


| Number of shipped birds 


Caught after return 


Experiment 
of ? Total | of 9 Total 
Winsen-Berlin 1 2 oO o 12 ie 
171 miles 7 7 4S 85.7% 40% = 54.5% 
Winsen-Mal mee ' 
560 miles 12 9 21 58.4% 33.3% |* 10 = 47.6% 
Scheessel-Malmcx 
219 miles 20 22 42 45% 54.5% 21 = 50% 
Malmoe (Total 32 31 63 50% 48.4% 31 = 49.2% 
Winsen-Glei witz ~ 
417 miles z 0 : 100% 2 = 100% 
ae 
Scheessel-Glei w itz 
439 miles 4 6 10 75% 66.7% | 7= 70% 
Gleiwitz (Total 6 6 12 83.3% 66.7% 9 = 75% 
97 60% 48.1% 52 = 53.6% 


Total in 1935 | 45 §2 


sive flight across water of the Mal- 
moe Starling had little or no effect 
on its ability to return. It also 
shows that returns from greater dis- 
tances (439 miles) are not less suc- 
cessful than those from smaller 
distances; in fact, they seem to be 
more successful. Again, as in pre- 
vious experiments, fewer females 
returned than males, although the 


bird returns to the home district, ex- 
cept those killed by enemies or bad 
weather. There is no correlation 
between the success of a particu- 
lar shipment and the geographical 
position of the point of release in 
relation to the home goal. Flights 
in the direction of the migration 
route are by no means more success- 
ful than those crosswise to it. 
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Speed of flight—-The maximum 
daily distance covered by the Star- 
ling is 75 miles. Thus, if the distance 
between the point of release and 
home is between 75 and 150 miles, 
the first birds will arrive on the 
second day; if the distance is be- 
tween 375 and 450 miles, the first 
birds will arrive on the sixth day. 
This conflicts with the results of 
Pigeon races where birds from great 
distances return proportionately very 
much later than those from shorter 
distances. The ‘speed limit’ of 
Starlings is rather low, being 75 
miles per day; it is much higher (250 
miles per day) for Barn Swallows, 
provided the weather is good. Swal- 
lows are much more influenced by 
poor weather than Starlings. Since 
no observer has the time to watch 
for returning birds from dawn to 
dusk, the actual return times are 
not correct unless automatic traps 
are used. 

Both in 1934 and in 1935 a single 
bird was found dead between the 
point of release and home, and in 
both cases it was within a few miles 
from the direct flight-line between 
the two points. This is by far the 
strongest evidence for the supposi- 
tion that the birds return in a 
straight line. (See figure, page 13.) 

Preliminary experiments with 
Swallows showed that they were 
still better homers than Starlings. 
Of 7 Barn Swallows (Hirundo rustica) 
sent by airmail to England (430 
miles away), five (71.4 per cent) re- 
turned, 3 of them within less than a 
week; of 6 House Martins released 
at Gleiwitz (450 miles from home), 
not less than 5 (83.3 per cent) re- 
turned to the vicinity of their 
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colony. A shipment of House Mar- 
tins to England was, however, less 
successful. 

Nobody who has read the discus- 
sion up to this point will have any 
doubt that birds have a real homing 
faculty, an ability that goes much 
beyond any similar capacity existing 
in mankind. It is the natural thing 
to ask now: “What is the mechan- 
ism that controls this ability?’’ This 
is a question that many investigators 
have attempted to answer. It is in- 
teresting and revealing to present a 
short survey of the more plausible 
theories that were advanced to ex- 
plain the ‘homing sense.’ I may say, 
at this point, that to my mind none 
of these theories gives a really satis- 
factory explanation. The experi- 
ments carried out in recent years 
have merely served to disprove the 
older theories, but not to strengthen 
any of them. 

The oldest and probably most 
widely accepted theory was the 
‘Visual Orientation Theory.’ Ac- 
cording to this theory, homing is a 
matter of memory and random 
searching. On familiar ground the 
bird follows a series of landmarks 
known to him, until he reaches his 
goal; on unfamiliar ground he 
wanders around until he picks up a 
familiar sight. In other words, 
homing is accomplished by a trial- 
and-error method. There are numer- 
ous objections to this theory, of 
which I shall recount only a few. If 
the return from a strange region is 
simply a matter of chance, and if the 
birds fly around in wide spirals, we 
should expect that the time required 
for the return would increase in a 
geometrical proportion to the flight- 
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distance. Riippell’s experiments 
‘ave, however, shown that the flight- 
time increases in an algebraic re- 
lation to the flight-distance. A 
bird released at 500 miles distance 
will require only 5 times, but not 
25 times, as long as one released at 
100 miles. Furthermore, the two 
birds found dead were almost exactly 
on the theoretical flight-line, and 
what is also important, many ex- 
perimenters who have released such 
homing birds have observed that 
they did not scatter toward all the 
points of the compass, but that the 
majority of the birds at once started 
in the right direction, as if guided 
by some invisible force. 

The retracing theory —This theory 
has been formulated by the French 
investigator, Reynaud, as follows: 
“The instinct of distance orientation 
is the ability of birds to retrace the 
way on which they have come.”’ 
This theory postulates that birds 
have a special organ, for example, 
the semicircular canals, which regis- 
ters every turn on the road of trans- 
port, and also a very fine memory 
that enables the bird to remember 
the exact sequence of all the turns 
and the duration of the straight 
stretches in between. 

As attractive as this theory might 
be, it does not hold. First of all, it 
is practically impossible for a pas- 
sively moved bird to register where 
the turns are, how sharp they are, 
and how long they last. And in 
order for them to be fixed in the 
memory, the transport would prob- 
ably have to be repeated many 
times. The most striking proof 
against the retracing theory is, how- 
ever, the triangle experiment. Sup- 


pose we have the three towns A, B, 
and C forming the corners of an 
equilateral triangle. We take twenty 
Starlings from A, and transport 
them to B; then we retain ten in B, 
and carry the remaining ten to C. 
We now release the twenty birds at B 
and C at the same moment. Accord- 
ing to the retracing theory, it should 
take the C Starlings just twice as 
long to get home to A, as the B 
Starlings, because they have to fly 
via B. Actual experiments, carried 
out in Germany, have shown that 
the B and C Starlings arrived home 
at the same time, thus upsetting a 
very fine theory. 

‘Knowledge of geographical position’ 
theory.—This theory starts with the 
same basic assumption as the last, 
that the bird can register and mem- 
orize the road of transportation, but 
with the result that it always knows 
its geographic position in regard to 
its home. After the release the bird 
will at once fly directly toward its 
home. Just as, let us say, a person 
in a strange city, sight-seeing for 
hours, keeps track of all changes of 
direction and finally returns to the 
hotel on a straight line. To disprove 
this theory, two darkened cages 
with Starlings were carried from a 
German village to Berlin (93 miles) 
One of the two cages was mounted 
on a phonograph disc and rotated 
on it during the entire railroad 
journey, making a total of about 
5000 rotations. The slightest error 
in the recording of these turns would 
have meant a return flight in the 
wrong direction. Still these birds 
returned nearly 100 per cent, and, in 
fact, quicker than the control birds 
transported at the same occasion 
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FERN-VERFRACHTUNGEN 1935 
92 STARE ( Sturnus vulgaris ) 
7 RAUCHS(HWALBEN (Hirundo rustica) 
20 MEHLSCHWALBEN (Delichon urbica) 
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Experiments showed that Swallows were better homers than Starlings 


under normal conditions. And Pro- 
fessor Exner in Vienna chloroformed 
some Carrier Pigeons during the 
transport from their loft to the point 
of release. These birds returned 
home as successfully as untreated 
Pigeons, although they could not 
possibly have registered the changes 
of direction of their traveling route 
while they were unconscious. 

The clear result of all these experi- 
ments is the realization that ‘‘the 
orientation on the return flight does 
not depend in any way on experi- 
ences collected during the transport 
to the point of release’’ (Exner). 
There must be a continuous stimula- 
tion associated with the home, 
which guides the bird as soon as it is 
released, even if it was unconscious 
during the transport. Homing is 
not a matter of memory or intelli- 
gence, but it depends on the faculty 
to react to some unknown stimulus. 

What forces exist on the earth 
that might guide the homing bird? 
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The entire surface of the earth is a 
gigantic magnetic field. Lines of 
equal declination and of equal in- 
clination form on the map a net just 
like the meridians and parallels. 
Just as there is an absolute zero point 
of geographical position on the 
earth (where the meridian of Green- 
wich crosses the equator), the bird's 
home might constitute such a mag- 
netic zero point to which it desires 
to return, if removed. There are a 
great many objections to this theory, 
of which the most important is that 
no ‘magnetic sense’ organ has yet 
been found in the bird. Further- 
more, earth magnetism is a very un- 
stable force that changes annually 
and even seasonally. The vast 
quantities of steel used in the con- 
struction of big cities must cause 
tremendous magnetic disturbances, 
and, still, birds released in the mid- 
dle of railroad yards have returned 
home very successfully. However, 
only a well-planned experiment can 
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finally dispose of this theory. Sup- 
pose we send two groups of Starlings 
on the home journey, the experi- 
mentals with small magnets tied to 
the body, and the controls without 
them. If the experimentals fail to 
return, it would be fairly convincing 
proof that the earth’s magnetic field 
guides the bird to his home. Such 
experiments are planned inGermany. 

Suppose this theory breaks down! 
What else is left? I am afraid that 
we have to leave the solid ground of 
science, if we want to speculate any 
further. It seems as if the bird were 
tied to his home with an invisible 
rubber band and that, no matter 
what you do with it, it will be 
pulled back. It was recently sug- 
gested that perhaps from every 
point on the surface of the earth 
emanate specific radiations, like the 
waves of a radio station, and that 
the birds react to these ‘home rays.’ 
This is an attractive theory, but 
alas! nobody has found any evidence 
for the existence of such rays nor has 
any receiving organ (specific sense 
organ) been found in the body of the 
bird. The frequently heard state- 
ment that radio stations were in- 


fluencing the homing of carrier Pig- 
eons has never been substantiated. 
There is no reason to give up hope 
of a solution. Many scientific prob- 
lems of the past seemed hopelessly 
difficult, but patient investigators 
finally found the solution. The 
study of homing is a promising field 
for the enthusiastic bird student. Of 
the many unsolved problems that 
come to my mind, I shall mention 
here only a few: What is the differ- 
ence between the homing faculty of 
migratory and sedentary species? 
What differences between males and 
females, between adults and imma- 
tures? What are the differences in 
the return ratio in the different sea- 
sons of the year? What are the 
greatest distances from which birds 
home, and what differences are there 
between the homing from small and 
great distances? Is homing influ- 
enced by temporary captivity? Is 
homing influenced by the earth's 
magnetism or by ‘radio’ waves? 
To investigate birds of various 
families in accordance with these 
questions will produce much valu- 
able material and may give us the 
key to unlock the secret of homing. 
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Building a Nature Interest 


By Dorothy A. Treat 


ERHAPS some of you have had 

the experience of leading the 
way along a trail, but, hearing only 
the noisy scuffling and stumbling of 
feet unused to rough paths, have 
found all the wild life fleeing at your 
approach. Perhaps you have over- 
heard snatches of conversation about 
the movies, luncheons, books, busi- 
ness, or politics, and realized that 
your group was most certainly not 
with you on your tramp through 
the woods. 

What can a nature leader do with 
such a group? What sort of things 
does a good nature leader need to 
know? It was the answers to such 
problems as these that the ‘Methods’ 
Class at the Audubon Nature Camp 
sought to demonstrate last summer. 

It was apparent that the members 
of this group were pretty well united 
both in the desire to broaden the 
scope of their own knowledge of 
natural history and in their interest 
in spreading this enthusiasm for out- 
door study to others. They also 
were eager for more sanctuaries for 
the preservation of natural wild life. 

However, to have more sanctu- 
aries and to have them administered 
intelligently, means that more of 
the public must actively want them 
and must be led to share in an appre- 
ciation of natural surroundings. In 
consequence, more trained nature 
leaders are necessary for camps, 
schools, clubs for adults as well as 
for children, and this leads us to the 
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principal consideration of this arti- 
cle and to the chief concern of the 
Methods group—good nature leaders 
and good leading. 

A good nature leader must have a 
sincere and lively interest in his sub- 
ject, for this is usually accompanied 
by the kind of enthusiasm that is 
catching. He will find a knowledge 
of little devices and ways of stimu- 
lating observation helpful. For ex- 
ample, he should know ways of 
keeping forty to fifty people busy in 
the field getting information for 
themselves so that it will not be 
necessary for them to straggle after 
him in a long line, many of them 
completely out of touch with him. 
One of the joys of nature study is 
that it can afford each student ex- 
periences of his own making. Here, 
books slip back into second place. 
In many fields of learning the stu- 
dent is forced to be merely a spec- 
tator sharing, through his reading, 
in the experiences of others, but in 
nature study he can make his own 
discoveries and glean facts for him- 
self from his own powers of observa- 
tion. The nature leader is guide 
rather than an encyclopedia. It is 
this discovering and exploring atti- 
tude which makes nature study 
challenging and fun. 

Of course, a nature leader should 
know where to find written infor- 
mation, good reference books, good 
nature stories which he can encour- 
age members of his group to use to 
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supplement and further their grow- 
ing interest in natural history. He 
needs also to seek for himself a basic 
knowledge of general natural his- 
tory, and that word general is im- 
portant. In the fields and woods all 
living things are interdependent, 
and their life stories and relation- 
ships are both fascinating and 
worth knowing about. It is not 
enough to know well birds alone, 
or trees alone, or to have ability 
merely to name plants and animals, 
because it is then so impossible to 
understand very much about them. 
Just naming things, quite naturally, 
soon becomes tiresome. 

At the Audubon Nature Camp the 
Methods Group tried to be practical 
and, in so far as it was possible, 
learned things by actually doing 
them. The campers made nature 
trails, electric charts, did some 
nature craft, played nature games, 
worked at nature museums, and 
entered into a variety of other na- 
ture activities. It even fell to this 
group to make a simple and useful 
acquaintance with Hog Island's in- 
teresting rocks and minerals, as 
well as its stars. 

Here are a few of the games and 
activities recommended : 

Who's the Best Indian? (8 to 12 
years). Sit in a circle. Let each 
person in turn tell one thing he can 
see, hear, feel, or smell from where 
he is sitting. No one may repeat 
anything another has said. If he 
does so or fails to think of some- 
thing, he is out. The game contin- 
ues until only one player, The Best 
Indian, remains. Some people prefer 
to give each player two or three 
misses before retiring him, thus 


enabling him to take an active part 
in the game for a longer period. 
This game may be varied by giving 
the group a limited time to list indi- 
vidually the things which each ob- 
serves from where he is sitting. 

Note. Unknown objects may be 
given a descriptive name invented 
by the player. 

Making Discoveries (6 to 14 years; 
some adults like this, too). Let 
each person find something out-of- 
doors that he never saw or knew 
about before. Perhaps he can find 
it without moving from where he 
is standing. Let him give his dis- 
covery a descriptive name (a series 
of short words which describe it). 
Hunting for the true name of the 
discovery makes an interesting way 
of following up the work in the 
field. While each individual may 
need a little help, he should always 
take part in identifying his dis- 
covery. 

Discovery Trail (for everyone old 
enough to read). By adapting the 
contents of the notes used in the 
trail to the age and experience of 
the group to follow it, the trail is 
readily adapted to any type of 
group. This trail is laid like a 
treasure hunt, with notes partly 
hidden on various objects of interest 
along the way. Each note tells in- 
teresting habits, legends, uses, or 
ways of recognizing the objects 
with which it is placed. In addition 
each note explains where the next 
note will be found and does so in 
such a simple manner that no pre- 
vious knowledge of natural history 
is required in order to be able to 
follow the trail. The more inter- 
esting the facts, and the more humor 
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and imagination used in writing the 
notes, the more fun it is to follow 
the trail. 

The trail is followed in small 
groups setting out at intervals of 
ten minutes or more. Each group is 
responsible for replacing the notes 
exactly as they were found. As a 
rule, even small children are very 
coéperative about replacing the 
notes. 

The Discovery Trail is unlike a 
treasure hunt in that it is non-com- 
petitive. It loses its purpose when 
played as a race. Plenty of time 
should be allowed to pursue it lei- 
surely. For a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this activity, see Dr. Vinal’s 
‘Nature Guiding.’ 

One-Leaf Trail (for pre-school age 
and primary grades). Lay a trail 
using only one kind of leaf as a 
marker and letting the leaf-stem 
point in the direction to be followed. 
Once they have followed this kind 
of trail, the children themselves will 
be able to lay one. At the end of 
the trail play Tree Hide-and-Seek. Let 
the children hunt for the tree whose 
leaves were used in the trail. Tree 
Hide-and-Seek is a good game to 
play any time with small children. 

The Three-Leaf Trail is a slightly 
more complex variation of the 
above. Use three kinds of leaves. 
One kind means go straight ahead, 
another means turn left, the third 
means go to the right. 

Finding Treasure (for any age, 
adults or children, but girls in camp 
particularly like it). Play it on a 
short walk out-of-doors. Each per- 
son in the group searches for his 
own treasure, which may be any- 
thing interesting or beautiful seen 
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along the way, which he would 
like to remember. He does not 
touch or collect his treasure. He 
stores it in his mind instead. At the 
end of the walk he may describe his 
treasure briefly in a phrase or single 
sentence written on a large sheet of 
paper passed to the group, or on 
individual slips of paper. The trea- 
sures may then be posted somewhere 
for all to read or may be read aloud. 
With some groups it is fun to sit 
down at the end of the walk and let 
each person tell the others about 
the thing he saw that he liked best. 
In camp this game may be played 
on the way to the campfire, with the 
treasures a part of the campfire 
program. 

Staking Claims (for junior high, 
high school and college groups). 
Each group of four or five persons 
fences in with string a small area, a 
ten-foot square or less, and counts 
all of the varieties of items in it. 
One member of each group acts as 
secretary and does the recording. 
Descriptive names may be used for 
unknown objects. Such things as 
varieties of plants and animals, liv- 
ing or dead, or evidences of animals, 
shadows, breeze, sunshine, sounds, 
birds and insects passing through or 
over the claim (the claim extends to 
the sky and also into the ground), 
stones and soil may all be listed. If 
played competitively, a time limit 
should be given. But most groups 
like to play this game not to win 
but just to see how much can be 
found in that one tiny area. 

This activity can be varied by 
having each claim in a different 
locality, as on a beach, in a marsh, 
woods. This method brings out 
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variations in plant and animal life 
in differing locations and leads to 
discussions of plant and animal 
homes, food and the special adapta- 
tions of the plants and animals to 
their environment. 

Another variation of this same 
activity, and one which can be done 
in a classroom, is to give each group 
a shovelful of earth and sod to pick 
apart. Each different thing should 
be listed as in the preceding. 

Scavenger Hunt (for those between 
six and sixty). Give each group or 
individual a list of objects to find 
and collect in the fields and woods 
about them. At the end of the hunt 
the leader should be prepared to 
relate some interesting facts about 
a few of the objects found. 

Field Naturalist Trip. In advance 
of the trip, select several persons 


busy in the field” 


Photo by Roger T. Peterson 


from the group to act as group 
leaders. Give them opportunity to 
explore the territory in advance and 
to do special reading. Under the 
guidance, then, of one of these 
leaders, let each group go out for a 
period with some definite problem 
for observation in view: A survey 
of the trees of the area, the flowers, 
the study of an ant colony, luncheon 
at a spider-web, nest-building, feed- 
ing of young birds. In a college 
where this method is used, the 
groups exchange leaders at intervals 
and thus receive special instruction 
in small groups on a number of sub- 
jects. Ina high school, this method 
of student leadership has worked 
out very successfully for bird-trips. 
In a sixth grade, leaders are selected 
on the basis of scholarship and in- 
terest and serve not only as field 
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leaders for their own classmates but 
for the younger children in the 
school as weil, to whom they also 
give classroom instruction, using 
charts and material of their own 
making and collecting. For young 
groups (10 to 14 years) it is fun to 
introduce these leaders to the others 
as some well-known naturalist, such 
as John Burroughs, Henry Thoreau, 
Anna Comstock, Fabre, Audubon, 
and tell in the introduction some- 
thing interesting about the field 
habits of the naturalist. 

Exploration. Let the group arrange 
themselves in teams and at a signal 
everyone scatters for ten minutes of 
exploration. The type of explora- 
tion may vary: 

Exploring for Woody Plants.— 
The players scatter, each to collect 
one leaf only of each kind of tree 
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and woody plant he can _ find. 
(Bringing in a branch disqualifies a 
player excepting in the case of coni- 
fers when one inch of twig may be 
allowed.) At the end of ten minutes, 
each player returns, joins his team- 
mates, and helps to sort the leaves. 
(Young players may like to com- 
pete, and, if so, score one point each 
for each kind of leaf found and five 
points each for leaves not found by 
any other team.) 

When not played competitively, 
each team may be sent out in a 
different direction, or may be given 
a different type of exploration, as 
birds, rocks, insects (jars and nets 
will be helpful in insect exploration). 
For the sake of conservation, collect 
flowers only in a place where com- 
mon summer field flowers (the 
weeds) will be found. Protect the 
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ferns, too. For a quick survey of an 
area and the collecting of material 
for classroom study and use, this 
activity is an excellent tool. As a 
survey method, it is well adapted 
for high school and college use. 

Feeling and Smelling (for everyone, 
older or younger). Many of the 
things people can identify by sight, 
they can also recognize by touch 
and smell. Collect a basketful of 
natural objects familiar to the 
group. Seat the group in a circle 
and have them close their eyes. 
Hand anyone in the circle an object 
from the basket. Let him feel it and 
smell it, then pass it on to his neigh- 
bor. After each person has felt of 
it, let the group guess what it is, 
then open their eyes and look at it. 
Prickly things like thistle, black- 
berry twigs, soft downy mullein 
leaves, the velvet twigs of staghorn 
sumach, and ill-smelling skunk cab- 
bage stems add to the fun of the 
game. 

At this point it might be well to 
introduce a word of caution. Nature 
games and activities make excellent 
tools, good introductions, good 
supplementary aids, but in them- 
selves are not enough to carry on a 
sustained interest in nature study. 
The most fascinating part of nature 
study is concerned with relation- 
ships. There is nature study as re- 
lated to the every-day life of the 
group. For example, we have life 
processes in plants and animals 
which are similar to and help ex- 
plain our own, and we have the 
nature study of the familiar things 
of our own surroundings. We have 
the relationships which exist be- 
tween the plants and animals as 


they live together in the fields, the 
woods, and perhaps the pond, and 
we have the relationships between 
the pond, the forest, and the field. 

When it is difficult to sustain the 
interest of the group—they begin 
enthusiastically and then bit by bit 
the interest wanes—the trouble is 
often that the nature study is too 
far removed from the environment 
of the group. Try starting out with 
objects in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, things that are seen every day. 
Even in the heart of a great city, 
there are always the market, build- 
ing materials, things in the kitchen, 
in a small boy’s pocket. Sometimes 
groups become bored because their 
nature study is too disconnected. 
They study birds, then trees, then 
insects. Each subject is treated 
separately and without any rela- 
tionship to the others.” Sometimes 
the trouble is that they never get 
much beyond the process of merely 
naming things. 

By way of tying things together, 
try making a survey of your own 
school district, camp, park, county. 
Make a map of it and locate on it 
the trees, interesting gardens, plants, 
birds and animals as you find them. 
Locate the ponds, streams, woods, 
fields, vacant lots, buildings show- 
ing a variety of building materials, 
a market, a window-box, or any 
spot where interesting things may 
be observed. - Adult groups have 
made interesting and valuable sur- 
veys of natural areas in their com- 
munities. 

To Miss Carlisle, an Audubon 
Camper and a teacher in Hartford, 
Conn., we are indebted for a descrip- 
tion of an excellent tree project suit- 
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able for use in fifth and sixth grades. 
Each child in her class selects a tree 
which he can see every day (what- 
ever tree he wishes). During the 
vear he keeps a notebook record of 
all he can learn about it: how to 
know it by leaf, bark, shape, bud, 
twig; how it grows, eats, breathes; 
its enemies; its neighbors; the soil 
it grows in; the stars that pass over 
it; the weather and its effect on the 
tree; the tree is sketched, sometimes 
photographed. At times classes are 
held under the particular trees of 
various members of the class. 

Suggestions for Nature Clubs (ele- 
mentary and junior high). Main- 
tain in the hall of the school, the 
library, the Scout house, a bookcase 
exhibition or bulletin board of in- 
teresting things found on your field- 
trips. Keep it changing and sea- 
sonal. 

Have a table or window-shelf for 
experimenting and for display of 
materials. This is particularly im- 
portant where time is too limited 
or weather too bad to permit much 
in the way of field-trips. 

If a hornet’s nest is found, appoint 
a committee to examine it, read up 
on hornets, find pictures, and make 
a report on it at a club meeting. 
This can be done for bird-nests, 
rocks, live ants, spider webs (with 
a little practice, these can easily be 
mounted between two panes of 
glass), an aquarium, a plant, and 
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the like. Such material, worked up 
in club meetings and amplified 
through club discussion, will make 
good assembly talks. 

Keep a log book of club meetings. 
The book should contain the reports 
given as written up and turned in 
by those reporting. 

Study a flower, take it apart, find 
the eggs in it. Fertilize a flower 
and watch it go to seed. Study the 
seeds. Take them apart. Germinate 
seeds on wet toweling under tum- 
blers to see the root-hairs with 
which plants drink. Read up on 
roots and figure out how a tree is 
continucusly getting water from 
new soil. 

Grow plants under different con- 
ditions of soil, moisture, light, 
temperature, and see what happens. 

But whatever the group or proj- 
ect, its success must rest largely on 
the enthusiasm and initiative of the 
leader and his ability to use the en- 
vironment in which his group lives 
as a textbook for nature study. 

Books which offer good sugges- 
tions for presenting nature study 
are: 

‘Out of Doors,’ by Hastings and 
Mann. 

‘Backyard Exploration,’ by Paul 
Griswold Howes. 

‘Handbook of Nature Study,’ by 
Anna B. Comstock. 

‘Nature Guiding,’ 
Vinal. 
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IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKERS 


NNOUNCEMENT of the plan 

of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies to establish, with 
the codperation of universities, Au- 
dubon Research Fellowships for the 
study of fundamental conservation 
problems, and especially means of 
preservation and restoration of 
threatened species, was made at the 
32d Annual Convention in October, 
1936, and in the last issue of 
Birp-Lore. 

So-called conservation projects— 
such as flood control, fire control, 
park extensions, marsh restoration, 
recreational facilities—may, in their 
execution, wreak havoc in destruc- 
tion of habitat essential to the per- 
petuation of remnants of fauna and 
flora, especially those species that do 
not adapt themselves to man’s land 
use. 

Such species depend, for survival, 
on protection in a favorable environ- 
ment. It now becomes the job of the 
research personnel, under the Audu- 
bon Fellowship plan, to discover 
existing remnants and determine, as 
far as possible, favorable and un- 
favorable factors in each environ- 
ment. Conclusions are to be drawn 
as to management policies designed 
to preserve and restore, and as to 
agencies best qualified to manage 
and protect. 

These fellowships are being fi- 
nanced largely through contribu- 
tions. Each fellowship involves a 
three-year program. Contributions 
toward their costs will be very 
gtatefully received. A moderate en- 
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dowment for the purpose would 
provide sufficient income to main- 
tain five such fellowships concur- 
rently. 


The Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
Fellowship 


The Ivory-billed Woodpecker, the 
largest of its tribe in the United 
States, has been reduced in numbers 
until only two remnants, numbering 
a few score birds, are now definitely 
known. Both are found in primitive 
habitats threatened by commercial 
destruction. 

It is probable that no species of 
wild bird left in North America so 
completely personifies the spirit of 
the primeval forest as does the 
Ivory-bill. Whether in the oak- 
tupelo forests of the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, or the vast cypress 
jungles of the Atlantic coastal re- 
gion, it seeks areas least disturbed 
by man and, indeed, seems unable, 
so far as we know, to accommodate 
itself to man’s presence. Even in the 
early 19th Century Audubon noted 
its wildness. ‘I observed that in 
two instances,"’ he wrote, ‘‘when 
the Woodpeckers saw me thus at the 
foot of the tree in which they were 
digging their nest, they abandoned 
it forever.’’ Even then the toll by 
man must have been a serious one, 
for he says: ‘‘I have seen entire belts 
of Indian chiefs closely ornamented 
with the tufts and bills of this 
species, and have observed that a 
great value is frequently put upon 
them.”’ 
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Few species of birds or mammals, 
anywhere in the world, are in as 
critically dangerous a situation as 
this species, so vividly portrayed in 
Dr. Sutton’s painting. Only vigor- 
ous efforts, in its behalf, can save it. 
Unless active steps are taken at 
once, there is little hope that future 
generations of Americans will ever 
know the thrill of coming on this 
bird in its wilderness fastnesses. The 
problem of saving it is complicated 
by the fact that so little is known 
about its habits and requirements. 
It is with the purpose of learning 
requisite facts upon which to build 
a conservation program that the 
fellowship has been established. 
Commenting on this project, 
which was launched January 6, 
1937, Dr. Arthur A. Allen, at Cor- 
nell, under whose supervision the 
research work will be done, writes: 
“May I take this opportunity to 
express my great satisfaction that 
the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies has decided to finance 
a thorough study of our nearly ex- 
tinct Ivory-billed Woodpecker and 
my appreciation of your having se- 
lected Cornell University and its 
Laboratory of Ornithology as the 
recipient of the fellowship which 
you propose to set up for the study. 
Our preliminary studies of this bird 
in Florida and Louisiana have indi- 
cated the immediate need for such a 
study to determine ways and means 
of preventing the bird’s complete 
extinction—a tragedy which we 
should make every effort to avert. 
“Mr. James Tanner, whom we 
will appoint to the fellowship, has 
already had some experience with 
us in studying the bird in Louisiana 
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and so should get off to a good 
start. His previous training has 
been thorough; his intelligence is 
far above the average; and his per- 
sistence is unusual. I therefore look 
forward to the next few years with 
the greatest of anticipation and re- 
lief, in that the study we had for 
many years hoped might be inaugu- 
rated will now be under way. 
Everyone here at Cornell is delighted 
at the prospect, not only of having 
this study inaugurated, but also with 
the co6perative arrangement with 
the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies which this project 
involves.”’ 


The Desert Mountain Sheep 
Fellowship 


The Desert Mountain Sheep, the 
bighorn of the arid southern ranges, 
is one of the most magnificent game 
animals in the world. Formerly ex- 
tremely abundant, it has now been 
reduced to a few pitiful remnants. It 
was not, according to Seton, origi- 
nally a mountaineer, but has been 
driven to the lonely heights by the 
white man’s persecution. Along 
with the restriction of its range—by 
gun and the competition of domestic 
flocks, among other factors—has 
gone the parallel reduction in num- 
bers until it has reached such a low 
point that, in a high proportion of 
the areas in which it is found, its 
survival seems problematical. It is 
hoped that the researches carried on 
under the Audubon Fellowship will 
discover all the factors responsible 
for holding down the numbers of 
this mammal, and point the way to 
effective conservation efforts. 

Dr. Charles T. Vorhies, of the 
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The Bighorn 


Painted by Carl Rungius 


University of Arizona, under whose 
supervision the research work will 
be done, writes concerning this 
project: 

“‘Now that the granting of the 
Desert Bighorn Fellowship by the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies is completely assured by 
the signing of formal agreements be- 
tween your Association and the 
University of Arizona, I wish to 
express to you Arizona's apprecia- 
tion of this opportunity. We, of the 
University of Arizona, consider it 
not only an honor to have been 
chosen as the recipient of one of the 
first of the fellowships which we 
understand the Association plans to 
establish, but as an opportunity to 
make another worthy contribution 
to wildlife research. 

“Our State is large in area, but 
small in population, and hence funds 
for carrying on such research, in 
which we feel a vital interest, and 
for which there are many opportuni- 
ties, are limited. We believe that 
good results were obtained under our 
first such grant, the Gambel Quail 
Fellowship, and our energies shall 
be used to the utmost under the 
present agreement. 

““Mr. A. A. Nichol, of our staff, 
who is to do the work on the Desert 
Bighorn, will be working for his 
doctorate with this research 
problem. He is a man already 
familiar with the rugged and arid 
terrain in which our Desert Bighorn 
occurs, and we feel that he is the 
best possible choice for the appoint- 
ment. Mr. Nichol is not only appre- 
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ciative of the opportunity, but is 
most enthusiastic as to the possi- 
bilities for an outstanding piece of 
research. We may look forward 
confidently to excellent results. 

“Appreciation of the Associa- 
tion's action is by no means con- 
fined to the University. The Ari- 
zona Game Protective Association 
early showed its recognition of the 
opportunity by making it possible 
(in addition to your help) for me to 
meet with you personally at the 
October meetings of the National 
Association to carry forward the ne- 
gotiations which have now been 
consummated with our signed 
agreements. 

‘The local press and public also 
have evinced an intense interest in 
the matter, which will increase as 
the work proceeds, and you may be 
assured of a fine public-spirited 
moral support. 

“While the Arizona Fish and 
Game Commission has not yet been 
able to act officially on the matter, I 
have assurances that material sup- 
port, as well as such permits as may 
be necessary for the work, will be 
forthcoming from that source. 

“Of all the wildlife problems 
which might profitably be investi- 
gated in Arizona, I believe there is 
no other which would command 
such enthusiastic and widespread 
interest. I feel that the National 
Association of Audubon Societies as 
well as the University of Arizona 
is to be congratulated upon the 
establishment of the Desert Bighorn 
Fellowship.”’ 


(The illustrations of this article are available through the courtesy of the N. Y. Zodlogical Society) 
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BIRD-LORE § MOTTO: 


A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue importance of the amateur as a con- 
tributor to science is once more brought 
home, with the publication of Birp-Lore’'s 
thirty-seventh Christmas bird census. Ever 
since man began to record his observations 
of the world about him, and to seek a mean- 
ing in the facts he collected, the non-pro- 
fessional, who turns to some form of research 
as a hobby, has played a part; at times he 
has played an indispensable part. It is quite 
likely, however, that nowhere in the field 
of natural history has there been such an 
extensive investigation, through so long a 
period, joined in by so many individuals, 
over such a wide area, as the winter counts 
of bird life that have been reported in the 
pages of this magazine. 

Most of the life zones of North America 
have been investigated repeatedly. The 
census has grown until well over a thousand 
observers are now annually taking part. The 
most recent use of the census to come to our 
attention is a study of Northern Shrike cycles 
in the current Awk. In this, the author 
points out: “It was soon apparent that the 
Christmas Bird Census in ‘Bird-Lore’ sup- 
plied the only data which could be used to 
compare one year with another.”’ 

This use of the census material has several 
implications, of significance not only to the 
science of ornithology but to conservation 
as well. These two fields of endeavor are 
closely linked by a concern with problems 
of populations; until we have a clearer 
understanding of population dynamics, both 
ornithology and conservation must take 
many steps with bandaged eyes. 

Are certain species decreasing? By the 
time evidence becomes clear, numbers are 
frequently so low that heroic efforts are 


necessary if they are not to go the way of 
the Passenger Pigeon and Archaopteryx. On 
the other hand, when Ruffed Grouse have 
dropped to the bottom of their widely fluc- 
tuating population cycle, we are no longer 
so concerned as we should have been a few 
years ago. We know now that such fluc- 
tuations are normal. 

Are populations actually increasing? The 
answer to this question may save many 
thousands of dollars, in terms of abandoned 
sanctuaries, to be more effectively spent 
elsewhere. 

How long do cycles last? What species 
are definitely governed by them? Here the 
answer may open the way to an understand- 
ing of the very fundamentals of animal 
ecology; ornithology and conservation must 
profit profoundly by such data. And it is 
answers to questions such as these that may 
be given, at least in part, by the coéperative 
census which Birp-Lore has published for 
so long. 

Without codperation, an understanding 
of bird populations is impossible. Birds are 
so mobile, so widely distributed, and ap- 
parently so sensitive to lpcal conditions, 
that the lone observer cannot hope to com- 
prehend their status. Over and over again, 
these past few years, we have had evidence 
of this in assertions from such concentration 
points as Illinois and Maryland that ‘‘there 
are as many Ducks as there ever were."’ 

And it is not only the scientist and the 
conservationist who profit by the annual 
counts. If, somehow, the total gain from 
these thousands of hours afield could be 
assayed, we suspect that the chief gainer 
would be the student who has made the 
survey possible. Not only in increased 
health, richly cropped from long hikes in 
winter woods, or along ice-heaped shores, 
does the ‘birder’ reap his reward. Not only 
from good fellowship, the challenge of com- 
petition, and the sense of a hard job well 
done. Even mote, we think, does the field 
student garner his satisfaction from those 
indescribable moments, cherished in mem- 
ory throughout the years, when he sees the 
rising sun cast back by the soft feathers of 
hoar-frost, or when, almost blinded by 
driven sleet, he catches a glimpse of a 
fleeing Logcock. 
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THIRTY-NINE PRIZES TO BE AWARDED TO JUNIOR 
AUDUBON TEACHERS, LEADERS, MEMBERS 


Would you like to have two weeks, free, 
at the Audubon Nature Camp? 

Would you like to have an all-expense 
trip to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies in 
New York? 

If you would, start now to qualify in the 
1937 Junior Audubon Essay Contest. Even 
if you do not win first prize, you may win 
one of the other thirty-seven prizes to be 
awarded to successful contestants. 

The prizes, this year, will be given for the 
thirty-nine best essays on the subject: 
Should We Protect Hawks? 

You are eligible if you are a member of a 
Junior Audubon Club formed this year 
(1936-37) or if you are a teacher or leader 
who formed a club during this period. The 
essays of members in Grades 1 to 6 must 
contain not less than 250 nor more than 400 
words. Those of teachers, and of members 
in grades 7 and above, must contain not less 
than 500 nor more than 800 words 

Each teacher or leader shall be the judge 
of the best essay submitted by members of 
the Club, and shall forward this to the 
Educational Director, National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City, not later than April 15. The 
teacher must certify the age and grade of 
the pupil whose essay is submitted, and the 
home address of each participant must be 
plainly written on the paper 


The first prize for teachers and leaders will 
be the award of the Gold Audubon Medal, 
two weeks’ board, lodging and tuition at 
the Audubon Nature Camp, in Maine, and 
transportation not exceeding $25.00. The 
second prize in this group will be the Silver 
Audubon Medal and a pair of 8 X24 binoc- 
ulars. The third prize will be the Bronze 
Audubon Medal and a copy of ‘Bird Por- 
traits in Color’ by T. S. Roberts. 

The first prize in grades 1 to 6 will be the 
Gold Audubon Medal and a $25.00 cash 
prize; the second, the same as in the teachers’ 
group; and the third, the Bronze Audubon 
Medal and three complete sets of Audubon 
bird cards. 

The first prize in grades 7 and above will 
be the Gold Audubon Medal and the choice 
of a $25.00 cash prize or an all-expense tour 
to the annual convention of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in New 
York, October, 1937, with a sight-seeing 
trip in the city. The Medal will be awarded 
by Kermit Roosevelt, President. The second 
prize in this group will be the same as those 
above; and the third prize, the Bronze 
Audubon Medal and ‘A Field Guide to the 
Birds,’ by Roger Tory Peterson. 

In addition to the above, 10 prizes will 
be awarded in each of the groups. Each 
will consist of one year's sustaining mem- 
bership in the Audubon Association, in- 
cluding a year’s subscription to Birp-Lore 


WARDENS ANTICIPATE RECORD SEASON 


Nesting of Spoonbills and Great Whites under 
Way in Florida; Other Sanctuary News 


Unmindful of the holidays, of blizzards in 
the Midwest, ski-train schedules, or the 
current bill at the ‘Met,’ several Florida 
birds have been busy since late December 
with family activities. While you were 
decorating your Christmas tree and hanging 
up your stocking, the Spoonbills in our 
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Florida Bay colony were modeling their 
carefully constructed nests. These particular 
Spoonbills nest as close to the hum of civil- 
ization as any that we know of, and until 
this year have been regularly disturbed and 
the young birds killed for food. Today it is 
quite a different situation, with Warden 
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James Durden making their nesting key the 
center of his efficient activities. 

This key was visited recently by our 
friend and codperator, S. A. Grimes, of 
Jacksonville, who went there with Durden 
for the purpose of obtaining photographs. 
Mr. Grimes writes us that this key has great 
possibilities, and he believes that the Spoon- 
bill colony, with the right protection, can 
be built up to hundreds of pairs, instead of 
scores, as is now the case. Great White 
Herons also nest on the key in some num- 
bers, and there are fairly large breeding 
colonies of Brown Pelicans and Florida Cor- 
morants. On the main key Man-o'-war- 
birds roost in great flocks, and in the spring 
the little White-crowned Pigeons nest in 
good numbers. 

The Great White Herons started nesting 
well before Christmas, and our wardens now 
report a large crop of nests through Florida 
Bay and the keys. 


Record Season Looked For 


This is as good a time as any to indulge 
in a little prophecy. From present indica- 
tions the current breeding season of Spoon- 
bills and Great White Herons should bring 
the numbers of these two rare species higher 
than they have been for many years. This, 
of course, depends to a large extent on favor- 
able weather conditions. Intensive efforts 
of recent years and months have already 
brought encouraging results, but the status 
of both birds—especially of the Great 
White Heron—is still very much in the 
critical stage. 

On the lower keys a new warden, Rexford 
McLeod, has replaced W. A. Bell, who 
voluntarily retired, because of the arduous 
nature of the work. McLeod comes to this 
important post with the recommendation of 
Warden James Durden, who has been oper- 
ating so successfully in Florida Bay and 
among the upper keys. 


Kissimmee Patrol Continued 


Other activities, concerned with birds 
and warden patrols, are reported from the 


open stretches of the Kissimmee Prairie, 
where Warden Marvin Chandler resumed his 
duties on January 1. Early word from 
Chandler is that the Burrowing Owls, Cara- 
caras, and stately Florida Cranes are present 
on the Prairie in good numbers. A produc- 
tive season is looked for. 

As an interesting contrast to the spring- 
like nature of these reports, Warden Reimann 
of the southwest Florida coast patrol has 
written of finding three Dovekies (Alle alle) 
near Miami on December 27. This is the 
third invasion of Florida by this species, the 
first going back to 1871, when a single 
specimen was seen, and the second occurring 
in 1932 when hundreds of these hardy little 
birds were reported. Other reports have 
been received by letter, and in the Christmas 
censuses. 


Snow Geese 


A partial survey of the main winter con- 
centration of the Greater Snow Goose was 
made on November 27 by Lester L. Walsh, 
Assistant Secretary of the Association. It 
was an aérial count, conducted through the 
codperation of the U. S. Coast Guard. 

Flying south from Delaware Bay and Cape 
May, the first Snow Geese were found below 
Chincoteague Bay, but the main concentra- 
tion extended from Cedar Island to the lower 
tip of Parramore Island. The total number 
of Geese observed was approximately 4500. 
On the same day there were 3000 Geese of 
this species on the Bombay Hook Refuge, 
in Delaware. This Refuge has recently been 
acquired by the U. S. Biological Survey. 

On our Rainey Sanctuary in Louisiana 
there are approximately 1500 Lesser Snow 
Geese among the more than 50,000 Blue 
Geese that have been on the area since 
November. 

We regret to report that Lieut. Luke 
Christopher, U. S. C. G., who coéperated 
with Mr. Walshon his survey of the Greater 
Snow Geese, was killed when the Coast 
Guard plane V-8 crashed off the Virginia 
coast, the week following Mr. Walsh's trip. 
This was the same plane used on the survey. 
—R. P. A. 
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BIRD-LORE’S THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CHRISTMAS BIRD CENSUS 


ANY interesting facts will be 

disclosed by a careful reading 
of the Christmas Census records, not 
the least of which is a scarcity of 
birds reported from such widely 
scattered areas that the low num- 
bers cannot be regarded as a local 
phenomenon. Particular significance 
is given these reports by the fact 
that they come from observers 
whose enumerations are especially 
careful. That this low population 
density occurs in a year when Ruffed 
Grouse are at or \near the bottom 
of their cycle of abundance, may 
carry some significance for students 
of cycles. In the Midwest, ob- 
servers have correlated the scarcity 
with drought-diminished weed-seed 
crops. 

The mild winter that character- 
ized much of the country up to the 
census period is mirrored in the pres- 
ence, north of their usual winter 
range, of many birds. Contrasting 
with this is an evident irruption of 
King Eiders along the northeast 
coast. 

Dovekies were recorded on thir- 
teen censuses, from Newfoundland 
to Florida. 

This year, California's long sus- 
tained leadership of the country, in 
the number of species recorded, is 
topped by Texas’ 164—an all-time 
census high for that state. 

Once more, budgetary limitations 
force the rejection of a considerable 
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number—about one-third—of the 
censuses submitted. The codpera- 
tion of those taking part in this im- 
portant annual survey is deeply ap- 
preciated, and it is only because an 
addition of several hundred dollars 
to the printing bill for the issue 
would strain Birp-Lore’s finances 
seriously, that we have omitted 
these counts. 

As always, censuses by observers 
who failed to conform to the simple 
rules were the first dropped; the 
principal cause, this year, was a 
failure to spend at least six hours on 
the census. Many other canvassers 
failed to render reports in the form 
set forth in the November-Decem- 
ber issue; and still others sent in 
their censuses after the entire rec- 
ord had been edited and sent to 
the printer. 

Conspicuously careful and thor- 
ough censuses were given a prefer- 
ence, and those that had been taken 
by the same observers, in the same 
territory, over a long period. In 
selecting the remainder, numbers 
were drawn from a hat, to give all 
groups an equal chance. It is hoped 
that in the not-too-distant future a 
means may be found of financing the 
printing of all censuses that give 
evidence of complete and skilful 
coverage. It is encouraging to note, 
this year, a general improvement 
both in field-work and in rendering 
reports. 


CHRISTMAS CENSUS 


V. C. Wynne-Edwards 


St. Anthony, Newfoundland (by American 
Radio Relay League).—Dec. 22. Temp. 25°; one 
to 2-ft. snow on ground; very strong wind blow- 
ing, with occasional flurries of snow. About 5 
miles on foot and skiis. Birds seen on ocean and 
in a bay partially frozen over, 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
Northern Eider, 3 (1 wounded and so caught by 
us); American Scoter, 18; Ruddy Duck [?Ep.], 20; 
Glaucous Gull, 1; Brunnich’s Murre, 1; Dovekies, 
6; Black Guillemot, 1; Raven, 1. Total, 8 species, 
51 individuals.—Rurta Lirrie, Evarts Loomis. 

Montreal, Que.—Dec. 20 (all day). Mild with 
strong south wind, stormy; 8-in. snow in woods; 
max. temp. 39°. The census area includes Mount 
Royal, Montreal West, St. Lambert, and Caughna- 
waga. Four parties of observers covered 25 miles 
on foot, 20 miles by motor. American Golden- 
eye, 10; American Merganser, 1; Red-breasted 
Merganser (?), 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 3; 
Herring Gull, 101; Great Horned Owl, 4; Barred 
Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 13; American Crow, 200 (est.); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 120; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
19; Brown Creeper, 10; Robin, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 
2; Northern Shrike, 1; Starling, 310 (est.); English 
Sparrow, 200 (est.); Purple Finch, 3; Pine a 
beak, 5. Total, 20 species, about 1006 individuals. 
Seen during Christmas week: Snowy Owl, Arctic 
Three-toed Woodpecker, Brown Thrasher, Snow 
Bunting.—Eizapetn E. Asport, A. E. Aun, J. 
D. Crzcuorn, H. A. C. Jackson, A. C. Nicot, 
L. M. Terrizr, F. R. Terrovx, Katareen G. 
Terrovx, V. C. Wynne-Epwarps, members 
Province of Quebec Society for the Protection of 
Birds, Inc. 

London, Ont. (vicinity of).—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. 


until dark. Sky overcast; ground bare after several 
mild, rainy days; wind light, west to southwest; 
temp. 42° at 8 a.m., remaining stationary until 
nightfall, when it rose slightly. Combined list of 
eight parties, 28 individuals. Great Blue Heron, 
4; Black Duck, 54; American Golden-eye, 29; 
American Merganser, 145; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
2; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 2; Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Bob-white, 5; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 43; Herring Gull, 151; Ring- 
billed Gull, 4; Screech Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 
4; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 41; 
Blue Jay, 70; Crow, 355; Black-capped Phickadee 
127; White-breasted Nuthatch, 38; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 19; Winter Wren, 1; 
Robin, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 26; Starling, 
120; English Sparrow, not counted but seem to be 
diminishing in numbers; Cardinal, 35; Purple 
Finch, 81; Pine Grosbeak, 1; Redpoll, 21; Pine 
Siskin, 19; Goldfinch, 6; Slate-colored Junco, 51; 
Tree Sparrow, 114; White-throated Sparrow, 1; 
Song Sparrow, 9. Total, 40 species, 1601 indi- 
viduals + English Sparrows.—Ray Brown, J. F. 
Catvert, Ropert Catvert, J. H. Cameron, D. 
H. Carr, E. M. S. Dare, E. Dary, Ex Davis, 
Kay Fernerston, V. Franks, H. Giruinc, W. 
G. Giauine, Rosert Hay, J. C. Hiccins, Harry 
Howarth, W. Jarmain, W. Lott, C. Mappgrorp, 
Tart MontaGug, Rospert Morcan, W. Morais, 
E. H. McKong, M. A. McKong, J. Purser, K. 
Reynotps, W. E. Saunpers, R. Stanprigtp, W. 
D. Sutton, members MclIlwraith Ornithological 
Club. ? 

Hamilton, Ont.—Dec. 26; dawn till dark. 
Clear, very muddy; moderate southwest wind; 
temp. 42° to 46°. Burlington Bay, Dundas Marsh, 
Ancaster and Stony Creek were the principal 
regions covered. Horned Grebe, 2; Great Blue 
Heron, 1; Black Duck, 150; Greater Scaup, 24; 
American Golden-eye, 254; Old-squaw, 35; Amer- 
ican Merganser, 16; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk (G. S.), 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 22; Hungarian 
Partridge, 28; Ring-necked Pheasant, 67; Glaucous 
Gull, 2; Great Black-backed Gull, 200; Herring 
Gull, 10,325; Ring-billed Gull, 4; Bonaparte’s 
Gull, 8; Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 2; 
Flicker (G. S.), 1; Downy Woodpecker, 29; Blue 
Jay, 18; Crow, 22; Black-capped Chickadee, 124; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 29; Brown Creeper, 4; 
Starling, 132; English Sparrow, 129; Meadowlark, 
1; Cardinal, 6; Pine Siskin, 30; Goldfinch, 12; 
Slate-colored Junco, 73; Tree Sparrow, 334; Swamp 
Sparrow (D. H.), 1; Song Roane 16; Snow 
Bunting, 91. Total, 39 species, 12,117 individuals. 
—Down Hasetx, Peter Henperson, H. E. Kerrtze, 
Jack Martin, Rev. Carvin McQugsven, Mrs. 
J. P. Morton, Georcz Norra, H. C. Nunn, 
Brarr Ronatp, G. Sacxriper, Dave Scorrt, 
Douc.as Simpson, Vernon Trott, J. H. Witt1aMs, 
members of Hamilton Bird Protection Society. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to 4.35 P.M. 
Completely and heavily overcast; wind east, 
moderate; hail fell most of time from 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m.; 5-in. snow and ice on ground; temp. 14° 
at 8.30 a.m. and 1 p.m. Twenty observers in 9 
parties, in various directions about Ottawa. 
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American Golden-eye, 42; American Merganser, 1; 
Ducks (sp.?), probably one of species named, 9; 
Ruffed Grouse, 5; Screech Owl, 1; Horned Owl, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 10; 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; 
American Crow, 38; Blac enue Chickadee, 85; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 17; Brown Creeper, 4; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Shrike (sp.?), 1; 
Starling, 286; English Sparrow, 622; Evening 
Grosbeak, 9; Pine Grosbeak, 4; Redpoll (Acanthis 
linaria, subsp.?), 26; Goldfinch, 60, Snow Bunting, 
151. Total, 22 species, 1380 individuals.—R. M. 
Anperson, F. E. Banim, Donatp Btois, R. F. 
Crarxe, R. E. DeLury, G. W. Dennis, B. A. 
Favvert, H. Grou, G. H. Hammonpn, T. S. Hen- 
nesseY, C. E. Jonnson, Grrrarp Jonnson, W. H. 
Lancecey, Barnarp McL. Lewis, C. R. Lewis, 
Harrison F. Lewis, Hores Liroyp, Artnur D. 
Necries, Srantey Srernserc, Pzeccy Wauaite- 
nuRsT, members Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. 
Saskatoon, Sask. (9 miles along Saskatchewan 
River and back, by dog-team and snow-shoes).— 
Dec. 15; 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Clear, sunny day; north 
wind; temp. from -—10° to —15°. Mallard, 2; 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, 3; European Partridge, 7; 
Horned Owl, 1; American Magpie, 5; Long-tailed 
Chickadee, 7; Bohemian Waxwing, 60; English 
Sparrow, 20; Evening Grosbeak, 3; Hoary Red 
poll, 6; Com1ion Redpoll, 35. Total, 11 species, 
149 individuals. Mallards, male and female, re- 
maining on space kept open by power-house drain. 
—Fariey Mowat, Bruce BILuinos. 
Summerland, Okanagan Lake, B. C.— 
Dec. 20; 8.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Cloudy; 2-in. snow 
in hills to bare ground at lake level; no wind; 
temp. 38°. Area: Penticton suburbs, Penticton 
Marsh and 2 miles of lakeshore (by Darcus and 
Swift). Summerland: Three miles of lakefront 
and adjoining fruit benches, back to pine-clad 
hills. Observers separate. Horned Grebe, 2; 
Mallard, 17; Baldpate, 2; Blue-winged Teal, 3; 
Canvas-back, 4; American Golden-eye, 2; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Hungarian Partridge, 6; California 
Quail, 254; Pheasant, 55; American Coot, 458; 
Killdeer, 1; Wilson's Snipe, 1; Herring Gull, 11; 
Pigmy Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 68; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Batchelder's Woodpecker, 
1; Magpie, 98; Long-tailed Chickadee, 40; Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 9; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Pigmy Nuthatch, 3; California Creeper, 1; Dipper, 
3; Winter Wren, 3; Robin, 7; Townsend's Soli- 
taire, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8; Bohemian 
Waxwing, 90; Northern Shrike, 3; House Sparrow, 
60; Meadowlark, 42; Red-wing, 160; Evening 
Grosbeak, 8; Goldfinch, 5; Crossbill (sp.?), 8; 
Shufeldt’s Junco, 455; Rusty Song Sparrow, 61. 
Total, 44 species; 1965 individuals.—S. J. Darcus, 
S. A. Lippgtt, H. M. Simpson, E. M. Tart, H. Swirr. 
Audubon Nature Camp, Medomak, Maine 
Muscongus Bay and mainland adjacent to west 
side of bay).—Dec. 27; 4.45 a.m. to § p.m. Over- 
cast in morning, clear in afternoon; wind south- 
west; temp. 19° at start, 32° at return. Mainland 
roads traversed by car; four hours in Muscongus 
Bay by boat. Observers together. Common 


Loon, 1; European Cormorant, 14; .Great Blue 
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Heron, 1; Common Black Duck and Red-legged 
Black Duck, 40; Golden-eye, 20; Old-squaw, 2; 
American Eider, 1000; King Eider, 1; American 
Merganser, 5; Red-breasted Merganser, 30; Gos- 
hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; 
Purple Sandpiper, 5; Black-backed Gull, 20; 
Herring Gull, 300; Kittiwake, 1; Dovekie, 3; 
Black Guillemot, 25; Great Horned Owl, 5; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 100; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 40; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 8; Starling, 15; Tree Sparrow, 5. Total, 
28 species, about 1654 individuals. December 26, 
Raven, 4.—Mnr. and Mrs. Rocger Tory Peterson. 

Bar Harbor, Maine (Mt. Desert Island). 
Dec. 23; 6.45 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Clear; wind north, 
light; temp. 8° at start, 15° on return. About 18 
miles on foot and 115 miles by car. Observers in 
4 parties. Common Loon, 3; Holbcrll's Grebe, 7; 
Horned Grebe, 21; Cormorant, 91; Black Duck, 
17; (Lesser?) Scaup, 1; Golden-eye, 92+; Buffle- 
head, 36; Old-squaw, 81; Eider, 800+; American 
Scoter, 10; White-winged Scoter, 9; Surf Scoter, 
2+; American Merganser, 3; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 23; (Red-tailed?) Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 6; 
Ruffed Grouse, 9; Great Black-backed Gull, 5; 
Herring Gull, 208+-; Black Guillemot, 34; Rock 
Dove, 16; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 12; Raven, 6; Crow, 29+; Chickadee, 41+; 
Acadian Chickadee, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 6; Mockingbird, 1; Robin, 2; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 48+; Starling, 49; 
English Sparrow, 2; White-winged Crossbill, 3; 
Slate-colored Junco, 2; Tree Sparrow, 16; Chipping 
Sparrow, 1; Wainethenseel Sparrow, 8; Fox 
Sparrow, 1. Total, 41 species, 1708+ individuals. 

he Scaup was studied at length at 50 to 120 yards 
with 8X glasses and telescope by C. Gay and A. 
E. Brower. The Mockingbird and three Chipping 
Sparrows have been feeding at and near feeding 
stations for several weeks.—VeERNon Lunt, C. C. 
Lirrie, Maurice Suttivan, Cnarces Gay, A. E. 
BRoweEr. 

Presque Isle, Maine—Dec. 21; 7 to 11 a.m., 
12.30 to 4. p.m. Cloudy; 8-in. snow; windy; temp. 
highest 10°, lowest —2°. About 7 miles on foot 
in wooded and open field areas, 14 miles by car. 
Observers together. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 52; Brown-capped Chickadee, 10; Brown 
Creeper, 1 (rare in winter); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 10 (unusual); Starling, 7; English Spar- 
row, 100+; Redpoll, 9. Total 10 species, 192+ 
individuals—A.nert W. Berriz, Gren OD. 
CraMBERLAIN, Ratpn Devano. 

East Westmoreland, N. H.—Dec. 24; 7 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. Clear, with scattered clouds, thicken- 
ing to overcast; calm, changing to slight northerly 
wind in afternoon; aaa bare with scattering 
patches of snow; temp. 17° at start, 44° at return. 
About 8 miles on foot. Observers together. Hawk 
(sp.?), 1; Ruffed Grouse, 21; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 
1; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 14; Black-capped Chickadee, 
55; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 
1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Starling, 2; Gold- 
finch, 24; Slate-colored Junco, 4. Total, 14 species, 
139 individuals.—Lewis O. Snetiey, Donatp 
Jenxins. 


CHRISTMAS CENSUS 


Lewis O. Shelley 


North Haverhill, N. H. (including area ad- 
joining Connecticut River and hill enclosing the 
valley, with altitude varying from 400 to 1200 
ft.).—Dec. 23; 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Clear at start, 
slightly overcast at return; 1 to 2 in. of snow; 
wind northwest, light; temp. 5° at start, 20° at 
return. Ten miles in automobile with frequent 
side trips on foot. Observers together. American 
Merganser, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 12 (2 
flocks). Notable absence of birds in this section. 
Perhaps hard frosts in May destroying most wild 
fruits are an important factor in almost complete 
disappearance of such species as the Blue Jay. 
There is also a marked decline in number in the 
Ruffed Grouse.—Gitpert Wietinc, Detton 
Learnep, CxHaries McKintay, Epset Woop- 
WARD, WeENDELL P. Smitu. 

Bennington, Vt.—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Heavy, low-lying clouds in the morning, with 
the sun breaking through in the afternoon; 
ground bare; wind west, very light; temp. 43° at 
start, 53° at return. About 10 miles on foot. 
Observers together most of the time. Great Blue 
Heron, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 6; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Robin, 1; Starling, 
100+; English Sparrow, 14; Evening Grosbeak, 1; 
Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 40+. Total, 13 
species, — of 182 individuals. On Dec. 15, 
1936, a Golden Eagle was captured alive, and 
hanging to its foot was a trap, the chain of which 
was entangled in some telephone wires. The bird 
was so injured and exhausted that it died soon 
after being released from the entanglement.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Ripton, Miss SALOME 
Bixsy Ross, Dr. and Mrs. Lucretius H. Ross. 


Wells River, Vt. (north, west, and south, in- 
cluding portions of the Connecticut and Wells 
River Fs and enclosing ranges of hills with 
altitude ranging from about 400 to 1200 feet).- 
Dec. 21; 9.30 a.m. to 4e.m. Almost clear at start, 
cloudy with light snow squalls near close; snow 
varying from 1 to 3 ins., according to altitude; 
wind moderate northwest at start, light southwest 
at close; temp. 29° at start, 32° at return. About 
10 miles on any Observers together. American 
Merganser, 12; Ruffed Grouse, 6; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 64 (9 flocks); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10 (4 flocks); Starling, 
11; Common Redpoll, 2; Tree Sparrow, 8; Snow 
Bunting, 200. Total, 11 species, 320 individuals 
—Wenpe t P. Smitnx, Grosvenor McGaw. 

Belmont and Fresh Pond (Cambridge), 
Mass.—Dec. 26; 7 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Cloudy; 
ground bare; light north wind; temp. 33° to 30°. 
About 20 miles on foot, 8 on bicycle, 10 in car. 
Diameter 4 miles. Observers not together. Mal- 
lard, 3; American Golden-eye, 134; American 
Merganser, 48; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 4; Ring-necked Pheasant, 13; Herring Gull, 
92; Barred Owl, 1; Flicker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 11; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 
13; Chickadee, 93; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; 
Brown Creeper, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10; 
Starling, 210; Orange-crowned Warbler, 1; Purple 
Finch, 27; Pine Siskin, 3; Goldfinch, 3; Junco, 67; 
Tree Sparrow, 86; White-throated Sparrow, 4; 
Song Sparrow, 7. Total, 28 species, 865 indi- 
viduals. Large numbers of English Sparrows were 
also seen. Black Duck, Goshawk, Robin, and Fox 
an seen earlier in the week.—Mnr. and Mrs. 

AROLD I. Brown, Louis Vocer, CHanpier S. 
Rossins, Samuet D, Rossins, Jr. 

Cape Ann, Mass. (and adjacent territory, in- 
cluding Ipswich Beach).—Dec. 27; 7 a.m. to 4.30 
p.M. Heavily overcast with fog, early, clearing 
to partly cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest; 
temp. 32° to 54°. Four parties, one composed of 
9 observers offshore part of day. Common Loon, 
5; Red-throated Loon, 2; Holbcrll’s Grebe, 7; 
Horned Grebe, 23; European Cormorant, 53; 
Great Blue Heron, 1; Mallard, 2; Black Duck, 
545; Greater Scaup, 1; American Golden-eye, 280; 
Buffle-head, 9; Old-squaw, 105; Harlequin, 2; 
King Eider, 5 drakes; White-winged Scoter, 16; 
Surf Scoter, 11; American Scoter, 4; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 215; Goshawk, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Pigeon Hawk, 1 
(Hinchman, Ward, and Whitman); Grouse, 5; 
Pheasant, 5; Purple Sandpiper, 80; Red-backed (?) 
Sandpiper, 4 (small eae at distance, Law- 
son et al.); Glaucous Gull, 2; Iceland Gull, 4; 
Black-backed Gull, 100; Herring Gull, 3000; 
Kittiwake, 9; Razor-billed Auk, 2; Dovekie, 27; 
Black Guillemot, 34; Belted Kingfisher, 1; North- 
ern Flicker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Horned 
Lark, 105; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 460; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 340; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Brown Creeper, 12; 
Robin, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 16; Starling, 
1800; Myrtle Warbler, 28; English Sparrow, 5+; 
Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 100; Savannah Spar- 
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row, 4; Slate-colored Junco, 65; Tree Sparrow, 
150; Field Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 2; 
Song Sparrow, 3; Snow Bunting, 60. Total, 57 
species, about 7785 individuals.—J. B. Assorrt, 
J. B. Apssorr, Jr., D. C. Avexanner, W. W 
ANTHONY, ExuisnHa Atkins, C. M. Cuasg, R. C 
Curtis, R. J. Eaton, K. C. Erxrns, S. G. Emtnio, 
E. P. Fore, Luptow Griscom, R. H. Horn- 
BLOWER, RatpH Lawson, W. B. Lona, Jr., S 
H. Low, Matruew Pratt, C. S. Rossins, O. M 
Root, O. K. Scorr, Benjamin Sureve, Ricnarp 
Strackpote, Wenpert Taper, J. Q. Tompson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ricnarp Tousey, Ropert Watcorr, 
J. L. Warp, F. B. Wurrman, Jr 

Cape Cod, Mass. (North Eastham to East 
Dennis and Chatham Dec. 20; daylight to dark 
Heavy downpour until noon; ponds open, but 
frozen in November; strong southeast wind, shift- 
ing to southwest in the afternoon; temp 50° to 
40°. Twenty-one observers in cars over 4 routes 
Loon, 12; Horned Grebe, 4; Gannet, 15; Great 
Blue Heron, 3; Night Heron, 10; Canada Goose, 
199; Brant, 25; Mallard, 2; Red-legged and Com- 
mon Black Ducks, 2840; Green-winged Teal, 1; 
Redhead, 4; Ring-necked Duck, 2; Greater Scaup, 
175; Lesser Scaup, 28; Golden-eye, 595; Buffle- 
head, 113; Old-squaw, 19; American Eider, 328; 
White-winged Scoter, 63; Surf Scoter, 5; American 
Scoter, 9; Ruddy Duck, 15; American Merganser, 
1; Hooded Merganser, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 
72; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow 
Hawk, 3; Bob-white, 12; Coot, 14; Wilson's 
Snipe, 3; Lesser Yellow-legs, 1 (Low and Whit- 
man); Red-backed Sandpiper, 17; Sanderling, 4; 
Great Black-backed Gull, 181; Herring Gull, 
4700; Ring-billed Gull, 61; Dovekie, 12; Mourning 
Dove, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 3; 
Flicker, 34; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Northern 
Horned Lark, 82; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 235; Chick- 
adee, 283; Brown Creeper, 6; Robin, 3; Bluebird, 
31; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Northern Shrike, 
1; Starling, 627; Myrtle Warbler, 143; Pine War- 
bler, 10 (by 3 parties); English Sparrow, 38; 
Meadowlark, 5; Goldfinch, 9; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; 
Savannah Sparrow, 4; Vesper Sparrow, 2; Junco, 
9; Tree Sparrow, 80; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Field 
Sparrow, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Swamp 
Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 19; Snow Bunting, 52. 
Total, 70 species, 11,258 individuals.—Euisna 
Arxins, Pror. Harotp H. Brancnarp, Epwarp 
G. Dreyrus, Ricnarp J. Eaton, Kimpati C. 
Evxins, Donatp R. Grirrin, Luptow Griscom, 
Ricnarp M. Hincuman, Rates H. Hornsrower, 
Sern H. Low, Tupor Ricnarps, Jutier Ricnarp- 
son, Oxtver K. Scorr, Rarpn I. Smita, Ricnarp 
StackPote, WeNDELL Taper, JoHn Q. THompson, 
Dr. Ricnarp Touszy, Mrs. Ricnarp Tousey, J. 
LANGDON Warp. 

Cohasset and North Scituate, Mass.— 
Dec. 25; 9 a.m. to sunset. Overcast; ground bare; 
calm; temp. 42° at start, 32° at return. About 6 
miles on foot, 10 miles in cars. Observers to- 
gether. Common Loon, 1; Horned Grebe, 3; 
American Golden-eye, 48; Red-breasted Mergan- 
ser, 30; Northern Bald Eagle, 1; Great Black- 
backed Gull, 6; Herring Gull, 114; Dovekie, 1; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 5; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; 
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Crow, 23; Black-capped Chickadee, 33; Starling, 
152; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Robin, 2; Cedar 
Waxwing, 5; English Sparrow, 57; Purple Finch, 
2; Goldfinch, 26; Slate-colored Junco, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 25 species, 
sae 520 individuals.—Henry Enpicott, Laur- 
ence B. Frercner, Dr. Jonn B. May, Joun G. 
Tyzer, Winsor M. Tyrer. 

Holyoke, Mass. (to Agawam, Westfield, South- 
wick and back).—Dec. 26; 7 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. 
Cloudy, gradually clearing; ground bare of snow; 
rivers and streams open, ponds and reservoirs 
frozen over; wind southwest, very slight; temp. 
37° at start, 36° at return. Partly by motor car, 
partly on foot. Observers in separate groups. 
Great Blue Heron, 1; Mallard, 50+; Common 
Black Duck, 12; Red-legged Black Duck, 59; 
Golden-eye, 77; American Merganser, 70; Gos- 
hawk, 1; Bald Eagle (immature male), 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 3; Ruffed Grouse, 12; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 2; Herring Gull, 17; Kingfisher, 1; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 22; Blue Jay, 115; Crow, 64; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 108; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
22; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Robin, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 13; Northern 
Shrike, 2; Starling, 157; House Sparrow, 171; 
Pine Siskin, 1; Goldfinch, 152; Red-eyed Towhee, 
1; Slate-colored Junco, 37; Tree Sparrow, 196; 
Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 8. Total, 34 
species, about 1400 individuals. An attempt was 
made to list the Barn Owl, when the Springfield 
Court House tower was climbed by Messrs. 
Conkey and Bagg. Only old pellets could be 
found and it is evident no Owls have been present 
since last summer, when one brood was raised. 
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A Rock Dove flew from her nest in the peak upon 
entry, revealing three slightly incubated eggs.— 
Aaron C. Bacco, Joun H. Conxey, Samuer A. 
Euiot, Jr., Miss Harriette Ferry, Miss Ipa C. 
Fracc, Mrs. Auice I. Owen, Wituis D. Lesnure, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ropert C. SHerwoop, Miss FANNIE 
A. Sreppins, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Wortey. 
Northampton, Mass.—Dec. 22; daylight to 
dark. Fair; ground bare; wind northwest, bad; 
temp. 24° to 36°. A 15-mile circle, covered by 
seven cars and very many observers at home or 
afoot, reporting to local captains. American 
Merganser, 6 (males); Goshawk, 1; Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 
15; Pheasant, 2; Herring Gull, 1; Great Horned 
Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 1; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 13; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 51; Jay, 70; Crow, 342 (200 leaving roost 
in §. Hadley); Chickadee, 300; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 48; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Creeper, 
9; Winter Wren, 2; Catbird, 1; Robin, 2; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 12; Northern Shrike, 1; Starling, 
800 (500 in Amherst); English Sparrow, 450 (250 
in Amherst, increasing); Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
(immature male steadily at an Amherst food- 
shelf; the Catbird and 1 Robin were there, too— 
Eliot); Purple Finch, 8; Goldfinch, 46; White- 
winged Crossbill, 3 (D. Graves); Junco, 67; Tree 
age 186; Song Sparrow, 1; Snow Bunting, 7. 
otal, 34 species, 2450 individuals. Horned Larks 
have been in Amherst as usual, but could not be 
found on census-day.—ANwa and Henry ALLISON, 
A. C. Bacc, Jonn Carver, Mrs. M. E. Cuoarte, 
R. M. Crarx, Mrs. F. M. Cutzer, Mars. J. B. 
Dickson, Susan A. Doreman, Mars. Ropert 
Epwarps, S. A. Exior, Jr., Dwicur and Joun 
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Graves, Louis Horst, Lenore and Jay Maperra, 
Mrs. F. C. Pray, Mrs. D. A. Rieper, Mrs. H. 
O. Rocxwoop, Mrs. S. H. Wakeman, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Wexxgs. 

Block Island, R. I.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Partly cloudy; unfrozen ground bare; calm at 
start, light northeastern breeze at finish; temp. 
46° at start, 40° at return. Center to South Shore, 
to Dickens Point, to New Harbor entrance and 
return; Old Harbor Point to Clay Head and return. 
On foot, 20 miles. Observers in 4 groups. Com- 
mon Loon, 10; Holboell’s Grebe, 6; Horned Grebe, 
3; Gannet, 4; Great Blue Heron, 1; Bittern, 1; 
Canvas-back, 1; Old-squaw, 2; White-winged 
Scoter, 32; American Scoter, 1; American Eider, 1; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 408; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; 
Killdeer, 1; Black-bellied Plover, 2; Purple Sand- 
piper, 6; Black-backed Gull, 17; Iceland Gull, 2; 
lerring Gull, 411; Kittiwake, 50; Bonaparte's 
Gull, 25; Dovekie, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 65; 
Prairie Horned Lark (resident), 6; Crow, 2; 
Robin, 1; Starling, 1139; Myrtle Warbler, 27; 
English Sparrow, 147; Meadowlark, 60; Gold- 
finch, 2; Junco, 15; Tree Sparrow, 27; Fox Sparrow, 
1; Song Sparrow, 29. Total, 38 species, 2518 indi- 
viduals.—Artuur Rose, Jr., Bitty Lewis, ADRIAN 
Spracug, Jr., Crrrron Mitcuett, ANTOINETTE 
Mott, Jut1a Mort, Harriett Mort, GeorGcette 
Murry, Beatrice Mitcuect, Leonore Wricat, 
THeLMA TINKER, Francis Tinker, Erteen Littie- 
FIELD, Berry LitrLterietp, Norma Mort, Susan 
Conuey, Hersert THomas, Exizaseta Dicxens. 

Charlestown, R. I. (Kimbalf Bird Sanctuary 
and environs, Charlestown Pond, to Napatree 
Point, Watch Hill).—Dec. 23; 7 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Clear; northwest wind; temp. 14° at start, 27° at 
return. On foot § miles, 52 miles by auto. Ob- 
servers together. Common Loon, 15; Double- 
crested Cormorant, 1; Great Blue Heron, 10; 
Canada Goose, 37; Black Duck, 770; Greater 
Scaup, 80; American Golden-eye, 163; Buffle-head, 
36; Old-squaw, 35; White-winged Scoter, 2; 
American Merganser, 150; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 18; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Great 
Black-backed Gull, 14; Herring Gull, 266; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 4; Northern Horned Lark, 454; Blue Jay, 
9; Crow, 72; Black-capped Chickadee, 29; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 39; 
Starling, 300; Myrtle Warbler, 50; English Spar- 
row, 7; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Finch, 10; Gold- 
finch, 70; Slate-colored Junco, 12; Tree Sparrow, 
91; Field Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 11; 
Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 7; Snow Bunt- 
ing, 1. Total, 41 ‘species, 2882 individuals. 
Mary K. Soutnwick, Tuomas Perry, Jr. 

Providence, R. I. (west shore of Narragansett 
Bay to Warwick Light).—Dec. 22; 7.30 a.m to 
4 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, light; 
temp. 14° at start, 20° at return. About 8 miles on 
foot, 45 miles in machine. Observers in 2 groups. 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 3; Mallard, 1; 
Black Duck, 500+; Scaup, 15,000+; American 
Golden-eye, 175+; Buffle-head, 60; American 
Merganser, 50; Red-breasted Merganser, 20; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Pheasant, 3; Great Black- 
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backed Gull, 6; Herring Gull, 800+; Screech Owl, 
1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 9; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Northern 
Horned Lark, 32; Blue Jay, 14; Crow, 35; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 30; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
16; Brown Creeper, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
6; Starling, 160; Myrtle Warbler, 28; English 
Sparrow, 30; Purple Finch, 7; Goldfinch, 9; Slate- 
colored Junco, 65; Tree Sparrow, 40; White- 
throated Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 4. Total, 33 
species, 17,125+ individuals.—A.sert A. Barpen, 
Jr., Witt1am Dean, Mrs. Stantey Garrzocn, 
Miss Mary Mason, Miss Marion Perrenaitt, 
Cuaries Woop, Carros G. Wricut. 

Tiverton and Little Compton, R. I. (in- 
cluding the southern third of Westport, Mass. ). 
Dec. 26; 8.15 a.m. to 4 p.m. Cloudy, with light, 
intermittent rain and poor visibility before noon, 
improving later; ground bare; ice on all ponds 
many open leads); light northeast wind; temp 
39°. About 70 miles by auto; 2 afoot. Observers 
together. Common Loon, 23; Horned Grebe, 37; 
European Cormorant, 1; Great Blue Heron, 4; 
Canada Goose, 45; Red-legged and Common Black 
Duck, 246+ ; Baldpate, 62+-; Pintail, 1; Shoveller, 
2 (35X telescope and in flight); Scaup (sp.?), 2; 
American Golden-eye, 387; Buffle-head, 15; Old- 
squaw, 13; White-winged Scoter, 102+; Hooded 
Merganser, 4; American Merganser, 17; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 30+; Cooper's Hawk, 2; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Marsh nd k, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 3; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Purple Sand- 
piper, 31; Great Black-backed Gull, 19; Herring 
Gull, 900+; Ring-billed Gull, 1; Bonaparte'’s 
Gull, 1; Flicker, 6; Northern Horned Lark, 47; 
Crow, 23; Chickadee, 35; Starling, 985+; Myrtle 
Warbler, 16; English Sparrow, no count; Meadow- 
lark, 6; Tree Sparrow, 9; Field Sparrow, 2; Swamp 
Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 11; Snow Bunting, 1. 
Total, 41 species, 3093+ individuals, plus a flock of 
400 unidentified Ducks.—Jamzs Brapsury, RoLAND 
C. Crement, Arrep E. Ernon, Jos. E. Nurs. 

Fairfield, Westport, and Norwalk, Conn. 
—Dec. 24; 7.50 a.m. to 4.15 p.m. Partly cloudy; 
ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp. 29° 
at start, 40° at return. About 25 miles by car and 
10 miles on foot. Horned Grebe, 4; Mallard, 2; 
Black Duck, 80; Wood Duck, 4; Golden-eye, 15; 
Buffle-head, 1; Old-squaw, 50; White-winged 
Scoter, 870; Surf Scoter, 60; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 5; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Purple Sand- 
piper, 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 3; Herring 
Gull, 2150; Ring-billed Gull, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Horned Lark, 20; Blue 
Jay, 4; Crow, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 17; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Winter Wren, 1; Catbird, 1; Robin, 4; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2; Starling, 9; Myrtle Warbler, 
3; English Sparrow, 32; Purple Finch, 2; Pine 
Siskin, 1; Goldfinch, 4; Junco, 6; Tree Sparrow, 3; 
White-throated Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 3; 
Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 40 species, about 
3388 individuals. The Longspur was associated 
with the Horned Larks and its presence first de- 
tected by the different call-note when the flock 
flew. Later it was observed from about 50 feet 
with 6X glasses.—Aretas A. SAUNDERS. 
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South Windsor, Conn. —Dec. 23; 9 a.m. to 
4.15 p.m. (sunset). Clear all day; ground bare; 
wind 4 miles northwest, changing to 8 miles 
southwest; temp. 18° at start and 33° at return 
Observers together, using 6X binoculars and 33X 
telescope. About 6 miles on foot, and 15 by auto. 
Worked along the Connecticut River for about 
8 miles, and in fields and swamps east of it. River 
almost wholly covered with scale ice, and water 
high, but Ducks in the small openings and swift 
rapids at Warehouse Point. Mallard Duck, 2; 
Black Duck, 450+; American Merganser, 70+; 
Sparrow Hawk, 3; Herring Gull, 10; Flicker, 1; 

airy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 400+ ; Black-capped Chickadee, 
10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Northern Shrike, 
1; Migrant Shrike, 1; Starling, 150+; House 
Sparrow, 50+; Red-wing, 19; Purple Finch, 20; 

oldfinch, 75+; Slate-colored Junco, 30+; Tree 
Sparrow, 200+; White-throated Sparrow, 4; 
Swamp Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 5. Total, 24 
species, 1517+ individuals. The Shrikes were 
studied carefully with telescope to be positive we 
had both kinds. Birds widely separated, and not 
uncommon to find both species in a day at this 
season rarely. |?Ep.]—Cuartes W. Vipert, 
Georce T. Griswo.p. 

Southwestern Connecticut (best sections of 
shore-line from Tod's Point to Saugatuck, plus 
several inland woodlands ).—Dec. 24; before dawn 
to sunset. Partly cloudy; light fog in afternoon; 
wind southwest at start, velocity 14 miles, to west 
at dusk, velocity 22 miles; temp. 29° at start to 
47° at 3 p.m. and back to 42° at sundown. About 
57 miles in automobile, over 15 miles on foot. 
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Horned Grebe, 7; Great Blue Heron, 3; Black- 
crowned Night Heron, 8; Mallard, 83 (probably 
mostly foam Red-legged and Common Black 
Duck, 450; Greater Scaup, 3; American Golden- 
eye, 300; Buffle-head, 7; Old-squaw, 17; White- 
winged Scoter, 3000+ (1 albino); Surf Scoter, 45; 
American Scoter, 12; American Merganser, 28; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 400+; Cooper’s Hawk, 
1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 6; Killdeer, 3; Iceland Gull,-1 
(second year plumage); Great Black-backed Gull, 
8; Herring Gull, 3500; Rock Dove, 20; Screech 
Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Flicker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 10; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 36; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 18; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Brown Creeper, 5; 
Bluebird, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 30; Starling, 
700+-; Myrtle Warbler, 40+; House Sparrow, 
400+; Meadowlark, 5; Pine Siskin, 18; Goldfinch, 
12; Junco, 35; Tree Sparrow, 43; Swamp Sparrow, 
2; Song Sparrow, 20; Snow Bunting, 4. Total, 
47 species, over 9318 individuals. Also thousands 
of Ducks too distant for identification. Most 
interesting find of the day was a Seal on rocks 
off Sound Beach.—ALian Dupiey CruicKsHaNnKk. 

Oxford and Seymour, Conn. (Quaker Farms 
to Stevenson and Squantuck, and back ).—Dec. 25; 
9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Clear to partly cloudy; no 
snow; no wind; temp. 40° at start, 46° at return. 
About 12 miles on foot. Observers together. 
American’ Merganser, 17; Hawk (unidentified), 1; 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Pheasant, 1; Herring Gull, 24; 
Flicker, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Wood- 
om 5; Blue Jay, 23; Crow, 12; Chickadee, 73; 

hite-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 4; 
Winter Wren, 1 (heard); Bluebird, 16; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5; Starling, 25; Myrtle Warbler, 
53; English ¢ rrow (few heard in 1 rei Pine 
Siskin, 105 (est.); Goldfinch, 4; Junco, 52; Tree 
Sparrow, 49; Fox Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 2. 


Total, 25 species, 489 (est..) individuals.—ALrrep 
P. Harcer, Watter P. Green, Atrrep J. Green. 

Bronx Region, New York, N. Y. (same 
atea as in past years ).—Dec. 27; 6 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
Generally cloudy, with fog that reduced visibility 
in some sections to 50 yds. until 9 a.m., and rapidly 
disappeared thereafter; all estuarine areas com- 
pletely free of ice or frost; wind southwest, approx. 
15 to 30 miles; temp. 41° to 59°. Twenty observers 
working as 6 parties and using motor cars only 
- ary y. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Black-crowned 

ight Heron, 65; American Bittern, 1; Mallard, 
30 (many others in an unferal state); Black Duck, 
Common and Red-legged (both identified), 930 
(est.); Baldpate, 5; Pintail, 4; Green-winged Teal, 
2; Wood Duck, 3; Ring-necked Duck, 1; Scaup 
Duck, 9000 (est.); Lesser Scaup, 2 (carefully 
identified, in direct comparison with 70 Greaters, 
on an inland reservoir); Golden-eye, 245; Old- 
squaw, 6; White-winged Scoter, 15; Ruddy Duck, 
1; Hooded Merganser, 4; American Merganser, 
400 (est..); Red-breasted Merganser, 23; Goshawk, 
1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; 
Duck Hawk, 6; Sparrow Hawk, 17; Bob-white, 1; 
Pheasant, 36; Virginia Rail, 1; Clapper Rail, 3; 
Killdeer, 18; Greater Yellow-legs, 1 (present at 
Rye for over a month—M. O. and R. A. H.); 
Glaucous Gull, 2; Iceland Gull, 1; Great Black- 
backed Gull, 34; Herring Gull, 6300 (est.); Ring- 
billed Gull, 25; Bonaparte’s Gull, 1; Mourning 
Dove, 1; Barn Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 4; Great 
Horned Owl, 2; Barred Owl, 2; Long-eared Owl, 1; 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 4; Flicker, 6; 
Hairy cy} 13; Downy Woodpecker, 43; 
Phoebe, 1; Horned Lark, 3; Blue Jay, 145; Crow, 
150 (partly est.); Black-capped Chickadee, 126; 
Tufted Titmouse, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
73; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 9; 
Winter Wren, 2; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 2; 
Brown Thrasher, 1; Robin, 11; Hermit Thrush, 2; 
Bluebird, 19; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 29; Pipit, 
2; Starling, 2500 (est..); Myrtle Warbler, 2; Yellow- 
throat, 1; House Sparrow, 200+; Meadowlark, 
22; Red-wing, 72; Rusty Blackbird, 4; Grackle 
(probably Bronzed), 20 (est.); Cowbird, 1; Car- 
dinal, 2; Purple Finch, 4; Pine Siskin, 2; Goldfinch, 
38; Towhee, 5; Savannah Sparrow, 3; Junco, 350 
(partly est.); Tree Sparrow, 500 (partly est.); 

hipping Sparrow, 1 (2d census record); Field 
Sparrow, 41; White-throated Sparrow, 95; Fox 
Sparrow, 12; oy | Sparrow, 24; Song Sparrow, 
200 (partly est.); Snow Bunting, 1. Total, 91 
species and subspecies, about 19,400 individuals. 
the Graham School Bird Club assisted in adding 
to the total counts enumerated above.—A. D. 
CruicxsHank, D.’S. Lenrman, W. J. Nonrsz, I. 
Cantor and H. Karscn, Jr.; J. F. Matuszewsx1, 
F. McCamey, R. N., R. F., and D. Deg»; I. 
Kassoy and P. P. Maier; Dr. E. Mayr and J. F. 
Kugerz1; R. A. Hersert and M. Osorxo; J. J. 
Hicxey, R. Kramer, O. K. StepHanson and W. 
A. Weer. 

Buffalo, N. Y. (centering from Grand Island, 
Canadian and American shores of Niagara River, 
islands at Niagara Falls).—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Cloudy, trace of rain; ground bare; 
wind southwest, 27 m.p.h.; temp. 53° at start, 
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54° at return. Eleven parties. Total number of 
observers, 31, covering entire area on foot and by 
auto. Mallard, 77; Red-legged and Common 
Black Duck, 1569; Gadwall, 5; Pintail, 9; Red- 
head, 7; Canvas-back, 47; Greater and Lesser 
Scaup, 119; Golden-eye, 2236; Old-squaw, 19; 
King Eider, 5; White-winged Scoter, 2; American 
Merganser, 864; Red-breasted Merganser, 52; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; 
Rough-legged Hawk, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 20; 
Pheasant, 175; Glaucous Gull, 6; Great Black- 
backed Gull, 19; Herring Gull, 2633; Kumlien’s 
Gull [? Ed.], 2; Ring-billed Gull, 18; Bonaparte’s 
Gull, 4500; Screech Owl, 1; Horned Owl, 4; Long- 
eared Owl, 2; Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 10; 
Downy Woodpecker, 35; Prairie Horned Lark, 7; 
Blue Jay, 21; American Crow, 1225; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 178; White-breasted Nuthatch, 47; 
Brown Creeper, 22; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; 
Starling, 1642; English Sparrow, 524; Slate-colored 
Junco, 23; Tree Sparrow, 142; Song Sparrow, 3; 
Lapland Longspur, 110. Total, 46 species, 17,486 
individuals. In same territory on the 25th were 
reported 2 Buffle-head and 1 Red-throated Loon. 
At Orchard Park, 10 miles southeast of Grand 
Island, 2 Tufted Titmice were seen on day of 
census.—C ark S. Bearpsiee, Tuomas L. Bourne, 
Winston Brockner, Miss Mary Brown, J. A. 
Creicuton, Miss Dororny Dutrwetcer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tuomas Kerry, Warp Kueprer, Mr. and 
Mrs. GeorGe Kratzer, Mrs. R. L. Mapison, 
Ricnarp Mapison, Mrs. Lioyp Mansriecp, 
Ropert Mansrig_p, Ricnarp MansrieLtp, Harotp 
D. Mrrcuett, Miss Cornizg Moors, Mrs. Dott 
ReyNnotps, Miss Exizapeta Rosa, James Savace, 
Miss Bertua Scuowencer, Epwarp Sgeser, C. 
A. Somersipe, Epwarp C. Uxrica, Wituiam C. 
VauGHan, Ray M. Verritt, Ricnarp M. VerriL1, 
Avtrrep E. Wanner, Howarp Wanner, Ben- 
JAMIN WINSHIP 

Fort Plain, N. Y.—Dec. 27; sunrise to sunset. 
Fair; ground bare; wind southeast, light; temp. 
32° at start, 50° at return. Route, along Mohawk 
River and valleys of Otsquago and Otstungo 
creeks. About 5 miles by car, 10 miles on foot, 
accompanied by cocker spaniel, ‘Sandy.’ Gos- 
hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 4; Ring-necked Pheasant, 
4; Herring Gull, 4; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Blue Jay, 
4; Crow, 5; Black-capped Chickadee, 36; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 10; Brown Creeper, 2; Starling, 
30; Redpoll, 2; House Sparrow, 40; Tree Sparrow, 
29. Total, 16 species, 181 individuals.—Dovucuas 
Ayres, Jr. 

Geneva, N. Y. (to Seneca Falls and back).— 
Dec. 26; 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Slightly cloudy; no 
snow; light south wind; temp. 8 a.m. 46°, noon 
§2°, 5 p.m. 50°. By car and on foot, 12 miles. 
Observers in 2 parties. Horned Grebe, 18; Mal- 
lard, 5; Red-legged Black Duck, 20; Black Duck, 
46; Redhead, 3000; Canvas-back, 250; Greater 
Scaup, 1200; Lesser Scaup, 400; Golden-eye, 250; 
Buffle-head, 8; Old-squaw, 1; White-winged 
Scoter, 1; Hooded Merganser, 14; Merganser, 200; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; Coot, 6; Great Black- 
eo oe Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 40; Ring-billed 


Gull, 3; Rock Dove, 20; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
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Downy Woodpecker, 5; American Crow, 450; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 32; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 8; Starling, 200; English Sparrow, 100. 
Total, 29 species, 6334 individuals. On Dec. 25 
1 Robin and 1 Surf Scoter were seen in the same 
territory, but they could not be found on the 26th. 
—Gero. P. Van Esertine, Loren D. Warp, 
Tueopore T. Oper, Evrsworta H. Wuee: er, 
members The Eaton Bird Club of Geneva, N. Y. 
Mastic, L. I., N. Y. (between South Haven and 
Westhampton Beach ).—Dec. 26; daylight to dark. 
Cloudy, clearing; no ice or snow; wind gentle, 
westerly; temp. mild, about 40° to 60°; a red bat 
flying in early afternoon. Observers in 2 parties, 
on foot, and highroads by automobile; first party 
between Mastic and Moriches Inlet; second party 
between South Haven and Mastic (accompanied 
by H. C. Bottomley); South Haven to West- 
hampton 14 miles or less. Observers joined for 
part time by C. F. and J. S. Nichols. Holbcell’s 
Grebe, 1; Great Blue Heron, 12; Black-crowned 
Night Heron, 1; Brant, 500; Mallard, 1; Black 
Duck, 1500; Widgeon, several heard calling in 
distant raft of Black Ducks; Pintail, 40; Green- 
winged Teal (?), 2; Scaup, 500; Golden-eye (?), 6; 
White-winged Scoter, 1; Surf (or possibly Ameri- 
can) Scoter, 2; Red-breasted Merganser, 40; Bald 
Eagle, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Duck Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 25; Great Black-backed 
Gull, 15; Herring Gull, 1200; Ring-billed Gull 
(?), 2; Dovekie, 1 (Moriches Inlet, flew by at 
close range); Mourning Dove, 8; Flicker, 14; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
Horned Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 6; American Crow, 25; 
Chickadee, 40; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Cat- 
bird, 1; Robin, 10; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 2 
(C. F. Nichols and W. S. Dana); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Starling, 100; 
Myrtle Warbler, 15; House Sparrow, 20; Meadow- 
lark, 3; Goldfinch, 35; Savannah Sparrow, 6; 
Junco, 75; Tree Sparrow, 30; Chipping Sparrow, | 
(J. T. N. and W. F. N., immediate comparison 
with Tree and Field Sparrows); Field Sparrow, 3; 
White-throated Sparrow, 12; Fox Sparrow, | 
(found dead); Swamp Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 
8. Total, 52 species, 4287 individuals. Also 20 
Canada Geese, 2000 Scaup, and 8 Golden-eye at 
Bellport Bay about 3 miles west. Also a King- 
fisher at South Haven, Dec. 25.—D. G., J. T. and 
W. F. Nicnots. 
Montauk, L. I., N. Y. (Hither Woods to light- 
house; Great and Reed Ponds; Great Pond Inlet). 
Dec. 22; 5.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Clear; no snow 
and only traces of ice on edges of ponds; wind 
north to northwest, blowing half a gale; temp. 
28° at start, 40° at close of trip. Observers to- 
ether. Loon, 12; Red-throated Loon, 4; Hol- 
ocll’s Grebe, 21; Horned Grebe, 6; Cormorant 
(probably P. c. carbo), 1; Black Duck, 2; Scaup 
(sp.?), circ. 250; American Golden-eye, 152; 
Buffle-head, 1; Old-squaw, circ. 300; American 
Eider, 2; King Eider, 1; (unidentified Eiders, 6); 
American Scoter, White-winged Scoter, Surf 
Scoter, circ. 6000; (American least common, 
White-winged most common); American Mer- 
anser, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, circ. 500; 
ough-legged Hawk, 1, Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Black-backed Gull, 37; Herring Gull, 
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circ. 400; Ring-billed Gull, 21; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
circ. 3500 (several enormous aggregations resting 
on the sea, looked like ice-floes from afar); Kitti- 
wake, 1; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 46; Blue Jay, 2; 
Crow, 11; Northern Shrike, 1; Starling, circ. 75; 
Myrtle Warbler, 24; Junco, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; 
Song Sparrow, 8; Snow Bunting, 8, (flock). 
Total, 36 species, about 11,893 individuals. High 
wind accounts for the absence or scarcity of many 
birds which were seen on Dec. 23 in a couple of 
hours. Also on Dec. 23, Snow Geese, 1; Redhead, 
circ. 200; Sanderling, 6; Barred Owl, 7 species of 
water-fowl, American Coot, 250 Cowbirds and 
Red-wings, Hermit Thrush and Purple Finch seen 
outside 15-mile diameter.—Witt1am T. Hetmuta 
3p, Joun L. Hetmutu, Marx Harriman, WILLIAM 
T. Hecmutsa 4ru. 

Montauk, N. Y.—Dec. 27; 7.10 a.m. to 4.25 
p.M. Weather cloudy to clear and warm; ground 
wet and bare; ponds edged with ice; temp. 48° 
to 59°. Route taken: Montauk Point to False 
Point, to Oyster Pond, to Little Reed Pond, to 
Lake Montauk, to Fort Pond, to Napeague Bay, 
to Ditch Plains. Two parties, of 2 es members. 
Loon, 15; Red-throated Loon, 3; Holbcell’s 
Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 5; Redhead, 1; Scaup, 
800+; Golden-eye, 375; Buffle-head, 18; Old- 
squaw, 75; King Eider, 9; White-winged Scoter, 
1100; Surf Scoter, 250; American Scoter, 10; 
American Merganser, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 
225; Marsh Hawk, 1; Duck Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Black-backed Gull, 25; Herring Gull, 
525; Ring-billed Gull, 3; Bonaparte’s Gull, 650; 
Kittiwake, 9; Razor-billed rr 4 1; Dovekie, 1; 
Black Guillemot, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 25; Blue 
Jay, 1; Chickadee, 6; Robin, 5; Greenland Wheat- 


ear, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Starling, 95; Myrtle 
Warbler, 52; Meadowlark, 6; Cowbird, 1; Gold- 
finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 10; White-throated Spar- 
row, 1; Song amen, 6; Snow Bunting, 145. 
The Greenland Wheatear was seen with a flock 
of about 125 Snow Buntings and was picked up 
immediately as being different. I watched it for 
about 3 hours and was convinced as to its identity. 
Distinct white rump and black bar across the end 
of the tail, gray upperparts, fawn-colored below, 
light brown eye-patch, bill sloped like Pipit’s, 
distinct gray superciliary line, size a little larger 
than the Buntings. The observer used Zeiss 8X 
glasses and was as close as 10 feet at one time or 
more (L. Breslau). Total, 44 species, 4463 indi- 
viduals.—Lzo Brestau, Curis McKeever, WALTER 
Sepwitz, members of Local Bird Club. 

Nassau County, N. Y. (a 15-mile circle de- 
scribed about a point near Hempstead; near 
Roslyn on the north to Jones Beach on the south. 

Dec. 23; 6.30 a.m. to § p.m. Clear; no wind; 
temp. 18° at start, 31° at return. Three cars, 5 
ebservers. Common Loon, 3; Red-throated Loon, 
1; Horned Grebe, 1; Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Gannet, 
1; Great Blue Heron, 2; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 1; American Bittern, 1; American Brant, 2; 
Canada Goose, 82; Mallard, 90; Red-legged Black 
Duck and Common Black Duck, 1650; European 
Widgeon, 1; Baldpate, 30; Pintail, 1; European 
Teal, 2; Green-winged Teal, 26; Shoveller, 2; 
American Golden-eye, 22; American Scoter, 1; 
White-winged Scoter, 10; Surf Scoter, 1; Hooded 
Merganser, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 9; — 
Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 6; Pigeon Hawk, 1; 
Eastern Sparrow Hawk, 9; Bob-white, 6; Pheas- 
ant, 1; Coot, 1; Red-backed Sandpiper, 1; Great 
Black-backed Gull, 223; Herring Gull, 8600; 
Ring-billed Gull, 20; Kittiwake, 2; Mourning 
Dove, 10; Snowy Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Flicker, 12; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 male; 
Downy Woodpecker, 7; Northern Horned Lark, 
45; Blue Jay, 81; Crow, 70; Fish Crow, 1; Black- 
——e Chickadee, 94; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
5; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Robin, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Starling, 
322; Myrtle Warbler, 152; House Sparrow, 127; 
Meadowlark, 6; Goldfinch, 76; Savannah Spar- 
row, 1; Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored 
Junco, 380; Tree Sparrow, 207; Field Sparrow, 50; 
White-throated Sparrow, 10; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Swamp Sparrow, 8; Song Sparrow, 62; Snow 
Bunting, 50. Total, 70 species and subspecies, 
about 12,620 individuals. (The Red-bellied Wood- 

cker was studied at a distance of 30 to 50 feet 
‘or 15 minutes. The full scarlet crown and nape 
and the barred" back were unmistakable. I am 

tfectly familiar with the bird farther south.- 
David E. Harrower.)—Rosert Aris, Benjamin 
Beruiner, Ropert Beruiner, Epwarp ApDEL- 
BERG, Davip E. Harrower, members The Wood- 
mere Academy Bird Club. 

Port Chester, N. Y. (Scarsdale, Rye, and Ken- 
sico Lakes, Manursing Island, Shippan Point and 
Tod’s Point, Old Greenwich, Conn.).—Dec. 27; 
6.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Foggy until 10.30 a.M.; 
cloudy; moderate east fr temp. 41° at start, 
45° at return. Four parties, automobile and afoot. 
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Common Loon, 2; Holbcell’s Grebe, 3; Horned 
Grebe, 12; Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Great Blue Heron, 
3; Black-crowned Night Heron, 3; Mute Swan, 2; 
Canada Goose, 3; Mallard, 120; Black Duck, 306; 
Greater Scaup, 8; Golden-eye, 300; Buffle-head, 4; 
Old-squaw, 5; White-winged Scoter, 250; Surf 
Scoter, 25; Hooded Merganser, 10; American 
Merganser, 350; Red-breasted Merganser, 57; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 10; 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Bob-white, 1; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 16; Killdeer, 10; Greater Yellow-legs, 1; 
Black-backed Gull, 4; Herring Gull, 2000+; 
Screech Owl, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Long-eared Owl, 2; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 15; Downy Woodpecker, 19; Horned Lark, 
20; Blue Jay, 115; Crow, 90; Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 90; Tufted Titmouse, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 24; Brown Creeper, 2; Winter Wren, 2; 
Robin, 5; Hermit Thrush, 2; Bluebird, 25; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 13; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
Cedar Waxwing, 10; Starling, 3000; Myrtle 
Warbler, 70; English Sparrow, 100+; Purple 
Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 31; Junco, 65; Tree Sparrow, 
70; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Swamp Sparrow, 
2; Song Sparrow, 50; Snow Bunting, 2. Total, 
62 species, 6860+ individuals.—WiLL1aAM Botton 
Coox, Meise Coox, Peccy Brooxs, Mrs. B. T. 
Brooks, Ricnarp L. Burpsatt, Paut Carcir 
Sporrorp, Isasec H. Swirr, Ropert K. UNGeman, 
Raven C. Preston, Joun C. Ortu. 

Queens County, L. I., N. Y. (Fort Totten and 
Flushing to Idlewild and Rockaway).—Dec. 26; 
6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Cloudy at start, clearing in 
mid-morning, some haze on the bays all day; 
warm and springlike, bats, moths and snakes 
active; no wind; temp. 47° at start and return, 
maximum 62°. Observers in two groups of 3, 
four groups of 5, and five singles. Four cars used. 
Common Loon, 2; Horned Grebe, 1; Great Blue 
Heron, 3; Black-crowned Night Heron, 33; 
American Bittern, 1; Mallard, 8; Common and 
Red-legged Black Ducks, 1857 (both identified); 
Greater Scaup and Lesser Scaup, 25,600 (both 
identified); American Golden-eye, 350; Buffle- 
head, 20; Old-squaw, 10; King Eider, 7 (these 
present through past month); White-winged 
Scoter, 2; Surf Scoter, 1; American Merganser, 4; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 5; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
2; Red-tailed Hawk, 10; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 8; Sparrow Hawk, 30; Bob-white, 
39; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Clapper Rail, 1; 
Killdeer, 5; Wilson's Snipe, 4; Great Black- 
backed Gull, 102; Herring Gull, 25,000; Ring- 
billed Gull, 24; Bonaparte’s Gull, 13; Rock Dove, 
10; Mourning Dove, 16; Screech Owl, 3; Long- 
eared Owl, 1; Short-eared Owl, 2; Saw-whet Owl, 
1; Belted Kingfisher, 5; Flicker, 3; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 53; Northern a Lark, 93; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 139; Crow, 135; 
Fish Crow, 31; Black-capped Chickadee, 71; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 18; Brown Creeper, 6; 
House Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Catbird, 1; 
Robin, 2; Pipit, 34; Starling, 2500; Yellow Palm 
Warbler, 1; English Sparrow, com.; Meadowlark, 
41; Red-wing, 156; Rusty Blackbird, 9; Purple 


Grackle, 26; Cowbird, 52; Purple Finch, 2; Pine 
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Siskin, 3; Goldfinch, 29; Red-eyed Towhee, 3; 
Ipswich Sparrow, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 19; 
Sempedia Sparrow, 1; Seaside Sparrow, 11; 
Vesper Sparrow, 23; Slate-colored Junco, 517; 
Tree Sparrow, 502; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Field 
Sparrow, 58; White-throated Sparrow, 87; Fox 
Sparrow, 56; Swamp Sparrow, 14; Song Sparrow, 
341; Lapland Longspur, 1; Snow Bunting, 22. 
Total, 83 species and subspecies, 58,000 indi- 
viduals (est.). The King Eiders, 6 Ducks and | 
drake were observed at Rockaway by M. V. B., 
J. M., A. L. W., and R. LaB., two of whom had 
had previous field experience with the species. 
The Prairie Horned Lark was observed a mile 
west of Idlewild where it breeds, and carefully 
identified by T. M. The House Wren was ob- 
served in the dry morainal ridge by O. K. and B. 
G. who had ample time to check every field-mark 
and who later in the day compared their notes 
with specimens of the Winter Wren. Specimens 
of winter Grackles from Flushing have always 
proved to be phase number 3, (Q. 4. ridgwayi) 
Oberholser.—Isanetr C. Astiz, Wiriram O. 
Astitz, Marig V. Beats, Herman L. Bonn, 
Anprew Bromet, CuHarvtes Dorxay, RicHarD 
Fiscuer, Broperick Gwyprr, THomas Imuor, 
Owen Knorr, Ropert Kunn, Russet La Bette, 
Joun Mann, Joun Mayer, Warton Sasin, 
Exwin Sire, Epwarp Stanprast, ARTHUR SkOPEC, 
Autan L. Watxer, members of Queens County 
Bird Club. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Summerville to Irondequoit 
Bay to Highland Park).—Dec. 26; 7.45 a.m. to 
4.45 p.m. Fair; ground bare; wind southwest, 
light, temp. 40° at start, 53° at finish. By auto to 
likely bird areas. Mr. Miller took Bay and High- 
land Park, Mrs. and Miss Heydweiller and Mr. 
Edson, Summerville and Durand to Bay; all this 
area is within the 15-mile circle. Mallard, 600; 
Black Duck, 2000 (est.); Greater Scaup, 85; White- 
winged Scoter, 1; American Merganser, 8; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 6; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 4; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Herring Guil, 
4570 (est.); Ring-billed Gull, 1300 (est.); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Blue 
Jay, 3; Crow, 6; Black-capped Chickadee, 5; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Catbird, 1; Robin, 3; 
Starling, 100; English Sparrow, 95; Pine Siskin, 
16; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Tree Sparrow, 23; Field 
Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Snow Bunting, 60. 

otal, 29 species, about 8910 individuals. The 
Catbird was seen at a distance of not over 10 feet 
by Miss and Mrs. Heydweiller and Mr. Edson, 
and the slate-colored body, black crown and 
brown under-tail coverts plainly seen. The Field 
Sparrow seen by Mr. Miller at a distance of not 
over 15 feet, the pink bill, plain gray underparts 
washed with rufous at the sides as well as the 
characteristic back markings noted.—Ww. L. G. 
Epson, H. S. Mititer, Mrs. A. M. Heypwsicier, 
Miss Mary Heypweler. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Dec. 26; 7 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Cloudy; no snow; minimum of open water; no 
wind; temp. 38° to 56°. Mohawk River from 
Lock 8 to Mohawk View, both sides of river; 
Collins Lake, Central Park, Niskayuna, Water- 
vliet Reservoir, Meadowdale, foot of Indian 
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Ladder, and intervening territory. Observers in 
5 groups of 2 or more. Red-legged Black Duck, 12; 
Goshawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
5; Ruffed Grouse, 9; Ring-necked Pheasant, 9; 
Herring Gull, 3; Great Horned Owl, 1; Belted 
Kingfisher, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy 
Woodpecker, 19; Blue Jay, 24; Crow, 882; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 242; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 48; Brown Creeper, 5; Winter Wren, 2; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Northern Shrike, 2; 
Starling, 772; English Sparrow, 193; Cowbird, 2; 
Goldfinch, 34; Slate-colored Junco, 62; Tree Spar- 
row, 93; Song Sparrow, 4; Snow Bunting, 2. 
Total, 27 species, 2444 individuals.—Gzorce 
BarnprinGe, Guy Bartiett, Esty HaLienseck, 
B. S. Havens, Josepx Janiec, Witt1aM Merrick, 
B. D. Mirrer, P. S. Micrer, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
N. Moore, Frances Reeves, Benton SgGutIn, 
Netie Van Vorsr. 

Staten Island, N. Y. (including Oakwood 
Beach, Moravian Cemetery, Tottinville, Prince's 
Bay, Green Ridge, West New Brighton and 
Travis ).—Dec. 27; 7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear, with 
slight haze to cloudy and overcast; wind gentle to 
brisk, southwest; ground bare and unfrozen; 
temp. 38° at start, rising. Observers in three 
parties in morning, together in afternoon; about 
20 miles covered in all, mostly on foot. Great 
Blue Heron, 1; Black Duck, 25; Scaup, 5; Golden- 
eye, 12; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 3; Killdeer, 9; Herring Gull, 670 (est.); 
Screech Owl, 1; Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 5; Horned Lark, 14; Blue 
Jay, 18; Crow, 45; Fish Crow, 1; Black-capped 
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Chickadee, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; House 
Wren, 1; Bluebird, 4; Starling, 350 (est.); Myrtle 
Warbler, 2; Meadowlark, 12; Cowbird, 17; 
Cardinal, 7; Goldfinch, 2; Savannah Sparrow, 1 
Slate-colored Junco, 70; Tree Sparrow, 50; White- 
throated Sparrow, 5; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 15; Snow Bunting, 50 (in one flock). 
Total, 35 species, 1410 (est..) individuals. English 
Sparrow, 100 (est.).—Howarp H. Creaves, 
Georce H. Hautett, Jr., CHarves Pearson, 
Carot Stryker, Mitton D. TuHompson. 

Syracuse, N. Y. (Onondaga Lake; Brewerton, 
Hitchcock and Shackelton points on Oneida Lake; 
Cicero and Black Creek Swamps; Kirkville Green 
and Round Lakes).—Dec. 27; 7 a.m. to §.30 P.M. 
Partly cloudy; no snow; wind south; temp. 57° at 
start, 59° at return. Onondaga Lake clear, Oneida 
Lake frozen. Fifty miles by automobile, 16 miles 
on foot. Common Loon, 1; Black Duck, 19; 
Golden-eye, 42; American Merganser, 109; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 125+; Herring Gull, 167; Ring-billed 
Gull, 54; Great Horned Owl, 1; Long-eared Owl, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; 
Crow, 725+; Black-capped Chickadee, 51; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 9; Brown Creeper, 3; Starling, 
350+; English Sparrow, 105. Total, 19 species, 
about 1774 individuals.—Gerorce D. Rusy. 

Westhampton, L. I., N. Y. (to South Haven, 
north to Long Island Sound).—Dec. 24; 7 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Clear; light to moderate west wind; 
temp. 32° at start, 40° at return. Observers to- 
gether. Common Loon, 1; Horned Grebe, 3; 
Great Blue Heron, 5; Mute Swan, 4; Mallard, 7; 
Common and Red-legged Black Duck, 2688; Gad- 
wall, 4; Baldpate, 33; Pintail, 218; Green-winged 
Teal, 3; Redhead, 5; Scaup, 75; American Golden- 
eye, 37; Buffle-head, 9; Old-squaw, 8; White- 
winged Scoter, 2; American Merganser, 2; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 10; Cooper's Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 4; Ruffed Grouse, 1; American 
Coot, 28; Wilson's Snipe, 2; Red-backed Sand- 
piper, 7; Glaucous Gull. 1: Great Black-backed 
Gull, 13; Herring Gull, 2824; Ring-billed Gull, 2; 
Dovekie, 1; Northern Flicker, 6; Northern Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Northern Horned Lark, 50; Blue 
Jay, 6; Crow, 200; Black-capped Chickadee, 11; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Winter Wren, 1; Starling, 879; Myrtle Warbler, 
12; English Sparrow, 10; Meadowlark, 1; Red- 
wing, 1; Cowbird, 2; Goldfinch, 152; Vesper 
Sparrow, 12; Slate-colored Junco, 14; Tree Spar- 
row, 6; Fox Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 4; 
Song Sparrow, 8. Total, 52 species, 7375 indi- 
viduals. The Dovekie was in Moriches Bay and 
flew out over the ocean.—Gitpert Raynor, 
LeRoy Witcox. 

White Plains, N. Y. (Saxon Woods ).—Dec. 27; 
9 aM. to 3 p.m. Light fog, lifting about 10 
o'clock to form a layer of light clouds through 
which the sun occasionally broke; thin film of 
ice on sluggish water; wind southerly, light; 
temp. 43° at start, 56° at close. Woodland with 
occasional grassy fields and wet swales. On foot, 
8 to 10 miles. Herring Gull, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy a non 2; Blue Jay, 8; 
American Crow, 5; Black-capped Chickadee, 9; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Starling, 30 (est.); 
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English Sparrow, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 12; 
Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 11 species, 77+ indi- 
viduals.—Joun T. Zimmer. 

Barnegat, N. J. (over same area as covered 
in 1935; Barnegat City to Beach Haven; West 
Creek to Barnegat and vicinity ).—Dec. 27; all day. 
Fair; no snow; little wind until evening; temp. 
50° to 64°. Many insects; spring a Ten 
parties: 1 in boat on ocean; 1 in Barnegat Bay; 
| in bay about Beach Haven. Common Loon, 3; 
Red-throated Loon, 4; Holberll’s Grebe, 4; 
Horned Grebe, 79; Gannet, 3; Great Blue Heron, 
4; Canada Goose, 4; American Brant, 440; Mal- 
lard, 10; Black (Common, and Red-legged) Duck, 
2003; Pintail, 1; Green-winged Teal, 7; Redhead, 
29; Scaup, 403; Golden-eye, 629; Buffle-head, 192; 
Old-squaw, 123; White-winged Scoter, 106; Surf 
Scoter, 2; American Scoter, 3; Hooded Merganser, 
2; American Merganser, 2; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 53; Turkey Vulture, 14; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Rough-legged Hawk, 9; 
Bald Eagle, 5; Marsh Hawk, 14; Sparrow Hawk, 
5; Bob-white, 76; Pheasant, 3; Semipalmated 
Plover, 1; Killdeer, 3; Black-bellied Plover, 20; 
Wilson's Snipe, 4; Knot, 32; Purple Sandpiper, 2; 
Red-backed Sandpiper, 352; Western Sandpiper, 2; 
Sanderling, 70; Great Black-backed Gull, 81; 
Herring Gull, 1956; Ring-billed Gull, 126; Bona- 
parte’s Gull, 6; Mourning Dove, 59; Horned Owl, 
2; Short-eared Owl, 2; Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 39; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 20; 
Horned Lark, 90; Blue Jay, 20; Eastern Crow, 264; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 13; Carolina Chickadee, 
126; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Brown Creeper, 1; Carolina Wren, 4; Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, 1; Short-billed Marsh Wren, 
2; Robin, 47; Bluebird, 22; Pipit, 1; Starling, 633; 
Myrtle Warbler, 303; English Sparrow, 142; 
Meadowlark, 58; Red-wing, 22; Purple Grackle, 
11; Cowbird, 3; Cardinal, 21; Purple Finch, 3; 
Pine Siskin, 14; Goldfinch, 133; Towhee, 2; 
Ipswich Sparrow, 3; Savannah Sparrow, 7; Sharp- 
tailed Sparrow, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 127; Tree 
Sparrow, 257; Field Sparrow, 8; White-throated 
Sparrow, 49; Fox Sparrow, 3; Swamp Sparrow, 7; 
Song Sparrow, 81; Snow Bunting, 35. Total, 93 
species and subspecies, about 9544 individuals; 
also 2 Rock Doves.—Irvino Brack, C. D. Brown, 
Dr. C. Coss, H. V. Coss, O. Eayre, J. L. Ep- 
warps, G. Emerson, D. Fasres, Dr. C. B. Heck, 
C. Jackson, E. B. Lana, F. Logrscuer, Jr., A. S. 
Marco ttn, C. K. and C. M. Nicnots, G. Reser, 
W. J. Rustinc, H. N. Russert, G. M. Szezey, 
R. W. Srorer, C. A. Urner, L. L. Watsu. 

Boonton, N. J. (within a 10-mile diameter). 

Dec. 27; dawn to dark. Clear to overcast; 
reservoir open but other lakes frozen; ground bare 
and rivers high; thin ice on surrounding meadows; 
west to south winds; temp. 34° to 45°. Observers 
together. Grebe (sp.?), 1; Great Blue Heron, 1; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 17; Mute Swan, 1; 
Mallard, 25; Black Duck, 250; Baldpate, 10; Ring- 
necked Duck, 6; Golden-eye, 3; Buffle-head, 12; 
American Merganser, 30; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Pheasant, 2; Herring Gull, 15; Rock Dove, 20; 
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Horned Owl, 1; Saw-whet Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 4; 
Flicker, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 16; Blue 
Jay, 130; Crow, 5000+; Fish Crow, 5; Chickadee, 
60; Tufted Titmouse, 15; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 30; Brown Creeper, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Robin, 1; Bluebird, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Star- 
ling, 200; House Sparrow, 35; Rusty Blackbird, 
350; Purple Grackle, 1; Cardinal, 10; Purple 
Finch, 7; Goldfinch, 56; Junco, 125; Tree Sparrow, 
75; White-throated Sparrow, 30; Swamp Sparrow, 
1; Song Sparrow, 35. Total, 49 species, 6609+ 
individuals. Fresh Long-eared Owl feathers were 
found beneath a hemlock tree in the Crow roost 
at Mountain Lakes.—Rosert BurkHart, ARTHUR 
Hines, Epwin Stearns, Russern Wester, Froyp 
WoLFarTH. 

Cape May, N. J. (15-mile circle).—Dec. 27; 6 
A.M. to 4.30 p.m. Clear in morning, cloudy in late 
afternoon; light southwest oma temp. 44° at 
start, 55° at finish. Ten teams in field. Common 
Loon, 5; Red-throated Loon, 5; Holboell’s Grebe, 
1; Horned Grebe, 10; European Cormorant, | 
(Miller and team); Double-crested Cormorant, 1; 
Great Blue Heron, 25; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 18; American Bittern, 1; Canada Goose, 
580; Black Duck, 11,514; Scaup, 210; Golden-eye, 
35; Buffle-head, 10; Old-squaw, 12; King Eider, | 
(female—Emlen and team, close view); White- 
winged Scoter, 20; Surf Scoter, 3; American 
Scoter, 1096; American Merganser, 1; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 8; Vulture, 112; Goshawk, 3; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 4; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 5; Golden Eagle, 1 (Cadbury and team); 
Bald Eagle, 6; Marsh Hawk, 17; Sparrow Hawk, 
21; Pigeon Hawk, 1 (Cadbury and team); Bob- 
white, 5; Virginia Rail, 1; Semipalmated Plover, 
3; Killdeer, 27; Black-bellied Plover, 26; Ruddy 
Turnstone, 1; Woodcock, 2; Greater Yellow-legs, 
11; Knot, 3; Purple Sandpiper, 2; Red-backed 
a 1600; Semipalmated ‘ea 4; 
Sanderling, 199; Black-backed Gull, 11; Herrin 
Gull, 2176; Ring-billed Gull, 69; Laughing Gull, 
1; Bonaparte’s Gull, 32; Dovekie, 2 (fresh dead 
specimens); Dove, 84; Great Horned Owl, 3; 
Kingfisher, 6; Flicker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 21; Phoebe, 2 (teams of 
McDonald and Stone); Horned Lark, 166; Blue 
Jay, 5; Crow, 2804; Fish Crow, 11; Carolina 
Chickadee, 76; Tufted Titmouse, 17; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 12; Winter Wren, 4; Carolina 
Wren, 7; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1; Short-billed 
Marsh Wren, 10; Catbird, 5; Thrasher, 2; Robin, 
541; Hermit Thrush, 6; Bluebird, 155; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 7; Pipit, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 31; 
Starling, 1466; Myrtle Warbler, 1648; Yellow- 
throat, 1; English Sparrow, 210; Meadowlark, 67; 
Red-wing, 244; Rusty Blackbird, 9; Cowbird, 30; 
Cardinal, 21; Purple Finch, 7; Goldfinch, 91; 
Towhee, 2; ievnich Sparrow, 4; Savannah Spar- 
row, 19; Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 14; Seaside Spar- 
row, 3; Vesper Sparrow, 3; Junco, 55; Tree Sparrow, 
108; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 28; 
White-throated Sparrow, 95; Fox Sparrow, 10; 
Swamp Sparrow, 7; Song Sparrow, 73; Snow 
Bunting, 6. Total, 104 species, 26,097 individuals. 
Observers, 36 in 11 teams as follows: A. EMuen, 
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L. M. Smitn, C. C. Ross; N. J. McDonatp, A. 
Brapy, R. D. Twininc; Witmer Stone, O.. W. 
Brown, J. W. Hess; E. A. Cnoate, Conrap 
Roxanp, C. B. Wortu; J. F. Srrert, R. T. Darsy; 
J. M. Capsury, L. M. Capsury, L. Capsury, 
E. S. Miter, Jr., M. A. Linton; J. K. Porter, 
W. B. Wricut, B. C. Hiatt, E. W. Marsuatt, 
E. W. Marsnatt, Jr.; Ricnarp H. Poucn, J. W. 
Hirt, C. A. Bicxina; R. F. Miter, F. C. Scumip, 
Jr., R. W. Smira; James L. Wuiraxer, J. H. 
Wuitaker, F. Danigt, J. Kesster, M. Linpaugr; 
Rosert L. Haines. 

Essex County, Elizabeth Region, N. J. (be- 
tween the Passaic River and the second Watchung 
ridge and Newark Bay in the 15-mile diameter as 
prescribed and as in former years, including South 
Mountain reservation, West Caldwell, Long 
Meadow, Hatfield Swamp, Verona Lake Park, 
the Notch Brook from Great Notch to Delawanna, 
Allwood Swamp, Davie’s woods and the edge of 
the Hackensack marshes. Port Newark and 
Elizabethport marshes, Rahway River at Spring- 
field, Echo Lake Park to Lake Surprise and the 
Commonwealth Reservoir ).—Dec. 26; before dawn 
until after dark. Fair; ground bare; wind south- 
west and moderate; temp. 34° to 60°. Observers 
on foot and by automobile in 8 main parties with 
additional notes from feeding stations. Horned 
Grebe, 1; Black-crowned Night Heron, 7; Ameri- 
can Bittern, 2; Mute Swan, 6; Mallard, 14; Com- 
mon Black Duck, 230; Red-legged Black Duck, 24; 
Pintail, 3; Canvas-back, 10; Scaup, 250; Golden- 


eye, 10; Old-squaw, 1; Ruddy Duck, 4; Hooded 
Merganser, 2; American Merganser, 3; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 7; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 8; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 8; Marsh Hawk, 2; Duck 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 18; Ruffed Grouse, 2; 
Bob-white, 7; Ring-necked Pheasant, 26; Killdeer, 
1; Wilson’s Snipe, 2; Iceland Gull, 1; Black- 
backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 313; Ring-billed 
Gull, 10; Bonaparte’s Gull, 175; Black Guillemot, 
1 (Urner); Rock Dove, 6; Mourning Dove, 1: 
Screech Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 6; Belted 
Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 10; Hairy Woodpecker, 16; 
Downy Woodpecker, 47; Horned Lark, 50; Blue 
Jay, 414; Crow, 661; Black-capped Chickadee, 
290; Tufted Titmouse, 76; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 75; Brown Creeper, 5; Winter Wren, 1; 
Short-billed Marsh Wren, 1; Catbird, 1; Robin, 1; 
Bluebird, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Pipit, 30; 
Cedar Waxwing, 10; Starling, 895; Myrtle War- 
bler, 76; English Sparrow, 465; Red-wing, 16; 
Rusty Blackbird, 2; Purple Grackle, 28; Bronzed 
Grackle, 5; Grackle (unidentified), 300; Cowbird, 
1; Cardinal, 20; Purple Finch, 13; Goldfinch, 54; 
Towhee, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 1; Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow, 1; Vesper Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored 


Junco, 483; Tree Sparrow, 386; Field Sparrow, 15; 


White-throated Sparrow, 70; Fox Sparrow, 1; 
Swamp Sparrow, 8; Song Sparrow, 76; Lapland 
Longspur, 4; Snow Bunting, 4. Total, 81 species 
and subspecies, 5790 individuals. Also, Mocking- 
bird Dec. 25 and 27 at feeding station.—Mkrs. 
Cuartes S. Heceman, Miss Bessiz B. Harina, 
Mrs. Bernarpv S. Roopig,*Ropert BurKknart, 
Russet Wester, Froyp Wotrartn, GeERBERT 
Repett, Davip Fasies, Atngy SmitH, Epwarp 
L. Cuauir, Epwarp B. Lano, Louis W. ANpER- 
son, Miss Betry Batt, Miss Eveanor Heiser, 
Lisgro Aje.io, Cuarces Weiss, JEROME FecuTNER, 
Georce Ka ty, D. Scnazrrer, Ltoyp Rosensium, 
Murray Mirtrernorr, Cirarence D. Brown, 
WituiaM J. Rustine, James L. Eowarps, CHarves 
A. Urner. 

Long Branch, N. J.—Dec. 24; 6.30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. No snow; ponds partly frozen; strong west 
wind forenoon; temp. at start 28°, at return 42°. 
Observers together in car and on foot. Oceanport 
to Wreck Pond. Area 15 miles in diameter. 
Canada Goose, 10; Mallard, 8; Black Duck, 430; 
Baldpate, 20; Pintail, 3; Green-winged Teal, 2; 
Canvas-back, 2; Lesser Scaup, 7; Butfle-head, 15; 
Old-squaw, 1; King Eider, 5 (2 males, 3 females, 
males immature, chocolate-brown head, gray- 
streaked breast, white eye-ring, no white on 
wings; females heavily barred, pale diamond area 
around eye, brown in color, studied at leisure 30 
yds. offshore with 5X glasses); Ruddy Duck, 7: 
Red-breasted Merganser, 35; Sparrow Hawk, 3; 
Bob-white, 9; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Killdeer, 
3; Black-backed Gull, 12; Herring Gull, 1200+; 
Ring-billed Gull, 4; Bonaparte’s Gull, 4; King- 
fisher, 3; Flicker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 1: 
Horned Lark, 7; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 30; Fish Crow, 
3; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Starling, 
300+; Myrtle Warbler, 40; English Sparrow, 35; 
Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 3; Junco, 3; Tree Spar- 
row, 8; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 40 species, 
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2231+ individuals.—Irvinc Brack, Georce M. 
SEELEY. 

Morris County, N. J. (Commonwealth Reser- 
voir, Chatham Meadows, Black Meadows, Boonton 
Reservoir, Great Swamp Dec. 26; 7 a.m. to 
4p.m. Clear; wind west, light; temp. 47° at start, 
55° at return. By automobile between points 
35X telescope used at Boonton. Horned Grebe, 1; 
Mallard, 17; Black Duck, 105; Baldpate, 12; 
Redhead, 3; Ring-necked Duck, 4; Scaup, 25; 
Buffle-head, 10; American Merganser, 85; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 3; Herring Gull, 
21; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6; Blue Jay, 76; Crow, 152; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 19; Tufted Titmouse, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 10; Starling, 45; English 
Sparrow, 70; Red-wing, 170; Grackle (?), 1; Gold- 
finch, 3; Junco, 8; Tree Sparrow, 10; Song Sparrow, 
10. Total, 29 species, about 880 individuals 
Paut Murpny 

Mount Holly, N. J. (7-mile radius ).—Dec. 26; 
7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; very little wind; temp. 
35° to 64°. Observers together. About 15 miles 
on foot. Great Blue Heron, 2; Black Duck, 6; 
Pintail, 11; Golden-eye, 9; American Merganser, 2; 
Turkey Vulture, 8; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Killdeer, 10; 
Herring Gull, 25; Flicker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; 
Downy Woodpecker, 30; Horned Lark, 25; Blue 
Jay, 10; Crow, 500; Carolina Chickadee, 20; 
Tufted Titmouse, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Mockingbird, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 2; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 15; Starling, 200; 
Myrtle Warbler, 1; English Sparrow, 25; Cardinal, 
12; Goldfinch, 8; Slate-colored Junco, 75; Tree 
Sparrow, 50; White-throated Sparrow, 25; Song 
~ cg 7. Total, 35 species, 1102 individuals. 
Newson D. W. Pumyga, Ermer Hicuiey, Joun 
F. MclIivain. 

Princeton, N. J. (within an 8-mile diameter) 

Dec. 26; before 7.30 a.m. till around 6 p.m. Clear, 
hazy; ground bare; streams open; canal, lake, 
ponds, and marshes mostly frozen; light southwest 
wind to calm; temp. 31° to 55°. Observers in 
pairs or singly, afoot throughout. Pied-billed 
Grebe, 1; Canada Goose, 33 (1 flock); Mallard, 70; 
Black Duck, +3; Shoveller, 1; Golden-eye, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Pheasant, 
3; Mourning Dove, 31; Great Horned Owl, 1; 
Long-eared Owl, 3; Belted Kingfisher; 3; Flicker, 
7; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 
7; Downy Woodpecker, 40; Horned Lark, 3 (1 
flock); Blue Jay, 78 (unusually common all 
autumn); American Crow, 2000; Fish Crow, 4; 
Chickadee, 40 (about 25 identified as Black-caps, 
4 as Carolinas); Tufted Tit, 80; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 37; Brown Creeper, 9; Winter Wren, 6; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Robin, 7; Bluebird, 3 (1 flock); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8; Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 2 together; Starling, 686; 
Myrtle Warbler, 15 (1 flock); Western Palm War- 
bler, 1 (same spot as last year, Russell and Loets- 
cher); House Sparrow, 240; Red-wing, 25; Rusty 
Blackbird, 28; Grackle, 10,500 (an unprecedented 
number in winter); Cowbird, 4; Cardinal, 48; 
Goldfinch, 43; Junco, 173; Tree Sparrow, 215; 
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Field Sparrow, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 41; 
Fox Sparrow, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 
36. Total, 50 species, at 14,600 individuals 
Dec. 23: American Merganser, 1; Wood Duck, 5 
(1 flock); Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 
1 freshly killed; Purple Finch, 3. Birds in general 
rather under usual numbers.—D. M. Comprton, 
C. H. Rocers, F. W. Constant, H. N. Russexr, 
Jr., F. W. Loerscuer, Jr., H. V. Cogs, Jr., R 
W. Srorgr. 

Ridgewood, N. J. (Oradell Reservoir to Frank- 
lin Lakes).—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Weather 
warm and clear. By foot and auto. Three parties 
Mallard, 13; Black Duck, 227; Baldpate, 10 
Greater Scaup, 2; American Golden-eye, 1. 
American Merganser, 26; Red-shouldered Hawk, }; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Herring Gull, 
145; Mourning Dove, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Great 
Horned Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 20, 
Blue Jay, 76; Crow, 24; Black-capped Chickadee, 
149; Tufted Titmouse, 43; White-breasted Nu-- 
hatch, 37; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Robin, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, !: 
Starling, 250+; English Sparrow, 170+ ; Cardinal, 
2; Purple Finch, 78; Goldfinch, 11; Junco, 55; 
Tree Sparrow, 132; Field Sparrow, 4; White- 
throated Sparrow, 7; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 23. Total, 39 species, 1494 individuals. 
Mrs. F. Dunnam, Mrs. I. J. Apams, Mrs. J. Van 
Saun, Mrs. W. W. Wooran, Mrs. H. Cannon, 
Russett Evans, Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Nicnots. 

Bedford County, Pa.—Dec. 24; 4.30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Clear; 3-in. snow; calm; temp. 10° at start, 
30° at return. By car 15 miles, about 15 miles on 
foot, near Osterburg. Observers together. Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Ruffed 
Grouse, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 23; Horned Lark, 57; Blue 
Jay, 4; Crow, 75; Chickadee, 14; Tufted Titmouse, 
13; White-breasted Nuthatch, 21; Brown Creeper, 
1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 17; Starling, 15; 
English Sparrow, 74; Meadowlark, 1; Cardinal, 5; 
Goldfinch, 6; Junco, 56; Tree Sparrow, 96; Song 
Sparrow, 7; Lapland Longspur, 8. Total, 25 species, 
510 individuals.—Davip and Raten BerKHEIMER. 

Deer Creek, Allegheny County, Pa.—-See 
end of Census. 

Glenolden, Pa. (to Tinicum, Springton Reser- 
voir, and vicinity).—Dec. 27; 6 a.m. to 10 p.m 
Partly cloudy; wind south, light; temp. 45° at 
start, 60° at finish. Observers in pairs and indi- 
vidually, working separately. Great Blue Heron, 
4; Common Mallard, 12; Common Black Duck, 
1000+; Hooded Merganser, 3 (Debes and Higgons ); 
American Merganser, 14; Turkey Vulture, 3; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 20; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow 
Hawk, 12; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1 (dead); 
Killdeer, 66; Herring Gull, 60; Ring-billed Gull, 
44; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 3; Hairy Wood- 

ker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 14; Northern 
Red Lark, 32; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 125; Fish 
Crow, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 19; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Winter Wren, 4; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1 (seen at close range 
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in fresh-water cattails—Gillespie); Catbird, 1 
(observed three separate occasions—Gillespie); 
Robin, 3; Bluebird, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 
(Bender and Fagan); Pipit, 3; Starling, 1000+; 
English Sparrow, 150+; Meadowlark, 42; Red- 
wing, 370+ (mostly females); Purple Grackle, 
100+ (Bender and Fagan); Cardinal, 19; Purple 
Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 19; Savannah Sparrow, 4; 
Slate-colored Junco, 142; Tree Sparrow, 101; 
Field Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 51; 
Fox Sparrow, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 
46. Total, 49 species, about 3448 individuals. 
Bob-white, Barn Owl and Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
observed the day previous, Dec. 26. The Carolina 
Wren, formerly a common permanent resident in 
Delaware County, is still greatly reduced in 
numbers and totally absent in some sections.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Vicror A. Depes, Eart T. 
Hiccons, Ricnarp O. Benner, Rosert W. Facan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun A. Gricespre. 

Harrisburg, Pa. (to Wildwood Park and 
Manada Gap and back by automobile and on 
foot).—Dec. 22; 8.10 a.m. to 4.20 p.m. Generally 
clear; wind northwest; snow-flurries at midday; 
temp. 30° at start, 32° at return. On foot, 6 miles 
and 19 by automobile. Observers together. Mal- 
lard, 43 (1 flock); Common Black Duck, 3 (to- 
gether); Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Crow, 32; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 38; Tufted Titmouse, 9; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Starling, 110; English 
Sparrow, 50+; Cardinal, 10; Purple Finch, 12+ 
(1 flock); Goldfinch, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 40+; 
Tree Sparrow, 26; White-throated Sparrow, 1; 
Song Sparrow, 24. Total, 20 species, about 419 
individuals.—Epwarp S. Frey, Maria MILLerR 
Frey. 

Moylan, Pa. (within 15-mile diameter ).—Dec. 
24; 8.40 a.m. to 6.05 p.m. Clear; nearly all of 
Springfield Lake and a large part of Springton 
Reservoir frozen over; moderate west wind; temp. 
30° at start, 44° maximum, 41° at return. Same 
route as last year with a few additional side- 
tracts; walk included Moylan, Wallingford, along 
Crum Creek, Swarthmore, Springton and Spring- 
field Dams, and along Ridley Creek. About 17 
miles, entirely on foot. Great Blue Heron, 1; 
American Merganser, 4; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Herring 
Gull 1: Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 1 (seen before actual 
walk started—others heard during walk); Crow, 
30+; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 10+; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Blue- 
bird, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Starling, 
200+- (est.); English Sparrow, 20+; Cardinal, 6; 
Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 1; Slate-colored 
Junco, 75 (est.); Tree Sparrow, 60 (est.); Field 
Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Song 
Sparrow, 10. Total, 26 species, about 451 indi- 
viduals. Also observed recently: 2 Red-breasted 
Nuthatches on Dec. 14, and a Carolina Wren on 
Dec. 18.—Cuarzgs E. Price, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Ogontz to Delair, N. J.; 
Beth Ayres to Castwick).—Dec. 26; 7.30 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Clear, warm; slight shifting breeze; 
temp. 42° at start, 52° at return. Observers sepa- 


rated. Horned Grebe, 1; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 1; Mallard, 102; Black Duck, 6000 (est. ); 
American Golden-eye, 2; American Merganser, 35; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Turkey Vulture, 4; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Cooper's Hawk, 4; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 7; Red-shouldered Hawk, 6; Broad- 
winged Hawk, 2; Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Marsh 
Hawk, 5; Pigeon Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; 
Bob-white, 10; Ring-necked Ticseate, 18 (12 
females, 6 males); Killdeer, 7; Herring Gull, 208; 
Ring-billed Gull, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Flicker, 
5; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 25; 
Horned Lark, 13; Blue Jay, 26; Crow, 621; Fish 
Crow, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 
40; White-breasted Nuthatch, 19; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Winter Wren, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Robin, 3; Pipit, 8; Bluebird, 9; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 10; Starling, 975; English Sparrow, 639; 
Purple Grackle, 2; Cowbird, 3; Cardinal, 55; 
Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 21; Slate-colored 
Junco, 200; Tree Sparrow, 92; Field Sparrow, 50; 
White-throated Sparrow, 10; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Swamp Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 62. Total, 54 
species, 8628 individuals.—Joun T. Hicains, 
Ricnarp T. Darsy, Jerome Kesster, MILitarp 
Linpaugr, Ricwarp F. Mixer, Hersert Cutter, 
Daniec Smitn, Rosert W. Smitn, Gerarp 
Rumet, Stepnen Daty, Harvey Moore. 
Reading, Pa. (radius 714 miles from city). 
Dec. 27; 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind 
southeast, light; temp. 36° at start, 56° at return. 
By automobile and afoot. Observers in 5 groups. 
Great Blue Heron, 1; Mallard, 150; Black Duck, 
300; Red-legged Black Duck, ‘200; Baldpate, 20; 
Pintail, 15; Green-winged Teal, 15; Shoveller, 1; 
Greater Scaup, 1; American Merganser, 75; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 3; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 5; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 9; Ruffed Grouse, 4; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 33; Killdeer, 1; Wilson's Snipe, 
3; Screech Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 30; 
Horned Lark, 5; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 1025; Fish 
Crow, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 64; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 16; White-breasted Nuthatch, 29; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 9; Brown Creeper, 11; Winter 
Wren, 2; Robin, 3; Bluebird, 7; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 28; Cedar Waxwing, 15; Starling, 18,136; 
Myrtle Warbler, 1; Northern Yellow-throat, 1; 
English Sparrow, 135; Meadowlark, 20; Rusty 
Blackbird, 4; Purple Grackle, 568; Cardinal, 21; 
Purple Finch, 13; Goldfinch, 61; Junco, 185; Tree 
Sparrow, 114; Field Sparrow, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 10; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 
57. Total, 55 species, 30,430 individuals.— 
Cuarvces Baker, Ernest Baker, Davin Berk- 
HEIMER, Kenneta M. Dearotr, Scotrr Dearotr, 
Samugt Gunpy, Samugt Guss, Joun Hann, E. 
Hitt, Paut Jensen, Curtis Jones, WaArkEN 
Larce, Pat Martin, Cuartes E. Moser, Haroitp 
Morais, Forest Moyer, Jr., Byron Nuns- 
MACHER, Everett WatTMAN, Ira WeiGie, Eari 
L. Poote, members of Baird Ornithological Club. 
Sewickley, Pa. (Pymatuning Lake Reservation, 
Linesville, Pa.).—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to 2.45 p.m. 
Cloudy, clearing at noon, rain in afternoon; lake 
frozen; old snow in sheltered places; strong wind; 
temp. 45°. About 12 miles; reservation encircled 
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not entered). Observers together. Mallard, 50; 
Goshawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 9; Bald Eagle, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 2; American Coot, 1; Great Horned 
Owl, 1; Flicker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue 
Jay, 2; Chickadee, 49; Tufted Titmouse, 5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; 
Starling, 62; English Sparrow, 22; Cardinal, 8; 
Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 23 
species, 259 individuals—Bayarp H. Curisry, 
Frank A. Hecner, Rospert [rons 

Springs, Pa. —Dec. 25; 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Clear; 
2 to 4-in. snow; wind southwest, very light; 
temp 38° to 5°. On foot, § miles. Ruffed Grouse, 
1; Bob-white, 14; Great Horned Owl, 2; Barred 
Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 4; Horned Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 4; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Starling, 1; House 
Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Slate- 
colored Junco, 25; Tree Sparrow, 20. Total, 18 
species, 106 individuals.—Anset B. Micuer. 

West Chester, Pa. (in West Chester and within 
a radius of 7% miles in all directions).—Dec. 22; 
8 a.m. to 5 p.M. Clear; northwest wind; temp. 
27° at start, 30° at return. Twenty-three members 
of the West Chester Bird Club in 6 groups. Great 
Blue Heron, 1; Mallard, 55; American Merganser, 
2; Turkey Vulture, 7; Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 5; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
6; Bob-white, 4; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Kill- 
deer, 2; Mourning Dove, 1; Screech Owl, 1; 
Belted Kingfisher, 3; Flicker, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 33; Blue Jay, 11; 
Crow, 2905; Black-capped Chickadee, 7; Tufted 
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Titmouse, 87; White-breasted Nuthatch, 28; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Winter 
Wren, 3; Bluebird, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
16; Starling, 1081; English Sparrow, 370; Cardinal, 
32; Goldfinch, 95; Slate-colored Junco, 504; Tree 
Sparrow, 175; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Song 
Sparrow, 38. Total, 35 species, 5444 individuals. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac G. Roperts, Mr. and 
Mrs. JosepH Cope, GrorGe ForsytHe, Frances 
Grorr, Heren Ruoavs, Marcuerite Catvert, 
Avice Swayne, Viocet Finpvay, Livian Pierce, 
Artuur Hoopes, RoGer Wuaitwortn, ALBERT 
Conway, Mr. and Mrs. Atrrep Hattows.1, 
Ropert Sent, Maser Grirritn, R. Louis Lioyn, 
Mrs. R. M. Scorr, Mrs. Asner Few, Marion 
Tuatcnuer, Mary Snarpres, members of West 
Chester Bird Club. 

Wyncote, Pa. (well within prescribed limits, 
Cheltenham to Horsham to Chestnut Hill). 
Dec. 21; 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mostly cloudy; ground 
bare; strong southwest wind; temp. 43° at start, 
37° at return. Over 30 miles by auto and afoot 
Observers together; only two for whole day 
Great Blue Heron, 1 (observed same place before); 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Bob-white, 6 (1 covey); Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 44 (of 10 males, 9 at Briar Bush Sanc- 
tuary); Mourning Dove, 7; Flicker, 5; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 18; Blue 
Jay, 10; Crow, 224; Black-capped Chickadee, 5; 
Tufted Titmouse, 26; White-beeasted Nuthatch, 
10; Brown Creeper, 2; Starling, 469; Myrtle 
Warbler, 2; English Sparrow, 133; Cardinal, 30; 
Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 4; Red-eyed Towhee, 1; 
Slate-colored Junco, 173; Tree Sparrow, 57; Field 
Sparrow, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 42; Fox 
Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 11. Total, 29 species, 
1296 individuals.—Joun Dornan, T. Russet 
Frank, Wittram W. Frecu, J. Forsom Paut, 
Kennetu E. Paut, Epwarp H. Parry, WILLIAM 
Pepper, Jr., Matcorm M. Smita, members of 
Wyncote Bird Club. 

Accokeek, Md. (east side of Potomac just 
below mouth of Piscataway Creek ).—Dec. 23; 8.45 
A.M. to 4.50 p.m. Clear most of the day with a few 
shifting clouds; temp. 27° at start, 36° at return. 
Area of about 2 square miles, comprising river 
front, cultivated river-flat, wooded swamp, cat- 
tail marsh, and border of adjacent wooded up- 
pland, covered intensively on foot. Observers 
together or singly at different times during the 
day. Great Blue Heron, 1; Black Duck, 250; 
Canvas-back, 5; Lesser (?) Scaup, 20; Golden 
eye, 11; American Merganser, 15 certain, 250 (?); 
Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Turkey Vulture, 10, 
Black Vulture, 13; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; 
Marsh Hawk, 3; Pigeon Hawk, 1 (this bird, flying 
low, was seen by all 3 observers; none of the 
characteristic markings of the Sparrow Hawk was 
seen, and it was agreed the bird was a Pigeon 
Hawk); Bob-white, 2; Killdeer, 4; Herring Cul, 
75; Ring-billed Gull, 5; Mourning Dove, 15; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 8; Red-bellied Wood- 

cker, 9; Red-headed Woodpecker, 20; Yellow- 
Pellied Sapsucker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 12; 
Blue Jay, 50; Crow, 25; Carolina Chickadee, 14; 
Tufted Titmouse, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Winter Wren, 3; Carolina Wren, 3; Bluebird, 30; 
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Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Pipit, 13; Starling, 12; 
Myrtle Warbler, 3; English Sparrow, 18; Meadow- 
lark, 11; Red-wing, 60; Cowbird, 1; Cardinal, 25; 
Goldfinch, 58; Slate-colored Junco, 100; Tree 
Sparrow, 125; Field Sparrow, 9; White-throated 
Sparrow, 75; Swamp (?) Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 
50. Total, 47 species, aaa 1450 indtviduals. 
W. W. Rusey, ent B. Notan, C. F. Park, Jr. 

Loch Raven (Baltimore Co. ), Md. (Baynes- 
ville to Loch Raven Dam and around the lake to 
Towson ).—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; slight 
southerly breeze; temp. 38° at start, 53° at return. 
About 18 miles on foot. American Merganser, 
197+; Turkey Vulture, 21; Bob-white, 14 (1 
covey); Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 26; Carolina 
Chickadee, 20; Tufted Titmouse, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Winter Wren, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; Bluebird, 6; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Starling, 1; Red- 
wing, 7; Cardinal, 11; Goldfinch, 3; Slate-colored 
Junco, 47; Tree Sparrow, 17; Song Sparrow, 2. 
Total, 22 species, 387+ individuals.—C. Haven 
Koxs, Jr. 

Port Tobacco (Charles Co.), Md. (area 
along Port Tobacco River between Port Tobacco 
Village and Brentland Wharf and south to Nanje- 
moy Creek ).—Dec. 26; 7 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Clear and 
warm. Distance on foot about 10 miles. Observers 
in pairs throughout the day. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; 
Great Blue Heron, 2; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 3; Mallard, 2; Black Duck, 3; Lesser 
Scaup, 3; American Golden-eye, 7; Ruddy Duck, 1; 
American Merganser, 7; Turkey Vulture, 35; 
Black Vulture, 12; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 6; Bald Eagle, 2; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Killdeer, 22; Herring Gull, 40; 
Ring-billed Gull, 1; Mourning Dove, 75; Barred 
Owl, 1; Flicker, 18; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 15; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 20; 
Blue Jay, 100; Eastern Crow, 250; Carolina Chick- 
adee, 50; Tufted Titmouse, 50; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Winter Wren, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; 
Mockingbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 2 (1 collected); 
Robin, 40; Hermit Thrush, 3; Bluebird, 30; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 15; Cedar Waxwing, 
125; Starling, 70; Myrtle Warbler, 25; English 
Sparrow, 30; Meadowlark, 20; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 4000; Rusty Blackbird, 6; Grackle, 1; Cow- 
bird, 1; Cardinal, 35; Purple Finch, 15; Goldfinch, 
20; Towhee, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 100; Tree 
Sparrow, 500; Field Sparrow, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 150; Swamp aioe, 10; Song Sparrow, 
30. Total, 57 species, 5970 individuals.—Ira N. 
Gasrigtson, Crarence Cotram, A. L. Netson, 
Crarence F. Smitu. 

St. Mary’s City to Point Lookout, Md.— 
Dec. 28; 7.15 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Foggy early in the 
day, especially over water, clearing in late after- 
noon; very little wind; mild, temp. about 60° in 
morning, slightly colder toward evening. Ob- 
servers together, covering about 12 miles in car 
and about 3 miles on foot. Horned Grebe, 14; 
American Golden-eye, 5;:Buffle-head, 9; White- 
—— Scoter, 2; Merganser, 3; Turkey Vulture, 
30; Black Vulture, 14; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Bald Eagle, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 1 
(found Tend); Killdeer, 18; Herring Gull, 10; 
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Mourning Dove, 9; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-bellied ro sarang 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 23; Chickadee, 1 
(heard); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (heard); Carolina 
Wren, 1 (heard); Mockingbird, 3; Bluebird, 40; 
Starling, 6; Myrtle Warbler (at least 17 in flock); 
English Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 7; Goldfinch, 15; 
Slate-colored Junco, 9; Field Sparrow, 9; White- 
throated Sparrow, 21; Song Sparrow, 16. Total, 
33 species, 298 individuals—W. Howarp Batt, 
Poorse KNappen, CHartotTeE May, FRANKLIN 
H. May. 

Washington, D. C. (Analostan Island, to 
Arlington Cemetery, Alexandria, and Rock Creek 
Park).—Dec. 27; 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. Cloudy; 
wind south, light; temp. 45° at start, 63° at return. 
Ten miles on foot. Observers together. Black- 
crowned Night Heron, 2; Mallard, 5; Canvas- 
back, 6; Lesser Scaup, 8; Turkey Vulture, 17; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Osprey, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Coot, 2; Killdeer, 1; Herring 
Gull, 3; Ring-billed Gull, 7; Screech Owl, 1; 
Barred Owl, 2; Red-headed bees gy ¥: 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 
3; Crow, 12; Chickadee, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 7; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Mockingbird, 1; 
Catbird, 1; Bluebird, 3; Starling, 20; Cardinal, 5; 
English Sparrow, 10; Goldfinch, 2; Slate-colored 
Junco, 5; Tree Sparrow, 2; White-throated Spar- 
row, 1; Song Sparrow, 3; Fox Sparrow, 2. Total, 
37 species, 158 individuals.—Lzon Ketso, Estate 
H. ~~, 

Amelia, Va.—Dec. 22; 7.30 a.m. to 12.20 P.M. ; 
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1.30 p.m. to 4.45 p.m. Clear; little wind; no snow; 
temp. at start 22°, at return 37°. A.m., Amelia 
village down Amelia branch, across to and along 
Nibb's Creek and return; p.m., by automobile to 
Winterham, through pastures and meadows to, 
and along Bark House Branch and return. About 
8 miles on foot, 7 miles by automobile. Observer 
alone. Turkey Vulture, 10; Black Vulture, 8; 
Bob-white, 8; Mourning Dove, 24; Flicker, 2; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 12; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 8; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 10; Chickadee, 
12; Tufted Titmouse, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4; Brown Creeper, 2; Winter Wren, 2; Carolina 
Wren, 4; Mockingbird, 6; Robin, 1; Hermit 
Thrush, 3; Bluebird, 19; Starling, 18; Myrtle 
Warbler, 2; House Sparrow, 40 (est.); Meadow- 
lark, 1; Cardinal, 10; Purple Finch, 4; Goldfinch, 
13; Towhee, 1; Junco, 60 (partly est.); Field 
Sparrow, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 36; Song 
Sparrow, 10. Total, 35 species, 363 individuals. 
Another census was taken Dec. 24, resulting in 31 
species only, but including the following that 
were not found the 22d: Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Killdeer, 1; Loggerhead Shrike, 1. The unusual 
number of Red-headed Woodpeckers is note- 
worthy. On Dec. 9 an unusual concentration of 
Red-headed Woodpeckers was observed in the 
wooded low grounds along Flat Creek in this 
country, when 15 were actually counted, and it 
was estimated that between 20 and 30 were present. 
As usual, a number of species that are always with 
us in winter were not seen the day the census was 
taken.—Joun B. Lewis. 

Blacksburg, Va. (V. P. I. Campus and down 
Stroubles Creek 4 miles, covering half a mile on 
both sides of creek ).—Dec. 22; 7 a.m. to 5.50 p.m. 
Clear; 2-in. crusted snow and sleet; wind west 
until noon, strong; temp. 26° at start, 28° at return. 
About 10 miles on foot and 10 miles by auto- 
mobile. Observers together most of the time. 
Turkey Vulture, 28; Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Bob-white, 53; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Killdeer, 
3; Wilson's Snipe, 5; Mourning Dove, 82; Barred 
Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 6; Pileated Wood- 
gm: 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed 

Joodpecker, 95; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 9; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 116+; Blue Jay, 86; Crow, 
700+; Chickadee, 23; Tufted Titmouse, 76; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 32; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Winter Wren, 1; Mockingbird, 6; Bluebird, 27; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Migrant Shrike, 2; 
Starling, 1800+ ; English Sparrow, 50+; Meadow- 
lark, 12; Rusty Blackbird, 2; Cardinal, 22; Slate- 
colored Junco, 49; Tree Sparrow, 136+; White- 
crowned Sparrow, 27; White-throated Sparrow, 5; 
Swamp Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 15. Total, 42 
species, about 3503 intietieade ~2. S. Givens, 
H. C. Ricxer, C. O. Hanptey, Jr., C. O. Hanp- 
ter; also A. B. Massey during afternoon. 

Lynchburg, Va. (Tomahawk Swamp, Timber 
Lake, Edgewood Farm, College Lake).—Dec. 26; 
7.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., 2.30 to 5 p.m. Partly 


cloudy; traces of sleet on north slopes; wind south- 
west, light; temp. 34° at start, 60° at 12.30 p.m. 
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About 9 miles on foot, 24 by car. Observers to- 
gether. Great Blue Heron, 1; Turkey Vulture, 10; 
Bob-white, 16 (2 coveys); Killdeer, 19; Mourning 
Dove, 11; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 2; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
14; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Hairy Wood- 
a, 3; Downy eo 6; Prairie Horned 

ark, 16; Blue Jay, 26; Crow, 24; Chickadee, 14; 
Tufted Titmouse, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; 
Winter Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 8; Mockingbird, 
4; Robin, 60 (flock, est.); Hermit Thrush, 2; 
Bluebird, 22; Starling, 39; English Sparrow, 24; 
Meadowlark, 4; Cardinal, 11; Purple Finch, 18; 
Pine Siskin, 16; Goldfinch, 41; Towhee, 1; Junco, 
62; Tree Sparrow, 10; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Field 
Sparrow, 30; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Swamp 
Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 7. Total, 39 species, 
547 individuals. Chipping Sparrow seen at close 
range in three stances, good light, 8X glasses, by 
both of us.—Lzonarp K. Beyer, Ruskin S. Freer. 

Washington’s Birthplace, Va.—Dec. 21; 
7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; wind southwest, fairly 
strong; temp. 25° at start, 20° at return. Washing- 
ton’s Birthplace National Monument thoroughly 
covered, then to Rappahannock River at Leeds- 
town, to Cat Point Creek, and return, within 15- 
mile diameter. About 6 miles on foot, 55 miles 
by car. Horned Grebe, 1; Great Blue Heron, 1; 
Mallard, 6; Black Duck, 300 (est.); Canvas-back, 
150 (est.); Lesser Scaup, 4; Buffle-head, 10; Ruddy 
Duck, 400 (est..); Hooded Merganser, 3; American 
Merganser, 50 (est.); Turkey Vulture, 78; Black 
Vulture, 8; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 3; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Bald Eagle, 1; Marsh Hawk, 4; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Killdeer, 12; Herring Gull, 22; Mourning 
Dove, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Horned Lark, 2; Fish 
Crow, 4; Crow, 150 (est.); Carolina Chickadee, 
25; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6; 
Brown Creeper, 3; Carolina Wren, 14; Mocking- 
bird, 9; Brown Thrasher, 1; Robin, 2; Hermit 
Thrush, 6; Bluebird, 17; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Migrant Shrike, 2; 
Starling, 200 (est.); Myrtle Warbler, 60; English 
Sparrow, 12; Meadowlark, 14; Red-wing, 400 
Cest.); Rusty Blackbird, 2; Purple Grackle, 200 
(est.); Cardinal, 16; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 8; 
Red-eyed Towhee, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 62; 
Tree Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 3; White-throated 
—- 7; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 21. 

otal, 57 species, 2331 individuals.—Cuares P. 
Preston. 

Chapel Hill, N. C.—Dec. 26; dawn until dark, 
two hours out in the middle of the day. Clear; 
calm; temp. 35° to 65°. Same territory covered 
as during censuses of last four years (6-mile radius 
including University Lake, Strowd’s Lowgrounds, 
Hogan's pond, New Hope Swamp, University 
campus and intermediate points). Serene sepa- 
rate for most part in morning and on foot, together 
in afternoon by car. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Double- 
crested Cormorant, 1; Great Blue Heron, 2; 
Bittern, 1; Mallard, 12; Black Duck, 31; Lesser 
(?) Scaup, 6; Hooded Merganser, 1; Turkey Vul- 
ture, 10; Black Vulture, 7; Cooper's Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 5; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 12; Killdeer, 5; 
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Dr. J. J. Murray 


Woodcock, 1; Wilson's Snipe, 6; Mourning Dove, 
13; Barred Owl, 1 (heard); Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 
43; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 12; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 10; 
Downy Woodpecker, 12; Phoebe, 1; Horned 
Lark, 25; Blue Jay, 60; Crow, 61; Carolina Chick- 
adee, 30; Tufted Titmouse, 23; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 7; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Brown- 
headed Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 4; Winter 
Wren, 33; Carolina Wren, 25; Mockingbird, 2; 
Brown Thrasher, 2; Robin, 150; Hermit Thrush, 
63; Bluebird, 97; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 23; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 12; Pipit, 17; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 170; Starling, 9; Myrtle Warbler, 65; Pine 
Warbler, 3; English Sparrow, 8; Meadowlark, 38; 
Red-wing, 600; Rusty Blackbird, 10; Purple 
Grackle, 5; Cowbird, 5; Cardinal, 36; Purple 
Finch, 84; Pine Siskin, 42; Goldfinch, 40; Towhee, 
28; Savannah Sparrow, 17; Vesper Sparrow, 3; 
Junco, 850; Field Sparrow, 112; White-throated 
Sparrow, 750; Fox Sparrow, 52; Swamp Sparrow, 
160; Song Sparrow, 900. Total, 71 species, about 
4833 indivisiuals. Larger numbers are partially 
estimates. Occurrence of the Cormorant (E. O.) 
here is unusual, this being our first winter record; 
one was also observed on the lake in November of 
this year. The invasion of Siskins, Horned Larks, 
and Red-breasted Nuthatches seems to be general 
here so far this winter. Turkey tracks were noted. 

-Evcenz Opum, ARrNoLtp BreckenripGg, Ep- 
MUND Taytor, Corr Coxer, M. S. BrecKENRIDGE. 

Red Springs, N. C.—Dec. 26; from dawn to 
dark, with one and one-half hours out for meals. 


Light clouds in morning, cloudy in afternoon; 
ground dry; light northeast wind; temp. at 8 a.m., 
38°; at noon, 68°; at 5 p.m., 60°. Swamps, savan- 
nahs, pine forests, farmland, and four millponds; 
3] ne by car, 7 on foot. Second and third 
observers present about two hours each. Duck 
sp.?), 3; Turkey Vulture, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 1; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; 
Mourning Dove, 64; Flicker, 23; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 14; Red-headed Woodpecker, 6; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 
11; Phoebe, 3; Blue Jay, 33; Crow, 19; Carolina 
Chickadee, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 13; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 10; Winter 
Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 24; Mockingbird, 8; 
Brown Thrasher, 9; Robin, 44; Hermit Thrush, 7; 
Bluebird, 16; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 28; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 20; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; 
Myrtle Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 7; English 
Sparrow, 35; Meadowlark, 12; Red-wing, 80 
est.); Rusty Blackbird, 105 (est..); Purple Grackle, 
75 (est.); Cardinal, 28; Purple Finch, 7; Goldfinch, 
24; Red-eyed Towhee, 12; Vesper Sparrow, 12; 
Slate-colored Junco, 9; Chipping Sparrow, 18; 
Field Sparrow, 38; White-throated Sparrow, 320 
est); Fox Sparrow, 41; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song 
Sparrow, 34. Total, 47 species, 1240 individuals. 

J. J. Murray, Dickson Varpett Murray, 
Mary Linpa VarRDELL. 

Adams Run, S. C. (Grove Plantation to Edisto 
Beach and return).—Dec. 23; 6.30 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
Sky overcast at start, clear by noon; light north 
wind; temp. 40° at start, 48° at noon. About 50 
miles by boat, automobile, and on foot. First two 
observers together after 11 a.m. Horned Grebe, 1; 
Pied-billed Grebe, 4; Double-crested Cormorant, 2; 
Great Blue Heron, 6; American Egret, 1; Louisi- 
ana Heron, 2; Little Blue Heron, 1; Green Heron, 
1; American Bittern, 1; Mallard, 1; Black Duck, 
100; Green-winged Teal, 150; Wood Duck, 2; 
Scaup, 1; Ruddy Duck, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 
6; Turkey Vulture, 15; Black Vulture, 10; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 5; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 2; Marsh Hawk, 7; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 2; Clapper Rail, 2; Coot, 16; 
Semipalmated Plover, 1; Killdeer, 1; Black-bellied 
Plover, 2; Wilson's Snipe, 3; Red-backed Sand- 
piper, 9; Western San piper, 6; Sanderling, 2; 

erring Gull, 3; Ring-billed Gull, 10; Bonaparte’s 
Gull, 2, Caspian Tern, 1; Mourning Dove, 8; 
Screech Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 3; 
Flicker, 15; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Phoebe, 3; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 10; Fish Crow, 700; 
Carolina Chickadee, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Brown 
Creeper, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, 2; Mockingbird, 4; Brown Thrasher, 1; 
Robin, 250; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 2; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 8; Pipit, 7; Cedar Waxwing, 12; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 5; Blue-headed Vireo, 1; 
Myrtle Warbler, 35; Yellow-throated Warbler, 1; 
Pine Warbler, 10; Meadowlark, 6; Redwing, 500; 
Rusty Blackbird, 5; Florida (?) Grackle, 200; 
Cardinal, 5; Goldfinch, 40; Red-eyed Towhee, 5; 
Savannah Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 
20; Swamp Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 25. Total, 
80 species, 2320 (est.) individuals.—J. Witicox 
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Brown, J. GLENN Brown, J. THompson Brown, 
Y. Yovanpe peV. Brown. 

Chester, S. C.—Dec. 22; 8.15 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
Clear; slight east wind; temp. 32° at start, 47° at 
return. On foot, 10 miles. Great Blue Heron, 1; 
Mallard, 15; Black Duck, 100 (est.); Redhead, 4; 
Canvas-back, 9; Buffle-head, 2; Turkey Vulture, 
12; Black Vulture, 7; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Bob- 
white, 8 (1 covey); Wilson's Snipe, 1; Mourning 
Dove, 2; Flicker, 12; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 12; 
Chickadee, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Winter Wren, 2; 
Carolina Wren, 5; Mockingbird, 1; Brown 
Thrasher, 1; Robin, 100 (est.); Hermit Thrush, 2; 
Bluebird, 71; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 5; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Myrtle 
Warbler, 15; Pine Warbler, 2; English Sparrow, 
29; Meadowlark, 36; Cardinal, 6; Purple Finch, 15; 
Goldfinch, 21; Red-eyed Towhee, 12; Leconte’s 
Sparrow, 5; Henslow's Sparrow, 2; Vesper Spar- 
row, 1; Junco, 150 (est.); Chipping Sparrow, 50 
est.); Field Sparrow, 100 (est.); White-throated 
Sparrow, 150 (est.); Fox Sparrow, 5; Swamp 
Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 50 (est.). Total, 51 
species, about 1050 individuals.—Wittiam W. 
Nee ty. 

Timmonsville, S. C.—Dec. 22; 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Fair; wind northeast, light; temp. 35° at 
start, 50° at return. On foot, 10 miles. Swamps, 
pine woods, and fields. Observers together. 
Turkey Vulture, 1; Black Vulture, 2; Marsh Hawk, 
3; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Killdeer, 12; Mourning 
Dove, 45; Flicker, 37; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker, 4; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 3; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 17; Phoebe, 4; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 9; 
Carolina Chickadee, 6; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 
6; Brown Creeper, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Mocking- 
bird, 14; Brown Thrasher, 3; Robin, 24; Hermit 
Thrush, 2; Bluebird, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 19; Cedar Waxwing, 20; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Starling, 2; Myrtle War- 
bler, 6; Pine Warbler, 5; English Sparrow, 20; 
Meadowlark, 100 (est.); Red-wing, 11; Cardinal, 
4; Goldfinch, 18; Towhee, 35; Savannah Sparrow, 
6; Vesper Sparrow, 20; Slate-colored Junco, 350 
est.); Chipping Sparrow, 16; Field Sparrow, 21; 
White-throated Sparrow, 150 (est.); Song Spar- 
row, 100 (est.). Fotal, 44 species, 1042 individ- 
uals.—Bixtxt and Simon Warp. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Dec. 27; 6.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Cloudy during most of day, rain in afternoon; 
little wind; temp. 55° at start, 62° at return. 
Members of Atlanta Bird Club in 5 parties. Local- 
ities included East Lake, South River section, 
Lakewood, Candler Airport, Piedmont Park, 
Collier Woods, Emory University section, Tucker, 
Brookhaven, and Silver Lake. In cars and on foot. 
Pied-billed Grebe, 6; Mallard, 4; Ring-necked 
Duck, 3; Scaup Duck, 2; Turkey Vulture, 13; 
Black Vulture, 5; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Marsh Hawk, 
2; Sparrow Hawk, 5; Bob-white, 10; Coor, 1; 
Killdeer, 19; Woodcock, 1; Mourning Dove, 43; 
Screech Owl, 1; Flicker, 17; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 6; Yellow- 
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bellied Sapsucker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; 
Downy Woodpecker, 7; Phoebe, 4; Blue Jay, 38; 
Crow, 58; Carolina Chickadee, 14; Titmouse, 16, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Brown-headed Nut- 
hatch, 6; Brown Creeper, 3; Carolina Wren, 5, 
Mockingbird, 13; Brown Thrasher, 8; Robin, 82; 
Hermit Thrush, 4; Bluebird, 44; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 17; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 8; Pipit, 25; 
Cedar Waxwing, 117; Loggerhead Shrike, 4; 
Starling, 191; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Pine Warbler, 
52; Palm Warbler, 2; Yellow-throat, 1; English 
Sparrow, 50+; Meadowlark, 80; Red-wing, 60; 
Cowbird, 68; Cardinal, 24; Purple Finch, 51; Gold- 
finch, 33; Towhee, 26; Savannah Sparrow, 3; 
Vesper Sparrow, 2; Junco, 86; Chipping Sparrow, 
1; Field owen, 57; Whise-cheonsed Sparsow, 53; 
Swamp Sparrow, 19; Song Sparrow, 17. Total, 
63 species, 1518+ individuals—Mavurice Aser- 
cromsig, E. P. Carson, Loretta Cuappett, Don 
Eyes, Norman Gites, Jr., Mrs. Lewis Gorpon, 
BerMa JARRARD, JuDGE Nga, Mrs. James CONNOR 
Ontver, Roy Owen, Netson Spratt, Ray C. 
WERNER. 
Savannah, Ga.—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
Pleasant; temp. at start 50°, at 2 p.m. 75°. Two 
arties, by auto 60 miles, on foot 5. White Bluff 

oad, Stevenson Ave., County Farm, Water's 
Road, Wormsloe, Rosario Garden, Waterfront of 
Isle of Hope and Thunderbolt. Louisiana Heron, 
1; Turkey Vulture, 11; Black Vulture, 32; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk, 3; Bald Eagle, 2; Marsh Hawk, 5; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Clap r Rail, 1; Killdeer, 5; 

erring Gull, 1; Ring-billed Gull, 60; Flicker, 20; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed Wood- 
aoe. 4; Sapsucker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 6; 

ed-cockaded Woodpecker, 1; Phoebe, 20; Tree 
Swallow, 1; Blue Jay, 39; Crow, 14; Fish Crow, 4; 
Chickadee, 18; Tufted Titmouse, 42; Brown- 
headed Nuthatch, 1; House Wren, 6; Carolina 
Wren, 26; Mockingbird, 26; Catbird, 5; Brown 
Thrasher, 26; Robin, 30; Hermit Thrush, 12; 
Bluebird, 75; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 45; Pipit, 
118; Shrike, 9; Starling, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 74; 
Pine Warbler, 11; Meadowlark, 16; Red-wing, 
400; Florida Grackle, 4; Cardinal, 27; Goldfinch, 
6; Red-eyed Towhee, 82; Savannah Sparrow, 3; 
Vesper Sparrow, 20; White-throated Sparrow, 225; 
Song Sparrow, 30. Total, 50 species, 1586 indi- 
viduals—H. B. Sxeerz, Mrs. Joun Seymour, 
Miss Marie Reppy, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Winco, 
Mrs. May Carn, Miss Loretta McCartuy, Mrs. 
V. H. Basserr. 

Daytona Beach, Fla. (to New Smyrna and 
return, and 7 miles inland).—Dec. 25; 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Rain much of the day; wind north-north- 
east; temp. 64° at start, 67° at return. About 90 
miles by car and afoot. Brown Pelican, 30; Cor- 
morant, 4; American Egret, 6; Snowy Egret, 5; 
Louisiana Heron, 3; Little Blue Heron, 5; Lesser 
Scaup, 70; Hooded Merganser, 4; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 3; Turkey Vulture, 3; Black Vulture, 2; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Duck 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 5; Bob-white, 5; Pi ing 
Plover, 8; Semipalmated Plover, 15; Black-bellie 
Plover, 6; Ruddy Turnstone, 12; Knot, 3; Red- 
backed Sandpiper, 1; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 15; 
Sanderling, 30; Herring Gull, 50; Ring-billed 
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Gull, 500; Laughing Gull, 100; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
5; Forster's (?) Tern, 20; Royal or Caspian Terns, 
200; Black Skimmer, 1000; Dovekie, 29 (5 living 
and 24 dead, all found washed up along the beach; 
this is the second invasion of Florida in ornith- 
ological history); Ground Dove, 2; Kingfisher, 7; 
Flicker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Phoebe, 3; 
Fish Crow, 3; Florida Jay, 1; Florida (?) Chicka- 
dee, 4; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 4; House Wren, 
2; Mockingbird, 6; Bluebird, 5; Loggerhead 
Shrike, 4; Palm Warbler, 2; Cardinal, 3; Towhee, 
1. Total, 48 species, 2194 individuals.—R. J. 
LONGSTREET. 

Gulfport, Fla. (to Pass-a-grille, over the Keys 
to Largo, to North St. Petersburg, back on shore 
to Pinellas Point, also St. Petersburg and Shore 
Acres).—Dec. 21. Clear; still; temp. 40° at start, 
§2° at finish. Three parties, 2 cars, all day, and 
1 till noon; 124 miles by car. Common Loon, 17; 
Horned Grebe, 7; Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Brown 
Pelican, 300; Double-crested Cormorant, 1000; 
Anhinga, 1; Great Blue Heron, 22; American 
Egret, 50; Snowy Egret, 21; Louisiana Heron, 17; 
Little Blue Heron, 98; Green Heron, 3; Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, 4; Wood Ibis, 2; White 
Ibis, 1; Mallard, 4; Ring-necked Duck, 8; Lesser 
Scaup, 3000+; Red-breasted Merganser, 56; 
Turkey Vulture, 17; Black Vulture, 13; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 10; Marsh Hawk, 5; Osprey, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 23; Bob-white, 18; Clapper 
Rail, 4; Florida Gallinule, 6; American Coot, 2; 
Snowy Plover, 4; Semipalmated Plover, 45; 
Wilson's Plover, 2; Killdeer, 40; Black-bellied 
Plover, 46; Ruddy Turnstone, 64; Wilson's Snipe, 
1; Spotted Sandpiper, 5; Willet, 14; American 
Knot, 100; Least Sandpiper, 5; Red-backed Sand- 
piper, 2; Eastern Dowitcher, 14; Semipalmated 
andpiper, 84; Sanderling, 35; Herring Gull, 170+; 
Ring-billed Gull, 272; Laughing Gull, 300; 
Forster's Tern, 43; Royal Tern, 460; Cabot’s Tern, 
5; Black Skimmer, 2000; Mourning Dove, 14; 
Ground Dove, 37; Belted Kingfisher, 46; Flicker, 
11; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 11; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-cock- 
aded Woodpecker, 2; Eastern Phoebe, 12; Tree 
Swallow, 58; Blue Jay, 8; Fish Crow, 5; Tufted 
Titmouse, 3; Gray-headed Nuthatch, 6; House 
Wren, 8; Mockingbird, 134; Catbird, 6; Robin, 
266; Bluebird, 40; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 5; Loggerhead Shrike, 34; 
White-eyed Vireo, 1; Blue-headed Vireo, 1; 
Myrtle Warbler, 142; Yellow-throated Warbler, 1; 
Pine Warbler, 4; Palm Warbler, 100; Yellow- 
throat, 10; English Sparrow, 39; Meadowlark, 30; 
Red-wing, 340; Boat-tailed Grackle, 140; Purple 
Grackle, 80; Cardinal, 10; Goldfinch, 30; Red- 
eyed Towhee, 2; White-eyed Towhee, 16; Scott's 
Seaside Sparrow, 1; Pine-woods Sparrow, 1; 
Swamp Sparrow, 1. Total, 95 species, 10,092 
individuals Mrs. Lucy Srocx cme Mrs. 
Witi1am T. Woop, Mrs. Hersert Mixis, Master 
Rosin Mitts, Mrs. Daistze M. Morrison, Miss 
Marie G. WILtson. 

Jacksonville, Fla. (Nassau Sound region of 
Duval and Nassau Counties).—Dec. 22; 8.30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Clear; wind northeast, light; temp. 39° 
at start, 62° at return. Five miles on foot; between 


S. A. Grimes 


points by car. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Brown Peli- 
can, 50; Gannet, 1; Cormorant, 6; Ward's Heron, 8; 
American Egret, 15; Snowy Egret, 2; Louisiana 
Heron, 1; Little Blue Heron, 2; Green Heron, 1; 
Scaup Ducks, 50; Red-breasted Merganser, 6; 
Turkey Vulture, 10; Black Vulture, 75; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 3; Marsh Hawk, 6; Sparrow 
Hawk, 15; Clapper Rail, 1; Guenesaan, 2: 
Piping Plover, 5; Semipalmated Plover, 25; Kill- 
deer, 1; Black-bellied Plover, 12; Ruddy Turn- 
stone, 10; Wilson's Snipe, 1; Greater Yellow-legs, 
9; Least Sandpiper, 100; Red-backed Sandpiper, 
30; Dowitcher, 50; Semipalmated and Western 
Sandpipers, 400; Sanderling, 90; Herring Gull, 
200; Ring-billed Gull, 250; Laughing Gull, 20; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 20; Forster's Tern, 50; Royal 
Tern, 115; Black Skimmer, 50; Mourning Dove, 2; 
Ground Dove, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 5; Flicker, 2; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker, 2; Phoebe, 5; Tree Swallow, 800; 
Blue Jay, 20; Crow,, 12; Fish Crow, 150; Carolina 
Chickadee, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Florida Nut- 
hatch, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 9, House 
Wren, 10; Carolina Wren, 2; Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, 12; Mockingbird, 35; Catbird, 3; Brown 
Thrasher, 1; Robin, 10; Hermit Thrush, 5; Blue- 
bird, 50; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 15; Pipit, 50; Loggerhead Shrike, 18; 
White-eyed Vireo, 4; Blue-headed Vireo, 1; 
Myrtle Warbler, 300; Pine Warbler, 40; Palm 
Warblers, 100; Yellow-throat, 8; Meadowlark, 25; 
Red-wing, 10; Boat-tailed Grackle, 70; Cardinal, 
8; Goldfinch, 25; Red- and White-eyed Towhees, 
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30; Savannah Sparrow, 100; Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 
6; Seaside Sparrow, 1; Vesper Sparrow, 10; Pine- 
woods Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 25; White- 
throated Sparrow, 60; Swamp Sparrow, 15; Song 
Sparrow, 2. Total, 93 full-ranking species, about 
3750 individuals.—S. A. Grimes. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Dec. 26; 7.15 a.m. to 1.45 
P.M.; 3to 5.30 p.m. Partly cloudy, with occasional 
showers in a.M.; strong wind from southeast; 
temp. 55° at start, 59° at return. About 90 miles 
by car and 9 miles on foot: woods, fields, fresh- 
water swamp, bay-shore, and Gulf beach, all 
within 15-milcs diameter, and the same territory 
covered in 1933, 1934, and 1935. Observers in two 
parties in a.m., together in p.m. Common Loon, 
11; Horned Grebe, 1; Pied-billed Grebe, 2; Brown 
Pelican, 7; Double-crested Cormorant, 5; Great 
Blue Heron, 2; Black Duck, 19; Lesser Scaup, 20; 
Canvas-back (rare in this region), 7; American 
Golden-eye, 18; Red-breasted Merganser, 10; 
Turkey Vulture, 3; Black Vulture, 43; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Pigeon Hawk (rare in winter), 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
8; Killdeer, 27; Black-bellied Plover, 1; Wilson's 
Snipe, 2; Sanderling, 6; Herring Gull, 61; Ring- 
billed Gull, 11; Laughing Gull, 3; Royal Tern, 15; 
Mourning Dove, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 9; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 4; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Phoebe, 
17; Tree Swallow, 4; Blue Jay, 77; Southern Crow 
and Fish Crow (some of each definitely identified), 
41; Carolina Chickadee, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 11; 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, 4; House Wren, 2; 
Carolina Wren, 2; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1; 
Mockingbird, 30; Brown Thrasher, 4; Robin, 43; 
Bluebird, 70 (a flock of 50); Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 1; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 43; Pipit, 1; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 18; Starling, 298 (a flock of 
250); Blue-headed Vireo, 2; Orange-crowned 
Warbler, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 155; Pine Warbler, 
97; Palm Warbler, 47; Yellow-throat, 2; Meadow- 
lark, 6; Red-wing, 81 (a flock of 40); Florida 
Grackle (rare in winter), 2; Cardinal, 13; Gold- 
finch, 52; Towhee, 11; Savannah Sparrow, 21; 
Henslow's Sparrow (rare), 1; Vesper toanens, 15; 
Chipping Sparrow, 104; Field Sparrow, 8; White- 
throated Sparrow, 20. Total, 71 species, about 
1640 individuals. Starlings appeared in large 
flocks this winter for the first time. High wind 
may account for scarcity of Hawks and shore- 
birds. Persistent search by all observers failed to 
find several species typical of the region covered. 

-Wittram A. Wimsatt Cin field in morning period 
only), Curtis L. Kinospery, Ropert C. Mc- 
Criananan, A. F. Wicxe, Jr., Francis M. Weston. 

Sanford (Seminole Co. ), Fla. (from Sanford 
to western shore of Lake Harney, including parts 
of St. John’s River and Lake Jessup marshes, con- 
tiguous area, not exceeding 15 ie in diameter, 
exactly same area as last year’s Census ).—Dec. 23; 
7 a.m. to §.30 p.m. Clear until 11 a.m., thereafter 
cloudy, with rain after 3 p.m.; wind southwest, 
moderate, shifting to northeast and stronger ; 
temp. 50° at start, 60° at return. Miles traveled, 
on foot 25, by car 110, by boat 8. Observers 
hunting as four parties. Common Loon, 1; Pied- 
billed Grebe, 7; Cormorant, 5; Water-Turkey, 1; 
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Ward's Heron, 29; American Egret, 41; Snowy 
Egret, 9; Louisiana Heron, 37; Little Blue Heron, 
23; Green Heron, 2; Black-crowned Night Heron, 
3; American Bittern, 1; Mallard, 1; Florida Duck, 
55; Baldpate, 10; Pintail, 425; Green-winged Teal, 
4; Blue-winged Teal, 57; Shoveller, 50; Scaup, 335; 
Ruddy Duck, 2; Turkey Vulture, 59; Black Vul- 
ture, 22; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 8; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 9; Marsh Hawk, 12; Duck 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 35; Bob-white, 1; 
Turkey, 4; King Rail, 5; Florida Gallinule, 2; 
Coot, 672; Semipalmated Plover, 3; Killdeer, 82; 
Black-bellied ey 7; Wilson's Snipe, 1105; 
Spotted + 2; Greater Yellow-legs, 22; 
Lesser Yellow-legs, 12; Least Sandpiper, 327; 
Dowitcher, 6; Red-backed Sandpiper, 42; Semi- 
almated Sandpiper, 51; Herring Gull, 4; Ring- 
Pitled Gull, 55; Laughing Gull, 2; Forster's Tern, 
4; Common Tern, 1; Royal Tern, 1; ~~ Tern, 
10; Black Skimmer, 1; Mourning ve, 31; 
Ground Dove, 12; Kingfisher, 22; Flicker, 11; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
22; Red-headed Woodpecker, 12; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 1; 
Phoebe, 68; Tree Swallow, 306; Blue Jay, 47; 
Florida Crow, 10; Fish Crow, 5275; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 112; Gray-headed Nuthatch, 3; House 
Wren, 8; Florida Wren, 7; Prairie Marsh Wren, 1; 
Short-billed Marsh Wren, 3; Mockingbird, 79; 
Catbird, 2; Brown Thrasher, 1; Robin, 550; Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 44; Gnatcatcher, 58; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 60; Pipit, 29; Loggerhead 
Shrike, 81; White-eyed Vireo, 2; Solitary Vireo, 5; 
Orange-crowned Warbler, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 206; 
Yellow-throated Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 15; 
Prairie Warbler, 1; Western Palm Warbler, 535; 
Yellow Palm Warbler, 2; Oven-bird, 1; Yellow- 
throat, 21; House Sparrow, 100; Meadowlark, 122; 
Red-wing, 350; Boat-tailed Grackle, 250; Florida 
Grackle, 583; Cowbird, 1; Cardinal, 56; Goldfinch, 
86; Red-eyed Towhee, 5; White-eyed Towhee, 3; 
Savannah Sparrow, 36; Grasshopper Sparrow, 1; 
Henslow’s Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 2; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1; Swamp — 18; 
Song Sparrow, 1. Total, 115 species, about 13,000 
rar ay serge Joun M. Quirk, Joun Morris, 
Ernest Sournwarp, E. B. Stowg, Byrt Hicos, 
Wixu1am Goetscn, Jr., Buck Forcuson, Ricnarp 
S. Mason, J. J. Rocco, C. R. Mason, Franx R. 
Quirk, Water Warp, Harry Brownueg, Jack 
C. Russert. 

Titusville, Fla. (in vicinity of Brevard Reser- 
vation, or Pelican Island, entire area not over 2 
miles in diameter, including a portion of the south 
end of Mosquito Lagoon).—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to 
6 P.M. Cloudy; strong wind in morning, decreas- 
ing toward evening; temp. 65° at start, 66° at 
return. On foot, 5 miles, 4 miles by canoe. One 
observer. Common Loon, 3; Horned Grebe, 9; 
Pied-billed Grebe, 3; White Pelican, 5; Brown 
Pelican, 1000; Cormorant, 50; Ward's Heron, 25; 
American Egret, 30; Snowy Egret, 12; Louisiana 
Heron, 20; Little Blue Heron, 20; Black-crowned 
Night Heron, 20; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 
1; Wood Ibis, 6; Mallard, 2; Red-legged Black 
Duck, 2; Florida Duck, 15; Baldpate, 100; Pin- 
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tail, 150; Green-winged Teal, 5; Blue-winged 
Teal, 10; Shoveller, 30; Scaup Duck, 1500; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 7; Turkey Vulture, 20; Black 
Vulture, 25; Bald Eagle, 1; Marsh Hawk, 5; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Clapper Rail, 10; Coot, 2; 
Semipalmated Plover, 4; Killdeer, 15; Black- 
bellied Plover, 25; Turnstone, 10; Wilson's Snipe, 
1; Greater Yellow-legs, 15; Lesser Yellow-legs,-5; 
Knot, 2; Least Sandpiper, 500; Dowitcher, 10; 
Red-backed Sandpiper, 500; Semipalmated Sand- 

iper, 500; Western Sandpiper, 5; Sanderling, 3; 
eine Gull, 9; Ring-billed Gull, 100; Laughing 
Gull, 25; Forster's Tern, 25; Caspian Tern, 150; 
Black Skimmer, 100; Ground Dove, 1; Kingfisher, 
6; Flicker, 1; Phoebe, 3; Fish Crow, 12; House 
Wren, 2; Florida Wren, 1; Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, 1; Mockingbird, 4; Catbird, 3; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Prairie War- 
bler, 1; Palm Warbler, 30; Water-Thrush, 1; 
Yellow-throat, 25; Red-wing, 50; Boat-tailed 
Grackle, 100; Cardinal, 5; Towhee, 3; Savannah 
Sparrow, 10; Eastern Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 10; 
Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 2; Swamp Spar- 
row, 10. Total, 75 species, 5384 individuals. 
Dovekie, Dec. 26.—M. J. Wastratt, Jr. 

Ashtabula, Ohio.—Dec. 24; 6 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
Thawing; ground half covered with the remains 
of a 3-in. snow; temp. 28° to 36°. Lake Erie open 
except for occasional patches of drift-ice, hence 
no concentration of water-birds around the area 
kept open by the heated waters of the Cleveland 
Illuminating Company as last year. Observations 
covered the entire lake-shore and lake-plain strip 
between Ashtabula and Conneaut; 13 miles on 
foot, 116 by auto. Common Loon, 1; Horned 
Grebe, 2; Whistling Swan, 16; Canada Goose, 34; 
Mallard, 6; Black Duck, 34; Gadwall, 1; Redhead, 
2; Canvas-back, 45; Ring-necked Duck, 1; Greater 
(?) Scaup, 43; Lesser Scaup, 3; American Golden- 
eye, 133; Buffle-head, 1; Old-squaw, 9; American 
Scoter, 16; Hooded Merganser, 3; American Mer- 
ganser, 227; Red-breasted Merganser, 32; Bald 
Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Coot, 1; Great Black- 
backed Gull, 1; Glaucous Gull, 1; Ring-billed 
Gull, 27; Herring Gull, 496; Bonaparte’s Gull, 64; 
Snowy Owl, 1; Flicker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 19; Downy Woodpecker, 26; 
Northern Horned Lark, 7; Blue Jay, 61; Black- 
ae Chickadee, 22; Tufted Titmouse, 43; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 19; Starling, 361; 
English Sparrow, 128; Cardinal, 14; Purple Finch, 
6; Goldfinch, 36; Slate-colored Junco, 34; Tree 
Sparrow, 32; Song Sparrow, 6; Snow Bunting, 3. 

otal, 46 species, 2033 individuals. Note the 
absence or marked scarcity of Hawks, Owls, 
Horned Larks, Kingfishers, gallinaceous birds, 
Doves, Thrushes, Blackbirds, Wrens, Waxwings, 
and certain of the Sparrow tribe. The Snowy Owl 
and the Whistling Swans were floating on drift- 
ice in Lake Erie.—Lawrence E. Hicks. 

Buckeye Lake, Ohio.—Dec. 27; daylight to 
dark. Partly cloudy in a.m.; heavy clouds in P.M., 
followed by driving rain after 3 p.m.; ground 
muddy; wind south, brisk, max. 30 m.p.h.; temp. 
very mild, max. 60°, min. 50°. The lake had 
_ — since November but had become 
about half open by evening. Spring ‘ rs’ 
(Hyla ponte, goal ‘owe 900  phoudacris 


Lawrence E. Hicks 


triseriata) singing sporadically; ‘woolly bear’ 
caterpillars (Ista isabella) and grasshopper nymphs 
(Chortophata) out of hibernation. Four parties of 
3, 4, 4, and 4 observers, working same territory 
as last two years. Mallard, 242; Black Duck, 
1295; Baldpate, 3; Pintail, 9; Green-winged Teal, 
3; Shoveller, 2; Redhead, 1; Golden-eye, 28; 
Hooded Merganser, 5; American Merganser, 9; 
Turkey Vulture, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 5; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 2; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; 
Bald Eagle, 1; Marsh Hawk, 9; Sparrow Hawk, 24; 
Bob-white, 88 (18 coveys); Pheasant, 11; Herring 
Gull, 18; Ring-billed Gull, 5; Mourning Dove, 43; 
Barn Owl, 2; Screech Owl, 7; Short-eared Owl, 12; 
Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 15; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 19; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 83; Horned hak, 23; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 
135; Carolina Chickadee, 140; Tufted Titmouse, 
192; White-breasted Nuthatch, 69; Brown Creeper, 
15; Winter Wren, 3; Carolina Wren, 5; Robin, 1; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Starling, 295; English 
Sparrow, 805; Meadowlark, 9; hel-wine, 203 (2 
arctolegus almost certainly identified); Rusty Black- 
bird, 1; Cowbird, 1; Cardinal, 188; Purple Finch, 
2; Goldfinch, 9; Junco, 71; Tree Sparrow, 646; 
Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 118. Total, 
56 species, 4901 individuals.—Grorce Wo.rram, 
Cuartes F. Warxer, Mitton B. TrauTMAn, 


Joun S. Tuomas, Epwarp S. Tuomas, ARTHUR 


Stupka, Geng Rea, Dare Jenkins, L. E. Hicks, 
Harry Fasert, Froyp B. Caapman, Donatp 
Borror, Wituiam J. Taytor, Juuius Katz, 
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Lutagr BAUMGARTNER, members of the Wheaton 
Club, Columbus. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 9 a.m. to 12.50 p.m., 
and 2.15 to 4.50 p.m. Cloudy; some snow and ice 
on the ground; wind southwest, light; temp. 43° 
to §8°. Observers together. Cooper's (?) Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 7; Prairie Horned Lark 
singing), 6; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 12; Chickadee 
singing), 26; Tufted Titmouse, 22; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Carolina Wren (singing), 1; Starling, 
58; Cardinal, 22; Slate-colored Junco, 23; Tree 
Sparrow, 9; Song Sparrow, 7. Total, 18 species, 
212 individuals.—Harry B. McConne.t, Joun 
G. Worwey, Mitton Ronsnem, Mirron McC. 
RONSHEIM 

Cambridge, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
Sky hazy; ground clear, except portions of north 
hillsides where some drifts yet remain from recent 
snowfall; ponds and backwaters frozen over; 
streams open; wind south, moderate; temp. 34° at 
8 a.m., 52° at 3 p.m. On foot, 9 miles north from 
Cambridge, covering the Wills Creek Valley and 
its adjacent fields and wooded hills. Cooper's 
Hawk (?), 2; Bob-white, 23 (2 coveys); Screech 
Owl, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Blue Jay, 2; 
Crow, 9; Carolina Chickadee, 21; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Starling, 
7; English Sparrow, 40; Cardinal, 9; Junco, 7; 
Tree Sparrow, 51; Song Sparrow, 8. Total, 17 
species, 217 individuals. Last Carolina Wren ob- 
served Nov. 29. Mockingbird also seen Dec. 3.— 
Exvus H. Suimp 

Canton, Ohio (7'%-mile radius).—Dec. 26; 
6.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Generally clear to 2.30, thence 
cloudy; ground bare, except a few snow-patches; 
wind south by west, light; temp. 41° at start, 
52° at return. Observers in 9 groups. Goshawk, 1; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 4; Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red- 
pees Teer Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 6; Sparrow 
Hawk, 16; Bob-white, 112 (9 coveys); Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 3; Mourning Dove, 2; Screech 
Owl, 1; Flicker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 53; 
Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 40; Crow, 1800; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 64; Tufted Titmouse, 82; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 56; Brown Creeper, 2; Carolina 
Wren, 1; Robin, 2; Starling, 687; Meadowlark, 1; 
Rusty Blackbird, 1; Cardinal, 40; Goldfinch, 2; 
Slate-colored Junco, 101; Song Sparrow, 64; Tree 
Sparrow, 594. Total, 31 species, 3754 individuals. 
The Crows are a conservative count of the birds 
leaving a roost at dawn in small flocks.—Epwarp 
D. Kimes, Georce Nigport, Ray W. Bracner, 
Daisy Lencet, Marjorie H. Smitx, Gwenpo.yn 
Licut, Rex ALexanpgr, JupGs J. L. Froyp, Mrs. 
Joun Danner, Eva SparrowGrove, L. L. Bow- 
MAN, Don M. Brown, GLENN MILER, Mary 
Evten Hemmino, Estner Grossman, Howarp 
Braun, Grover Kepiincer, Jr., Mr. and Mars. 
D. R. Pratt, C. R. Brus, W. F. Davis, Rosert 
E. Batt, members of Neo Naturalists Society. 

Cleveland, Ohio (from eastern limits eastward 
and northeastward including lakeshore, road- 
sides, open fields, river bottom, and beech-maple 
woodland).—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. 
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Overcast and intermittent sunshine; light west 
and southwest wind; temp. 48° at start, 56° at 
return. There were 28 observers in 9 parties 
(Cleveland Bird Club) covering contiguous terri- 
tory. Combined mileage: 118 by auto, 50.5 on 
foot. Black Duck, 60; Ring-necked Duck, 15; 
Lesser Scaup, 35; Golden-eye, 48; Cooper's Hawk, 
4; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Bob-white, 44; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 4; Herring Gull, 34; Ring-billed 
Gull, 46; Bonaparte’s Gull, 50; Mourning Dove, 5; 
Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; 
Downy Woodpecker, 25; Prairie Horned Lark, 15; 
Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 
72; Tufted Titmouse, 54; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 37; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown 
Creeper, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 1; 
Starling, 133; English Sparrow, 128; Cardinal, 36; 
Goldfinch, 4; Slate-colored Junco, 83; Tree Spar- 
row, 78; Song Sparrow, 15; Snow Bunting, 1. 
Total, 36 species, 1061 individuals.—Dr. Z. B. 
Apams, Joun W. Acpricn, Mrs. Artaur H. 
Binns, Miss Dorotny A. Binns, B. P. Bote, Jr., 
D. C. Davis, Miss Epirna Davis, M. T. Freeman, 
A. B. Futrer, R. W. Hirt, S. C. Kenpeicn, J. D. 
Littterietp, Miss Mirtprep E. Mort, Miss 
Marcaret E. Morse, Paine N. Movutrurop, 
Ernest Muny, Ratpn O'ReILty, Jr., WARNER 
Seecey, Frank N. SHanxianp, Ropert SHANK- 
LAND, C. M. Surpman, M. B. Sxkacos, Mrs. M. 
B. Sxacos, J. L. Stewart, M. B. Watters, R. 
H. West, Wittiam Wouire, Jr., Artuur B. 
Wituiams, members of Cleveland Bird Club. 

Dayton, Ohio (Upper Dayton View, Wolf 
Creek, Bright Farm, Taylorville Dam, Englewood 
Dam, Patterson Field Marshes, Island Park and 
Triangle Park, all within 15-mile diameter).— 
Dec. 26. Lightly overcast in a.m., heavy skies in 
p.M.; bare ground thawed 1 to 2 inches, sod on 
north slopes frozen hard, streams open; lakes ice- 
bound; moderate southwest wind; temp. 41° to 
50°. Total group mileage about 28 on foot, 40 to 
50 in cars; observers in four groups, in field ap- 
proximately 3, 5, 7, and 8 hours respectively. 
Great Blue Heron, 1; Mallard, 241; Black Duck, 
808; Pintail, 6; Shoveller, 2; Blue-winged Teal 
(?), 11; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2 (all of above 
identified by Kalter, Burr, and Ritter); unidenti- 
fied Hawks, 4; Bob-white, 26; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 14; Screech Owl, 1 (dead on highway); 
Mourning Dove, 5; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 
3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 
4; Downy Woodpecker, 44; Crow, 93; Chickadee, 
75; Tufted Titmouse, 86; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 14; Brown Creeper, 7; Carolina Wren, 8; 
Robin, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Starling, 
124; Meadowlark, 1; Cardinal, 85; Towhee, 1; 
Junco, 133; Tree Sparrow, 98; Song Sparrow, 59. 
Total, 36 species, 1954 individuals. (The absence 
of Blue Jay is noteworthy.)—Mnrs. Paut Wort- 
MAN, Carrie FautKNger, Mrs. Jonn Leaman, 
Louis B. Kaurer, Joun Ritter, Irvine W. Burr, 
Cuarres Breish, Ben. J. Buincoz, members of 
Dayton Audubon Society. 

anthem, Ohio. —Dec. 26; 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Visibility fair; birds quiet; ground bare; wind 
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east to south, light; temp. 35° at start, 50° at 
return. About 10 miles oa foot along Miami 
River, through wood patches and open fields. 
Observer alone. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 3; Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Wonleedbes, 6; 
Downy Woodpecker, 14; Crow, 800 (est.); 
Chickadee, 34; Tufted Titmouse, 40; Brown 
Creeper, 6; Winter Wren, 2; Carolina Wren, 5; 
Starling 156; Meadowlark, 2; Cardinal, 52; Junco, 
41; Tree Sparrow, 86; Fox Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 35. Total, 18 species, 1267 (est.) indi- 
viduals. The Crows were flying cross country to 
their nightly roost.—Frank Harpaum. 

Newark, Ohio (east to Hanover, south to 
Buckeye Lake, west to Granville).—Dec. 27; 7 
A.M. to 5.30 p.m. Cloudy, rain at 2 p.m., continu- 
ing; wind strong, southeast to southwest; temp. 
48° to 60°. Four parties of 4, 3, 3, and 2 observers; 
103 miles by auto, 18 on foot. Mallard, 200 (est.); 
Black Duck, 900 (est.); Baldpate, 1; Pintail, 3; 
Green-winged Teal, 1; Blue-winged Teal, 1; Red- 
head, 3; Hooded Merganser, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 5; Quail, 24 (2 coveys, 11, 9, and singles); 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Killdeer, 1; Herring 
Gull, 1; Ring-billed Gull, 3; Mourning Dove, 26; 
Screech Owl, 3; Barred Owl, 2; Short-eared Owl, 1; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; 
Downy Wantnether, 26; Horned Lark, 25; Blue 
Jay, 7; Crow, 28; Carolina Chickadee, 53; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 25; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 8; Carolina Wren, 5; Bluebird, 7; 
Starling, 5000 (est..), 128 (by count); Rusty Black- 
bird, 7; Cardinal, 30; Goldfinch, 15; Junco, 12; 
Tree Sparrow, 212; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 37. Total, 41 species, about 6912 indi- 
viduals. (Short-eared Owl observed by Prior, 
Claugus, and scouts; repeatedly flushed; form, 
coloration, and flight noticed with two 8X bin- 
oculars.) Also English Sparrows, 200 (est.). 
Dec. 25, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 50 (est.); Meadowlark, 1.—Dorotny 
Bung, Nett Jones, Maset Merz, Mrs. W. L. 
Sperry, Dr. E. V. Prior, A. H. Craucus, Georce 
Hanpex, Scouts Hoxrar, Suert, Cusn, and 
TrgMANN, members of Newark Bird Club. 

Portsmouth, Ohio.—Dec. 22; 7.30 a.m. to 
5.15 p.m. Weather clear; temperature 24° at start. 
Walked 6 miles along river banks and through old 
fields, 50 miles by auto. Observers together. 
Pied-billed Grebe, 1; American Merganser, 1; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 8; Bob-white, 15; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 1; Killdeer, 1; Mourning Dove, 
59; Screech Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Northern 
Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 26; Northern Horned Lark, 3; Blue Jay, 8; 
Crow, 4; Carolina Chickadee, 74; Tufted Titmouse, 
105; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Brown Creeper, 
3; Carolina Wren, 7; Bluebird, 5; Cedar Was 
wing, 1; Starling, 73; English Sparrow, 104; 
Cowbird, 15; Cardinal, 52; Purple Finch, 3; Gold- 
finch, 28; Towhee, 3; Slate-colored Junco, 35; 
Tree Sparrow, 169; Song Sparrow, 37. Total, 35 
species, 1019 individuals.—Conrap Rorn, Firoyp 
. Cuapman, Dr. Junius S. Karz. 

Rocky River, Lakewood, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 9 
A.M. to 3 p.m. Partly cloudy; no snow; ice in 


river and along part of lake shore; no ice in lake; 
moderate southerly winds; temp. 51° to 56°. 
Observers in 4 parties. Total mileage, all parties, 
on foot, 15; by auto along lake shore, 5. Scaup 
Duck, 520; Golden-eye, 17; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Bob-white 45 (4 coveys); 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 39 (4 flocks); Mourning 
Dove, 1; Herring Gull, 57; Bonaparte’s Gull, 7; 
Screech Owl, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 39; Crow, 12; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 15; Tufted Titmouse, 11; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Starling, 71; English Sparrow, 417; Cardinal, 25; 
Slate-colored Junco, 8; Tree Sparrow, 8; Song 
Sparrow, 7. Total, 24 species, 1320 individuals.- 
Ravpx D. Ricnarps, Matcotm Joi, CHarves 
Horn, Gene Lanpers, Mary F. Hetneman, 
Harry Herneman, Paut Oppman, W. C. Horr- 
MAN, E. C. Horrman. 

Salem-Leetonia, Ohio (along the Middle 
Fork of Little Beaver Creek from New Albany to 
Millville and from Leetonia to Logtown; Guilford 
Lake; vicinity of Salem).—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. Visibility fair; cloudy all day with 
intermittent rain in the afternoon; snow in a few 
patches; wind south, moderate to strong; temp. 
52° at start, 59° maximum, 55° at return. On foot 
27 miles, 40 miles by auto. One observer alone 
all day, 3 together most of the time. Great Blue 
Heron, 1; Buteo sp., 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Bob-white, 3; Florida Gallinule, 1 
(Baker); Mourning Dove, 1; Screech Owl, 1; 
Great Horned Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; 
Downy Woodpecker, 35; Prairie Horned Lark, 6; 
Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 15; Black-capped Chickadee, 
39; Tufted Titmouse, 41; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 29; Brown Creeper, 3; Winter Wren, 1; 
Starling, 28; English Sparrow, 100 (est.); Red- 
wing, Cardinal’ 49; Goldfinch, 16; Slate-colored 


Junco, 40; Tree Sparrow, 250 (est. ); Field ——, 


1; Song Sparrow, 21; Snow Bunting, 1. Total, 31 
species, 608 (est.) individuals. The Florida 
Callinale, apparently unable to fly, was almost 
stepped on. Seen at Guilford Lake, Dec. 22: 
Mallard, 2; Black Duck, 3; Cooper's Hawk, 1; 
Broad-winged Hawk, 1 (Baker). At Salem, Dec. 
24, Barred Owl. The Broad-winged Hawk, ob- 
served at 150 feet with 8X glasses, was a very 
small Buteo; the short tail, fanned in flight, and 
the light under-wings were noted.—Pau. A. 
Stewart, Lona B. Srrasara, Raymonp O. 
Marsuacy, WitiiaM C. Baxer. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to §.30 p.m. 
Mostly cloudy; wind 15 m.p.h., southwest; temp. 
45° at start, 53° at close; no snow on ground, 
streams and rivet mostly open, bay frozen over. 
Territory covered: 10 miles of Ten Mile Creek 
Valley, 4 miles of Swan Creek Valley, 7 miles of 
Maumee River, and 9 miles of Maumee Bay Shore 
—all adjoining Toledo; observers in 5 groups on 
foot except river and bay trip. Mallard, 7; Black 
Duck, 48; Lesser Scaup, 17; Golden-eye, 2; Ameri- 
can Merganser, 46; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2 
Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 14 (11 in one 
group); Sparrow Hawk, 13; ogni Partridge, 
1; Bob-white, 67; Ring-necked Pheasant, 46 
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Herring Gull, 620; Ring-billed Gull, 11; Mourning 
Dove, 45; Screech Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Flicker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 1 (John Stophlet, James Friauf, 
James Nessle); Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 31; Prairie Horned Lark, 27; Blue 
Jay, 35; Crow, 20; Black-capped Chickadee, 14; 
Tufted Titmouse, 83; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
44; Brown Creeper, 17; Carolina Wren, 6; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 9; Starling, 296; Meadowlark, 1; 
Red-wing, 18; Cardinal, 98; Purple Finch, 48; 
Goldfinch, 21; Junco, 185; Tree Sparrow, 195; 
Swamp Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 45; Snow Bunt- 
ing, 4. Total, 44 species, 2153 individuals. Seen 
on December 25—Great Horned Owl, 1; Hermit 
Thrush, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Towhee, 1.—Law- 
rence D. Hierr, Frep Srearns, Joun Sropuzer, 
members Toledo Naturalists Association. 

Youngstown, Ohio (Meander, Mill Creek and 
Yellow Creek valleys).—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 5.30 
p.m. Clear sunshine; lakes entirely frozen over; 
temp. 42° to 52°. Observers in 5 parties. Mallard, 
40; Black Duck, 490; Pintail, 4; (Ducks on ice at 
Meander); Shatp-shinned Hawk, 2; Cooper's 
Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 2; 
Marsh Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 25; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Bob-white, 13; Ring-necked Pheasant, 
6; Mourning Dove, 5; Barn Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 
1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Short- 
eared Owl, 4; Kingfisher, 2; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 11; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 11; Northern Horned Lark, 19; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 44; Blue Jay, 65; Crow, 56; Chicka- 
dee, 98; Titmouse, 77; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
85; Brown Creeper, 8; Winter Wren, 2; Robin, 3; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Starling, 104; Mead- 
owlark, 6; Cardinal, 33; Goldfinch, 37; Junco, 33; 
Tree Sparrow, 294; Song Sparrow, 39; = 
Longspur, 15. Total, 41 species, 1602 individuals. 

Evan Dresser, H. W. Weiscerser, Evizasetru 
Norturup, Cuarctes A. Legepy, M. B. Sxaaas, 
Wittram C. Baker, Paut A. Srewarr, M. T. 
Srurczon, Epwarp Miunicu, E. S. Garver, 
Georce Messerty, Vincent McLauGHiin and 
Grant M. Coox 

French Creek, W. Va. (vicinity of French 
Creek, to Buckhannon, 10 miles away).—Dec. 26; 
2 hours before daylight to one hour after dark. 
Ground bare; light southwest wind; temp. at 
start 42°, at finish 56°. About 30 miles on foot; 
25 miles by car. Observers in 5 parties in morning, 
2 parties in afternoon. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk (light 
phase), 1; Ruffed Grouse, 6; Bob-white, 28 (2 
coveys; species not yet recovered from last year’s 
severe winter); Mourning.Dove, 1; Screech Owl, 1; 
Horned Owl, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 
1; Flicker, 6; Pileated Woodpecker, 9; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 11; Red-headed Woodpecker, 25; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
9; Downy Woodpecker, 37; Horned Lark (most, 
at least, O. a. praticola), 23; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 3; 
Chickadee, 62; Tufted Titmouse, 153; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 53; Brown Creeper, 1; Winter 
Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 9; Robin, 3; Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 28; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
9; Cedar Waxwing, 17; Starling, 56; English Spar- 
row, 63; Grackle, 1; Cardinal, 56; Goldfinch, 28; 
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Red-eyed Towhee, 2; Junco, 144; Tree Sparrow, 
156; Field Sparrow, 4; Song Sparrow, 16. Total, 
41 species, 1033 individuals.—Cuartes Lewis, 
Dora Moorz, Laura Moors, Ruts Brooks, 
Dorortny Brooks, A. B. Brooxs, Maurice Brooks. 

Bethany, W. Va.—Dec. 23; 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Clear weather throughout the day; snow in drifts 
and on sheltered hillsides; no wind; temp. ranged 
from 15° in the morning to 50° in the afternoon. 
Eleven miles covered by auto and walking, to the 
southwest and southeast of town. Killdeer, 2; 
Mourning Dove, 2; Screech Owl, 2; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 10; Downy 
Woodpecker, 25; Prairie Horned Lark, 75; Crow, 
500; Chickadee, 150; Tufted Titmouse, 80; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 10; Brown Creeper, 2; Carolina 
Wren, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Starling, 3; 
English Sparrow, 75; Cardinal, 35; Red-eyed 
Towhee, 3; Slate-colored Junco, 25; Tree Sparrow, 
500; Song Sparrow, 50. Total, 21 species, about 
1556 indtviduals. The following birds were seen 
in the region on Dec. 22: Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 3; Ring-necked Pheasant, 3. 
Dec. 24, 1 Red-tailed Hawk, and 1 Swamp Sparrow 
were observed.—Grorce M. Sutton, Kari W. 
Hacer. 

Bowling Green, Ky. (Smith, Chaney, Albert 
Covington Farms; along Jennings Creek; Sally's 
Rock).—Dec. 22; 6.45 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Sky clear; 
wind south, light; ground bare; temp. at start 
28°, at return 42°. Three parties in morning, two 
in afternoon, covering an area about 12 miles in 
diameter, with Bowling Green as center. Canada 
Goose, 18 (this flock wintering here); Turkey 
Vulture, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 
3; Rough-legged Hawk, 1 (identified at close 
range); Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Bob- 
white, 10; Mourning Dove, 10; Great Horned 
Owl, 1; Northern Barred Owl, 1; Belted King- 
fisher, 2; Northern Flicker, 18; Pileated Wool 

cker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 11; Red- 
Readed Woodpecker, 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 22; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 400; Blue Jay, 24; Crow, 117 
(unusually scarce this winter); Carolina Chick- 
adee, 120; Tufted Titmouse, 110; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; Winter Wren, 1; 
Bewick's Wren, 5; Carolina Wren, 15; ——e 
bird, 9; Robin, 26; Hermit Thrush, 4; Bluebird, 
26; Migrant Shrike, 2; Starling, 3100; Myrtle 
Warbler, 14; English Sparrow, 240; Meadowlark, 
19; Cardinal, 69; Purple Finch, 55; Goldfinch, 53; 
Towhee, 31; Savannah Sparrow, 3; Slate-colored 
Junco, 450; Tree Sparrow, 78; Field Sparrow, 87; 
White-crowned Sparrow, 42; White-throated 
Sparrow, 52; Swamp Sparrow, 7; Song Sparrow, 
45. Total, 50 species, 5334 individuals. Other 
—_ known to be wintering here: Killdeer, 

olden-crowned Kinglet, Cedar Waxwing, and 
Black Vulture.—Haywarp Brown, Basit Cots, 
L. Y. Lancaster, Cuartes L. Tayzor, J. R. 
Wuitmer, Gorpon WILson. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—Dec. 24; 8 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Fair; temp. 42° at start, 50° at finish. About 7 
miles on foot, equally divided territory of open 
field and fence-row, woodland, and thickets and 
creek bank along Little River. Observers to- 
gether. Turkey Vulture, 4; Cooper's Hawk, 1; 
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Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Bob- 
white, 7 (1 flock); Killdeer, 3; Mourning Dove, 24; 
Great Horned Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 18; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 33; Phoebe, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, 129 
(2 flocks 85 and 44); Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 273 (about 
250 in flock, after Great Horned Owl); Carolina 
Chickadee, 90; Tufted Titmouse, 103; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Brown Creeper, 3; Winter 
Wren, 6; Bewick'’s Wren, 2; Carolina Wren, 24; 
Mockingbird, 20; Robin, 3; Hermit Thrush, 1; 
Bluebird, 43; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 105; Shrike, 
1; Starling, 9; Myrtle Warbler, 33; Meadowlark, 
23; Cardinal, 30; Purple Finch, 40; Goldfinch, 103; 
Towhee, 15; Slate-colored Junco, 295; Chipping 
Sparrow, 3; Field Sparrow, 147; White-crowned 
Sparrow, 9; White-throated Sparrow, 23; Fox 
Sparrow, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 
183. Total, 48 species, 1860 individuals.—-W. M. 
Wacker, Jr., Suz R. Wacker. 

Louisville, Ky. (along Ohio River to Twelve 
Mile Island and adjacent territory).—Dec. 27; 
6.15 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Hard rain nearly all day, 
overcast and foggy; wind northwest, brisk; temp. 
60° at start, 58° at return. About 12 miles on foot 
and in automobiles. Observers in two parties. 
Double-crested Cormorant, 1; Black Duck, 22; 
Lesser Scaup, 200; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk, 3; Duck Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 7; 
Herring Gull, 23; Ring-billed Gull, 1; Mourning 
Dove, 6; Screech Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 1; King- 
fisher, 3; Flicker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Wendedoer, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 13; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 342; 
Carolina Chickadee, 51; Tufted Titmouse, 53; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Winter Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 4; Mockingbird, 
5; Robin, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 40; Starling, 1565; 
English Sparrow, 105; Red-wing, 72; Cowbird, 3; 
Cardinal, 73; Goldfinch, 23; Red-eyed Towhee, 27; 
Slate-colored Junco, 211; Tree Sparrow, 104; 
Field Sparrow, 7; White-throated Sparrow, 9; 
Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 43. Total, 42 
species, 3057 individuals.—Evetyn Scuneiper, 
Maser Stack, Dr. Cyntuta C. Counce, Froyp 
Carpenter, Dr. Harvey Lovett, Ropert Men- 
Get, W. Barnett Owen, Jr., James B. Youna, 
Burt L. Monroz, members C. W. Beckham 
Bird Club. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Dec. 26; 6.30 a.m. to 5.15 
p.m. Partly cloudy; wind, gentle; temp. 50° to 
66°. Only slight deviation from last year’s terri- 
tory—North 2d Street at Todd Creek and Loosa- 
hatchie River bottoms, Raleigh, National and 
Forest Hill cemeteries, Piney Woods, Airport, 
Wolf River bottoms at seven points, Nonconnah 
Creek bottoms at five points, Mud Island, Mound 
City Chute. One auto north, one south, with 
observers together and separate and two of south 
group on foot 6 miles; 2 observers on Mud Island, 
2 in Overton Park and 3 east (separate in morning), 
on foot all day. One up the Mississippi River in 
motorboat. Numbers seemed below last year. 
Unusual number of hunters in woods, car almost 
hit twice. Great Blue Heron, 1; Little Blue Heron, 
1 adult; Canada Goose, 30; Mallard, 550; Black 


Duck, 6; Pintail, 100; Blue-winged Teal, 200; 
Wood Duck, 1; Ring-necked Duck, 500; Lesser 
Scaup, 104; Ducks (unidentified, came into Chute 
at dusk), 200; Turkey Vulture, 8; Black Vulture, 5; 
Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 6; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 17; Marsh Hawk, 7; Sparrow 
Hawk, 23; Bob-white, 41; Killdeer, 51; Wilson's 
Snipe, 2; Herring Gull, 4; Ring-billed Gull, 48; 
Mourning Dove, 17; Barred Owl, 3; Belted King- 
fisher, 5; Flicker, 170; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 56; Red-headed Wood- 

cker, 103; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 8; Hairy 

oodpecker, 11; Downy Woodpecker, 23; Horned 
Lark, 12; Blue Jay, 401; Crow, 112; Carolina 
Chickadee, 90; Tufted Titmouse, 42; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 13; Brown Creeper, 36; Winter 
Wren, 17; Carolina Wren, 75; Mockingbird, 76; 
Brown Thrasher, 14; Robin, 663; Hermit Thrush, 
10; Bluebird, 43; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 57; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 29; American Pipit, 27; 
Cedar Waxwing, 610; Loggerhead Shrike, 28; 
Starling, 671; Myrtle Warbler, 109; English 
Sparrow, common; Meadowlark, 363; Red-wing, 
370; Bronzed Grackle, 5377; Cowbird, 1; Cardinal, 
335; Purple Finch, 19; Goldfinch, 146; Towhee, 
121; Savannah Sparrow, 31; Slate-colored Junco, 
1172; Field Sparrow, 162; White-crowned Sparrow, 
14; White-throated Sparrow, 1745; Fox Sparrow, 
87; Swamp Sparrow, 502; Song Sparrow, 284. 
Total, 70 species, 16,169 individuals. Also, Dec. 
29, 1 male Yellow-throat in winter plumage seen 
at Mud Lake (Tenn.-Miss. line, outside pre- 
scribed area) by Clayton and Vardaman; cme’ 
through 6X glasses at 5 to 10°feet for ten minutes. 
—Mnr. and Mrs. Ben B. Corrgy, Jr., Miss Mary 
Davant, Mrs. T. I. Kryce, Matcotm Parker; 
Eacte Scouts Wenpert WuitremMore, JouNn 
Ponp, Haroitp Evpnincstone and Huce McCain; 
Ist Memphis Rovers, Gzorce Crayton, Ropert 
Hovis, Frep Fizepier, ELpon Wuirte, Bos Suarrer, 
and Scours Eucene Wattace, Birt Fiscugr, 
Ricoarp Taytor, James Martens, and Jog 
Mirer; and Scoutrer Russert WILKINSON, mem- 
bers of Memphis Chapter, Tennessee Ornitho- 
logical Society. 

‘Nashville. Tenn.—Dec. 27; 5.30 a.m. to § 
p.M. Cloudy in a.M., rainy in p.m.; high south 
wind; temp. 58° to 65°. Mallard, 11; Black Duck, 
7; Green-winged Teal, 4; Lesser Scaup, 16; Ring- 
neck, 26; Golden-eye, 2; Turkey Vulture, 14; 
Black Vulture, 10; Cooper's Hawk, 4; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 19; Bob-white, 19; 
American Coot, 11; Killdeer, 45; Wilson's Snipe, 
4; Great Horned Owl, 2; Barred Owl, 2; King- 
fisher, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 16; Flicker, 27; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 7; Hairy- Woodpecker, 7; Downy Wood- 

cker, 17; Phoebe, 1; Prairie and Northern 

orned Larks, 358; Blue Jay, 24; Crow, 131; 
Carolina Chickadee, 71; Tufted Titmouse, 31; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Winter Wren, 2; Bewick’s Wren, 7; Carolina Wren, 
23; Mockingbird, 59; Robin, 175; Hermit Thrush, 
3; Bluebird, 63; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; 
Cedar Waxwing, 297; Migrant Shrike, 2; Starling, 
580; Myrtle Warbler, 41; English Sparrow, 92; 
Meadowlark, 72; Bronzed Grackle, 27; Cowbird, 
35; Cardinal, 133; Purple Finch, 18; Goldfinch, 74; 
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Towhee, 50; Savannah Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 
15; Slate-colored Junco, 276; Field Sparrow, 80; 
White-crowned Sparrow, 23; W hite-throated 
Sparrow, 44; Swamp Sparrow, 29; Song Sparrow, 
31. Total, 63 species, 3084 individuals.—Mnr. 
and Mrs. B. H. Asernatuy, Joun B. Catnoun, 
Avpert F. Ganigr, W. J. Hayes, W. J. Hayes, 
Jr., Mrs. F. C. Laskey, Sreve and Francis 
Lawrence, G. R. Mayrietp, Harry Monk, C. E. 
Pearson, Leo Rippy, Witt1am Simpson, Mrs. C. 
B. Tippens, H. O. Topp, Jr., Georce Wooprinc. 

Norris Lake (Campbell and Anderson 
Counties), Tenn.—Dec. 26; 6.30 a.m. to 4.45 
p.M. Overcast and quite hazy; temp. 35° to 50°. 
Sequoyah Landing to Big Valley, to Shanghai 
Landing, to Race Track Hollow, and to a 
Cove Creek, on Norris Lake by boat—65 miles; 
on foot from upper Cove Creek to Caryville Lake 
and region immediately surrounding it; by car 
from Caryville Lake to Norris Park and area north 
of the town of Norris, making frequent stops to 
cover varied types of territory. By car 50 miles, 
on foot 6 miles. Observers worked together at 
all times. Horned Grebe, 1; Pied-billed Grebe, 6; 
Double-crested Cormorant, 3; Great Blue Heron, 
1; Mallard, 350; Black Duck, 275; Green-winged 
Teal, 10; Canvas-back, 2; Lesser Scaup Duck, 8; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 2; Coot, 20; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 45; Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 10; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Phoebe, 2; Blue Jay, 25; Crow, 40; Carolina 
Chickadee, 9; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Bewick’s 
Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 3; Mockingbird, 1; 
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Robin, 11; Bluebird, 12; Cedar Waxwing, 30; 
Starling, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 7; Meadowlark, 4; 
Cowbird, 1; Cardinal, 8; Goldfinch, 60; Red-eyed 
Towhee, 4; Savannah Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored 
Junco, 65; Field Sparrow, 35; White-throated 
Sparrow, 15; Fox Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 1; 
Song Sparrow, 30. Total, 46 species, 1125 (est.) 
individuals. Poor weather conditions and unusual 
inactivity cut down the size of the list, but several 
birds, notably both of the Nuthatches and both 
of the Kinglets, seem rare or absent this season. 
Observers accompanied in boat by Messrs. Walter 
Kahoe and George Foster, Sr., of Norris, Tenn.— 
Eart O. Henry, James Trent, Jr., GEORGE 
Foster, JR. 

Spence Field Bald, Tenn. (elev. 5000 ft. and 
Cades Cove, Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, Tenn.; also nearby towns of Kinzel Springs 
and Townsend, Tenn.).—Dec. 21; 6 a.m. to 4.15 
p.M. Partly cloudy in morning, clear later; ground in 
high country covered with several inches of snow; 
light snow cover in lowlands, which melted as 
the day progressed, leaving extensive bare areas; 
wind north, very light; temp. 18° at start (min.), 
49° max. On foot, 8 miles; by auto, 52 miles. 
Observers together most of the time. Red-tailed 
(2) Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 4; 
Bob-white, 8 (1 covey); Mourning Dove, 15; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 30; 
Carolina Chickadee, 19; Tufted Titmouse, 1; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Mockingbird, 1; Robin, 33; Hermit Thrush, 3; 
Bluebird, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Star- 
ling, 20; Myrtle Warbler, 4; English Sparrow, 18; 
Cardinal, 5; Goldfinch, 9; Junco, 65; Field Spar- 
row, 22; White-throated Sparrow, 23; Fox Spar- 
row, 8; Song Sparrow, 14. Total, 29 species, 335 
individuals. Turkey Vulture, Sparrow Hawk, 
Screech Owl, Horned Lark, and Migrant Shrike 
were observed in the area within a few days of 


the Census.—Carios C. Camppetrt, F. Sruart 
Mann, Gien Suurts, Artuur Srupxa (Park 
Naturalist). 


Auburn, Ala.—Dec. 24; 7 to 11 a.m. and 2.30 
to 4.30 p.m. Clear and bright; wind variable, 
mostly south, light; temp. 36° at 7 a.m., 56° at 
1 p.m., 53° at 5p.m. About 25 miles by automobile 
and 6 miles on foot. Woods and fields east, south, 
and west of Auburn within 5-mile radius. Ob- 
servers together. Turkey Vulture, 2; Black Vul- 
ture, 6; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Mourning Dove, 61; 
Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 19; Red-bellied Wood- 

cker, 7; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Yellow- 

llied Sapsucker, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Weodeucies, 8; Phoebe, 3; Blue Jay, 35; Crow, 22; 
Carolina Chickadee, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 21; 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, 2; Winter Wren, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 5; Mockingbird, 7; Brown 
Thrasher, 7; Robin, 10; Hermit Thrush, 5; Blue- 
bird, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 7; Cedar Waxwing, 85 (2 flocks, 
about 50 a 35); Loggerhead Shrike, 5; Blue- 
headed Vireo, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 
6; Meadowlark, 94; Cardinal, 13; Goldfinch, 28; 
Towhee, 14; Vesper Sparrow, 13; Slate-colored 
Junco, 43; Field Sparrow, 150; White-throated 
Sparrow, 152; Swamp Sparrow, 11; Song Sparrow, 
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10. Total, 41 species, about 889 individuals. Also 
20 English Sparrows.—Mar. and Mrs. Harotp S. 
Perers. 

Birmingham, Ala. (regions visited include: 
Lake Purdy, East Lake, Municipal and Roberts’ 
Airports, Forest Hill and Elmwood Cemeteries, 
Birmingham-Southern College campus and en- 
virons, Edgewood, Oxmoor Lake, Avondale, and 
Camp Cosby).—Dec. 26; at least one party afield 
most of time from 6.32 a.m. to 5 p.m. Increasingly 
cloudy, with occasional sprinkles of rain in after- 
noon; wind mostly east and southeast, moderately 
strong; very warm, temperature 46° at start, 62° 
at return, maximum 65°. Observers in 4 parties, 
one of which was afield only during morning. 
Common Loon, 1 (H. Stevenson); Pied-billed 
Grebe, 4; Great Blue Heron, 1; Canada Goose, 
150; Ring-necked Duck and Lesser Scaup, 45; 
Ruddy Duck, 8; Turkey Vulture, 1; Black Vul- 
ture, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Bob-white, 13; Coot, 1750; 
Killdeer, 112; Wilson's Snipe, 3; Mourning Dove, 
72; Barred Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Flicker, 
38; Pileated Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Wood- 

ker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 12; Yellow- 

llied Sapsucker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 10; Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker, 2; Phoebe, 2; Blue Jay, 40; Crow, 27; 
Carolina Chickadee, 22; Tufted Titmouse, 14; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Brown-headed Nut- 
hatch, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; Winter Wren, 1; 
Bewick’s Wren, 2; Carolina Wren, 5; Mocking- 
bird, 26; Brown Thrasher, 17; Robin, 67; Thrush, 
4; Bluebird, 40; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 60; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 5; Starling, 132; Myrtle 
Warbler, 10; Pine Warbler, 19; Yellow-throat, 1 
(Perry); English Sparrow, 251 (two parties. re- 
porting); Meadowlark, 78; Red-wing, 33; Grackle, 
41; Cardinal, 71; Purple Finch, 15; Goldfinch, 15; 
Towhee, 49; Savannah Sparrow, 4; Henslow’s (?) 
Sparrow, 1 (Perry); Vesper Sparrow, 5; Slate- 
colored Junco, 100; Chipping Sparrow, 58; Field 
Sparrow, 164; White-throated Sparrow, 193; Fox 
Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 6; en Sparrow, 13. 

otal, 69 species, about 3873 individuals. Many 
numbers partly or wholly estimated. The Hen- 
slow's (?) Sparrow was distinguished from the 
Vesper and the Savannah Sparrows by its smaller 
size and its habit of flushing close and flying only 
a short distance before re-alighting. It could have 
been confused only with Leconte’s Sparrow. The 
Yellow-throat was found in the same spot where 
it wintered last year.—Bitt Jorver, Mrs. Mary 
Kirsy, Morton Perry, Nanny Myrtve Price, 
Henry Stevenson, THoMas STEVENSON. 

Houston, Miss.—Dec. 25; 10 a.m. to 4.45 
p.m. Overcast until noon, sunny afterward; wind, 
gentle; ‘temp. 55° to 68°. Highway 15, 6 miles 
north to 5 miles south of town, and Highway 8, 
11 miles east to 4 miles west; open fields, thickets 
and small woods along narrow creeks and ditches, 
small stock ponds, a few pine groves, and east, 
touching edge of prairie section. About 40 miles 
in auto, frequent stops, with observers “ 
100 to 200 yards on separate sides of roads. Pied- 
billed Grebe, 1; Great Blue Heron, 1; Ring-necked 
Duck, 3; Turkey Vulture, 28; Black Vulture, 6; 


Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 
13; Killdeer, 59; Wilson's Snipe, 2; Mourning 
Dove, 13; Barred Owl, 1; Flicker, 18; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 15; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 12; Blue Jay, 67; Crow, 21; Carolina 
Chickadee, 16; Tufted Titmouse, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 6; Brown 
Creeper, 3; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; 
Mockingbird, 16; Robin, 35; Hermit Thrush, 4; 
Bluebird, 70; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 22; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 5; American Pipit, 11; Cedar 
Waxwing, 114; Loggerhead Shrike, 11; Starling, 
3; Myrtle Warbler, 10; Pine Warbler, 2; English 
Sparrow, few; Meadowlark, 80; Red-wing, 43; 
Bronzed Grackle, 457; Cowbird, 7; Cardinal, 33; 
Goldfinch, 30; Towhee, 8; Savannah Sparrow, 3; 
Slate-colored Junco, 195; Field Sparrow, 151; 
White-throated Sparrow, 220; Fox Sparrow, 16; 
Swamp Sparrow, 40; Song Sparrow, 66. Total, 
57 species, 1961 individuals.—Bzen B. Corrgy, 
Jos wed ELpHinastTone (1st Memphis Rovers). 

Moon Lake (Lula), Miss.—Dec. 27; 8.45 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. Four-hour downpour delayed start; 
—_ to heavy drizzle all day except half hour in 
afternoon; temp. 63° to 58°. Highway 61 from 
Beaverdam Lake (2-minute stop) to Lula; road 
along east and south sides of Moon Lake; levee, 
open fields, and weed and willow ‘jungle’ at 
southwest corner of lake; north end of lake 
(covered by fog at time). , By auto, 30 miles. 
Observers forced to remain in or close to car. 
Horned Grebe, 22; Pied-billed Grebe, 8; Double- 
crested Cormorant, 40; Great Blue Heron, 1; 
Mallard, 20; Black Duck, 7; Shoveller, 23; Ring- 
necked Duck, 7; Canvas-back, 4; Lesser Scaup, 91; 
Buffle-head, 17; Ruddy Duck, 4220; American Mer- 
ganser, 4; Red-breasted Merganser, 90; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 9; Bob-white, 1; 
Coot, 7; Killdeer, 85; Wilson's Snipe, 1; Herring 
Gull, 10; Ring-billed Gull, 25; Mourning Dove, 
10; Belted Kingfisher, 4; Flicker, 13; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 21; Crow, 1; 
Carolina Chickadee, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 3; 
Winter Wren, 1; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 7; Mockingbird, 17; Robin, 20; Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
1; American Pipit, 64; Loggerhead Shrike, 36; 
Starling, 200; Myrtle Warbler, 1; English Sparrow, 
30; Meadowlark, 15; Red-wing, 300; Bronzed 
Grackle, 410; Cardinal, 75; Goldfinch, 6; Towhee, 
3; Savannah Sparrow, 45; Slate-colored Junco, 100; 
Field Sparrow, 25; White-throated Sparrow, 495; 
Fox Sparrow, 12; Swamp Sparrow, 160; Song 
Sparrow, 112. Total, 63 species, 6921 individuals. 

0 opportunity was presented, due to weather, to 
record representative number of species of land- 
birds. Species of Ducks common last year were 
apparently missing this trip. In addition to 8X 
binoculars of each observer, a 40X telescope was 
used from car. Flocks of Ruddy Ducks estimated 
when examined fairly closely for other species.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben B. Corrsy, Jr., Eacu Scouts 
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Wenvett Whittemore, Jonn Ponp, Haroip 
Exvpainostone, Georce Crayton (Ist Memphis 
Rovers). 

Moselle, Miss.—Dec. 23; 7 a.m. to 4.15 p.m. 
Fair; gentle winds; temp. 30° to 79°. Leaf River 
swamps, by flat fields, through piney woods and 
over hill country. On foot 5 miles, 40 miles in car. 
Observers together. Black Vulture, 39; Cooper's 
Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Killdeer, 15; 
Mourning Dove, 17; Barn Owl, 1; Flicker, 16; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
6; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker, 2; Phoebe, 2; Blue Jay, 30; Crow, 3; 
Carolina Chickadee, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 3; 
Brown Creeper, 3; Winter Wren, 6; Carolina Wren, 
9; Mockingbird, 53; Brown Thrasher, 9; Robin, 
63; Hermit Thrush, 2; Bluebird, 46; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 3; Loggerhead Shrike, 8; Blue- 
headed Vireo, 3; Pine Warbler, 49; Meadowlark, 
161; Rusty Blackbird, 215; Bronzed Grackle, 180; 
Red-wing, 10; Cowbird, 15; Cardinal, 23; Pine 
Siskin, 2; Red-eyed Towhee, 23; Vesper Sparrow, 
21; Slate-colored Junco, 122; Chipping Sparrow, 
72; Field Sparrow, 111; White-throated Sparrow, 
47; Swamp Sparrow, 7; ae Sparrow, 15. Total, 
44 species, 1430 individuals.—Mariz Grayson, 
Davin Lovirrt. 

Rosedale, Miss.—Dec. 24; dawn to dusk. 
Sunny; wind, east to southeast; temp. 51° to 64° 
to 56°. Legion Lake, Concordia Lake and vicinity, 
and Lake Bolivar. About 30 miles by auto, 1 mile 
on foot. Observers together. Pied-billed Grebe, 
17; Double-crested Cormorant, 5; Great Blue 
Heron, 1; Canada Goose, 30; Blue Goose, 7; 
Mallard, 100; Shoveller, 14; Wood Duck, 4; Ring- 
necked Duck, 9; Lesser Scaup, 23; Ducks (un- 
identified), 200; Turkey Vulture, 7; Black Vulture, 
11; Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Bob-white, 
9; Killdeer, 2000; Woodcock, 7; Wilson's Snipe, 3; 
Least Sandpiper, 2; Ring-billed Gull, 3; Mourning 
Dove, 1; Ground Dove, 5 (1 collected); Flicker, 9; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 3; Robin, 2; American Pipit, 30; Logger- 
head Shrike, 7; Starling, 75+; Myrtle Warbler, 25; 
English Sparrow, 10+; Meadowlark, 50; Red- 
wing, 25; Bronzed Grackle, 17; Cowbird, 30; 
Cardinal, 2; Vesper Sparrow, 60; Slate-colored 
Junco, 35; White-crowned Sparrow, 11; White- 
throated Sparrow, 60; Song Sparrow, 13. Total, 
42 species, 2931 individuals. Water-birds less 
common than in many years. The Blue Geese 
were first noted on Lake Bolivar on Dec. 4.— 
M. G. Vaipen, Jasper Lapresto, Bossi Linne cu. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (along the Huron River 
from 4 miles above town to § miles below, and over 
adjacent country ).—Dec. 22; 6 a.m. to 3.15 P.M. 
Clear; 1)4-in. snow; wind west, light; temp. 20° 
at start, 54° at return. About 40 miles on foot. 
Observers in 2 parties. Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 18; 
Herring Gull, 1; Screech Owl, 1 (heard); Downy 
Woodpecker, 15; Horned Lark (subsp.?), 8; Blue 
Jay, 34; Crow, 21; Black-capped Chickadee, 52; 
Tufted Titmouse, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
23; Brown Creeper, 1 (heard); Starling, 42; English 
Sparrow, 250+; Cardinal, 25; Purple Finch, 11; 

oldfinch, 23; Slate-colored Junco, 18; Tree 


Sparrow, 37. Total, 20 species, 594+ individuals. 
[58] 
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—Wittarp Verpuin, Donatp Duncan, Frank 
WapsworTu. 

Battle Creek, Mich. (along Kalamazoo River 
west of city, Gull Lake, Wintergreen Lake). 
Dec. 27; 8 a.M. to 6 p.m. Raining steadily nearly 
all day; smaller lakes covered with ice; most of 
frost out of ground, however; wind, south at 
start, northwest on return, strong; temp. 52° at 
start, 41° at finish. On foot 2 miles, 75 by car 
Mallard; Black Duck (raft of 1000+ in Gull 
Lake); Redhead, 1; American Golden-eye, 84; 
Buffle-head, 2; Hooded Merganser, 9; American 
Merganser, 14; Bald Eagle, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Coot, 13; Herring Gull, 14; Kingfisher, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 5; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 18; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
7; Brown Creeper, 2; Starling, 2; English Sparrow, 
15; Cardinal, 9; Slate-colored Junco, 27; Tree 
Sparrow, 37. Total, 23 species, 1268+ individuals. 
(Bald Eagle over Gull Lake observed with 12X 
telescope and 8X binoculars, white tail easily 
noted.) Observed recently: Blue Goose, 1 (juve- 
nile, not crippled); Cooper's Hawk, Red-tailed 
Hawk, Red-eyed Towhee (banded Dec. 22 by E 
M. Brigham, Jr.).—Epwarp M. Bricuam, Jr , 
Mixes D. Pirniz, Lawrence H. WackinsHaw. 

East Lansing, Mich. (from Michigan State 
College campus, along Red Cedar River; north to 
Park Lake and Corey's marsh; west to vicinity of 
Lansing airport and back).—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Cloudy, with light rain at intervals during 
day; ground bare al muddy; wind south to 
southwest, moderate; temp. 45° at start, 49° at 
return. About 30 miles by auto and on foot 
Observers together part of time, in 2 groups the 
rest. Lists combined. Mallard (?) Duck, 91; 
Marsh (?) Hawk, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 72 (+ 4000 est. at roost); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 31; Tufted Titmouse, 9; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 14; Brown Creeper, 2, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Starling, 5; House 
Sparrow, 100; Cardinal, 6; Goldfinch, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 18. Total, 17 species, about 4379 indi- 
viduals.—Mnrs. C. F. Crarx, Frora L. Cuanpier. 
Jeanne Battey, Percy A. Gisps, Keirn Keats 
KreaGc, Kersey T. Grass, Wayne Barrett, Paut 
H. Barrett, L. Crarre Hurperr. 

Ecorse, Mich. (to Melvindale and Oakwood 
Blvd. district in morning, to Grosse Ile in after- 
noon).—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sky partly 
overcast with cirrus clouds; ground bare; wind 
southerly, moderate; temp. 35°, 43°, 42°. Westerly 
channel open, main channel filled with drift ice. 
About 30 miles on foot and by auto. Small 
Diptera and several Geometrid moths noted in 
flight. Common Loon, 1; Black Duck, 110; Pin- 
tail, 1; Redhead, 6; Lesser Scaup, 15; Buffle-head, 
1; American Merganser, 162; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 59; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 2 (hens); Herring Gull, 
192; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Prairie Horned Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Starling, 118; English Sparrow, 240; Cardinal, 1; 
Slate-colored Junco, 20; Tree Sparrow, 15. Total, 
24 species, 963 individuals. Dec. 23, Goldfinch, 2. 
—Ravpu Beene 
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Muskegon, Mich.—Dec. 21; 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Bright sunshine, slightly overcast in p.m.; ground 
bare; wind north, 4 m.p.h.; temp. 23° at start and 
29° at finish. Hike of 12 miles, from center of 
business section along lake-front to Lake Michigan 
and return through residential area. Observers 
together. Mallard, 5; Golden-eye, 35; Merganser 
sp., 50+; Herring Gull, 2017; Ring-billed Gull, 7; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 73; Belted Kingfisher, 2; 
Flicker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 7; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4; Brown Creeper, 1; Robin, 3; Starling, 151; 
English Sparrow, 348; Grackle, 2; Cardinal, 2; 
Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 47; Slate-colored 
Junco, 51; Tree Sparrow, 6; Field Sparrow, 7; 
Song Sparrow, 18. Total, 26 species, 2878 
individuals.—Bevertey Lippite, Lea Mag Enric- 
skon, Nancy Mapican, Bernice Zack, CONSTANCE 
Ruott, Puytiis Rayne, Dorotrny Krecet, 
Frances Buck, Donna Ruopgs, Doris Hopkins, 
Yvonne Wuirmore, Mary Jane Barsrick, 
Maxine KarREMAN, JEANANNE BipwE Lt, FRrANcgs 
Truman, June ANNe Suirtey Isragt, Maxine 
Evans, Mary Snerxey, Heren Maycrorr, 
Barpara Stuctis, Grace ZIMMERMAN, UNA Mag 
Mitrcuett, Gertrupe Drent, Micka FEvKer, 
Exrren Sreruca, Rose Orson, Donna Kemp, 
Donna Dantustept, Eartezn Vatiez, Dona- 
BELLE Somers, KATHLEEN Somers, Gene Haas, 
Mary Purcnase, Juria Barper, Mrs. James 
Sreceman, Marcaret Drake Exwiorr. 

Indianapolis, Ind. (Indian Lake Region, 
Woollen’s Gardens of Birds and Botany, and 
territory between, all being northeast of the city). 
—Dec. 23; 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Clear; temp. 
about 35°. About 15 miles by auto, 4 miles on 
foot. Observers together. Marsh Hawk, 1; Rock 
Dove, 24; Mourning Dove, 17; Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; 
Blue Jay, 1; ew. 26; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; 
Carolina Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 24; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Starling, 200; English Sparrow, many; Meadow- 
lark, 5; Cardinal, 16; Goldfinch, 12; Towhee, 1; 
Slate-colored Junco, 75; Tree Sparrow, 16; Song 
Sparrow, 3. Total, 22 species, 436 individuals.— 
- pevsceseade Graves, Exuizaseta Tarr, Rusy 
Wo rs, S. E. Perxins III. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. (starting from Lake Everett, 
12 miles west of city; lake frozen over; on foot east 
and north along lake, following small creek, also 
west of lake p de Eel River; water open along 
river).—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Cloudy; 
ground bare; southwest wind, rather strong; temp. 
46° at start, 53° at return. About 10 miles on foot. 
Observers together. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Rock Dove, 6; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 13; Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 8; 
Crow, 48; Black-capped Chickadee, 11; Tufted 
Titmouse, 22; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Brown 
Creeper, 4; Starling, 3; House Sparrow, 200; 
Cardinal, 25; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 10; 
Slate-colored Junco, 17; Tree Sparrow, 57; Song 
ee, 4. Total, 19 species, 420 individuals.— 

owarp H. Micnaup, Frank JoHNSON, FraNnxk 
EBERSOLE. 

Kurtz, Ind. (Salt Creek Valley and adjacent 


hills north of Kurtz).—Dec. 24; 8.30 a.m. to 3.30 
p.m. Clear; wind light; temp. 28° at start, 50° at 
return. On foot 12 miles. Observer alone. Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 
1; Bob-white, 20 (2 coveys); Mourning Dove, 26; 
Barred Owl, 1; Flicker, 9; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 14; Prairie Horned Lark, 32; 
Blue Jay, 36; Crow, 12; Carolina Chickadee, 18; 
Tufted Titmouse, 21; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Carolina Wren, 5; Bluebird, 2; Starling, 30; 
English Sparrow, 92; Cardinal, 45; Goldfinch, 14; 
aabeond Towhee, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 265; 
Tree Sparrow, 267; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song 
Sparrow, 2. Total, 28 species, about 932 indi- 
viduals.—RayMonp J. Fieetwoop. 

Blue Island, Ill. (in vicinity of Blue Island, 
Orland Park, Ill., Oak Hill, Mount Greenwood 
and Palos Park banding stations).—Dec. 235; 
10.30 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
strong northeast wind; temp. 44° at start, 52° at 
finish. Sun broke out at 12 m. By auto 55 miles, 
10 miles on foot. Reuss at Palos banding station 
and Orland Park, Bartel at Blue Island, Oak Hill 
and Mount Greenwood banding stations. Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Herring Gull, 
6; Screech Owl, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 11; 
Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 10; Chickadee, 7; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Starling, 20+; Cardinal, 14; 
Purple Finch, 2; Junco, 30; Tree Sparrow, 100+. 
Total, 20 species, 226 individuals.— Atrrep H. 
Reuss, Jr., Kary E. Bartev. 

Moline, Ill. (to Black Hawk State Park and 
the Sears water power plant region along Rock 
River below the park and back).—Dec. 22; 9 a.m. 
to §.30 p.m. Clear at start, cirrus and strato-cirrus 
clouds arrived in the afternoon; snow only in pro- 
tected places and on south sides of valleys; wind 
light, southeast at start, south at noon, southwest 
in afternoon; temp. 28° at start, 33° at return. 
On foot, 6 miles, 6 miles by bus. Observers 
together. Pintail (?), 7; Hooded Merganser, 2; 
Bald Eagle, 2; Herring Gull, 6; Flicker, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 4; Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, 5; 
Crow, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 28; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 14; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Winter 
Wren, 1; English Sparrow, 232; Cardinal, 4; 
Slate-colored Junco, 23; Tree Sparrow, 101. Total, 
19 species, about 439 individuals. Although the 
Eagles were not seen by members of our group, 
they were seen by Mr. Carl Trottnow of the Sears 
water power plant, Rock Island, Ill., the day 
of our census on-territory that we covered, so it 
seems fair that they should be counted.—Marcarer 
E. Encstrom, Birt SanpperG, Ropert Jacossen, 
Donatp Apg, Hartitey Aram, Ropert Coppino- 
TON, Haro_p Krozcer. 

Ottawa, Ill. (to Starved Rock Park along south 
bank of the Illinois River and through the trails 
of the park to Utica).—Dec. 26; 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Cloudy, with frequent showers; moderate south- 
west wind; temp. 48° at start, 45° at return. About 
9 miles by foot and 6 miles by auto. Observers 
together and separate about equally. Mallard, 
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3500; Black Duck, 500; Ring-necked Duck, 40; 
Canvas-back, 15; Lesser Scaup, 300; Golden-eye, 
21; American Merganser, 4; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Coot, 5; Ring-billed Gull, 4; Kingfisher, 1; Red- 
bellied Wenlpecher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 13; Prairie Horned Lark, 1; 
Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 10; Black-capped Chickadee, 14; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Brown Creeper, 4; Starling, 2; English Sparrow, 
40; Cardinal, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 
17; Tree Sparrow, 34. Total, 27 species, 4544 
individuals. —Frank Bevitrose, AULDEN CosLez. 
Springfield, Ill. (area radiating 7 miles from 
Springfield as its center, including Lake Springfield 
and the Wild Life Sanctuary sponsored by the 
Springfield Nature League).—Dec. 26; 7 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Showers and cloudy with strong southwest 
wind; temp. 55° to 60°. Observers in 9 groups; 
on foot and by car. Double-crested Cormorant, 
2 (DuBois); Black-crowned Night Heron, 2 
Skinner); Mallard, 575; Black Duck, 100; Bald- 
pate, 2; Pintail, 14; Blue-winged Teal, 7; Greater 
Scaup, 40; Golden-eye, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 2; Duck 
Hawk, 1 (Allyn); Sparrow Hawk, 9; Bob-white, 
72 (30 in 1 covey); Coot, 8; Herring Gull, 46; 
Franklin's Gull, 9 (seen at 30 yards with 9X 
glasses sitting on ice and appeared about half size 
of Herring Gulls with them; sailing, 7 adults had 
black primaries with the white band at the tip of 
the wing; 2 immature birds had the narrow black 
band across the end of the tail, similar to 3 seen 
in September at Chicago—Allyn); Mourning 
Dove, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Barred Owl, 4; Saw-whet 
Owl, 1 (small size, absence of ear-tufts—Bonney ); 
Flicker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 12; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 7; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
2; Hairy Wanteocnt, 15; Downy Woodpecker, 78; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 5; Blue Jay, 66; Crow, 236; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 38; Tufted Titmouse, 
101; White-breasted Nuthatch, 30; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 11; Winter Wren, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 7; Robin, 4; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Migrant Shrike, 1; 
Starling, 100; English Sparrow, 153; Eastern 
Meadowlark, 1; Bronzed Grackle, 60; Cardinal, 
92; Purple Finch, 8; Goldfinch, 34; Slate-colored 
Junco, 329; Tree Sparrow, 153; Song Sparrow, 7; 
Lapland Longspur, 4. Total, 55 species, about 
2470 individuals.—Ricnarp ALLYN, Frank Boun- 
Horst, Mrs. Guy E. Bonney, GeorGce Brooks, 
Witiram H. Burtier, C. A. Carton, CHarLorre 
A. DuBors, Vircinia Sniper E:rert, Ricnarp 
W. Ficorns, Mr. and Mrs. T. I. Futtenwiper, 
Rosemary Grett, Lois and Lena HarpparGer, 
Lena Hernpon, Rev. Gsgorce M. Linx, 
Cecinra M. Lory, Heren, Caminita, and Mars. 
Marcusen, Henry Mirpert, N. E. Nitsnos, 
Wituiam O'Brien, Ruts, Mr. and Mars. L. E. 
Puitsroox, Howarp Powgrs, ELgaANor Ruoapes, 
Irene Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest WI1son, 
members of the Springfield Nature League. 
Appleton, Wisc.—Dec. 23; 7.15 a.m. to 12M., 
1 to 5 p.m. Bright sun; ground bare except in 
sheltered places; wind southwest, light; a 24° 
at start, 32° at return. Open fields, lake-front, 


river-bank, thicket, ravine, city parks and streets, 
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alder and willow swamps, hardwood, cedar and 
tamarack swamp. About 30 miles by car, 15 miles 
on foot. Observers separate in morning, together 
in afternoon. American Golden-eye, 130; Ameri- 
can Merganser, 50; Herring Gull, 7; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1 (immature); Downy Woodpecker, 
14; Blue Jay, 14; Black-capped Chickadee, 11; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Brown Creeper, 4; 
Cardinal, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 5; Tree Sparrow, 
3. Total, 12 species, 249 individuals. The Red- 
headed Woodpecker was observed at a distance 
of 10 feet. (Identified by Mrs. Rogers.)—Mnrs. 
Water E. Rocers, Kay Trowsrince Rocers. 

Madison, Wisc.—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to 12 M., 
2 to 4 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west; 
temp. 44° at start, 30° at return. Six miles by 
car and on foot. Observers together. Mallard, 11; 
Ring-necked Duck, 2 (pair); American Merganser, 
2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Pheasant, 10; Coot, 3; 
Herring Gull, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 25; Crow, 15; Chickadee, 
10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; English Sparrow, 
600; Starling, 50 (1 flock); Cardinal, 7; Goldfinch, 
1; Junco, 75; Tree Sparrow, 90. Total, 19 species, 
about 315 individuals, excluding English Spar- 
rows.—Mnrs. A. Korner, Miss R. Koznrer, Miss 
E. Horrman, E. Mitcuecr, Miss C. Hart, Dr. A. 
M. Scuwirray, Mr. and Mrs. N. R. Barcer. 

Madison, Wisc. (regions south, west, and 
northwest within 12 miles).—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; fresh westerly 
wind; temp. at start 40°, at finish 30°. Observers 
together. Distance covered by car, 45 miles; on 
foot, 6 miles. Mallard, 3; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1 
(male seen at close range near a flock of Juncos 
and Tree Sparrows); Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 20; Coot, 
2; Herring Gull, 1; Great Horned Owl, 2; Barred 
Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 75; Crow, 12; 
Chickadee, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Red- 
wing, 1 (female); Rusty Blackbird, 2 (in a tree 
within 50 feet); Cardinal, 12; Goldfinch, 10?; 
Junco, 60; Tree Sparrow, 70; English Sparrow, 300. 
Total, 24 species, 600 (est..) individuals.—Artuur 
Hawkins, Jupson Kempton, Jackson Malin, JoHN 
S. Main. 

Reedsburg, Wisc.—Dec. 26; 20 minutes before 
sunrise to 3.10 p.m. Overcast; fine driving rain 
most of day; small patches of snow only in pro- 
tected spots; wind southwest, moderately brisk; 
temp. 52° at start, 50° at return. Fourteen miles 
through Baraboo river-bottom lands, Cady’s 
marsh and Crane's bluffs. Miles and Yorman at 
feeding stations in city, Tibbitts in described area. 
Ruffed Grouse, 9; Prairie Chicken, 30 (1 covey); 
Bob-white, 16 (1 covey); Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; 
Great Horned Owl, 4; Barred Owl, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 27; Crow, 7; Black- 
cap Chickadee, 16; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
23; English Sparrow, 84; Cardinal, 19; Junco, 19; 
Tree Sparrow, 67; Snow Bunting, 70+. Total, 18 
species, 418 individuals. Meadowlark seen Dec. 
22. Intense unseasonable rain made it impossible 
to stay afield any later than mid-afternoon.— 
Joun Mires, Arex Yorman, Dovuatas Tissitts. 

Watertown, Wisc. (Mashkigi Wateg swamps, 
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Rock River to Pipersville, Vulture’s Tamarack, 
Favil Grove Game Area, and woods south of town, 
all within a 7)4-mile radius).—Dec. 26; 7.30 a.m. 
to 5.15 p.m. Cloudy with low clouds all day, 
light rain all morning, somewhat harder in after- 
noon; light southwest wind; temp. 48° to 50° to 
44°. Observers in three groups. Total miles, 42 
by car and 44 by foot. Shavechioned (2) Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Prairie Chicken (Pinnated), 7; 
Hungarian Partridge, 60 (5 coveys); Bob-white, 
32 (3 coveys); Pheasant, 26; Herring Gull, 20; 
Barred Owl, 2; Long-eared Owl, 2; Short-eared 
Owl, 1; Flicker, 8; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 13; Downy Woodpecker, 18; 
Horned Lark, 98; Blue Jay, 43; Crow, 113; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 241+; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 69; Brown Creeper, 9; Robin, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 6; Northern Shrike, 1; Starling, 
116+; English Sparrow, 675 (est.); Red-wing, 1; 
Cardinal, 3; Slate-colored Junco, 16; Tree Sparrow, 
186; Lapland Longspur, 109+. Total, 32 species, 
1888+ individuals. Red-wing, adult male, ob- 
served at about 30 feet for 5 minutes. Sharp- 
shinned Hawk observed at about 50 feet; swift 
flight, round wings, and square tail were noted 
(Schumann, Reideman, Bussewitz). About 30 
Prairie Chickens known to be in area from previous 
record (Bussewitz). Dec. 24, 1 Killdeer was seen 
(Danner).—Ratpu J. Lemxe, Ricnarp C. Stem«e, 
Ernst WenpLAND, Leroy H. Benzet, J. Orvin 
Munopt, Hersert O. Fieiscuer, Eart Munpt, 
AtrrepD WaLLNeR, ALFRED FiscHer, WALTER 
ScoumaNnn, Harvey RetpeMan, JoHN Danner, 
Gorpon Pasxey, Pror. P. E1rckMann, Exton E. 
Bussew!7z. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (Lake Harriet, Nine Mile 
Creek, and Minnesota River).—Dec. 25; 7.30 a.m. 


to 5 P.M. Cloudy; 2 in. old snow; practically no 
wind; temp. 36° to 40°. On foot 10 miles, 52 
by auto. Observers together. Mallard, 1; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 16; Wilson's Snipe, 14; Great 
Horned Owl, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 30; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
18; Brown Creeper, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 3; Northern 
Shrike, 1; Starling, 7; Cardinal, 3; Purple Finch, 
16; Redpoll, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 3; Tree Spar- 
row, 12; Snow Bunting, 8. Total, 21 species, 159 
individuals.—Mnr. and Mrs. E. D. Swepensorc. 

Backbone State Park (Delaware Co.), 
Iowa.—Dec. 24; 8 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. Clear until 
noon, becoming cloudy thereafter, with fairly 
heavy fog settling down at 2 p.m.; ground bare 
except for sheltered places in which snow of two 
weeks previous still remained; light south wind; 
temp. 36° at start, 42° at return. About 4 miles 
on foot in the park, and an auto ride from Win- 
throp to the park and return (about 40 miles, 
round trip); the few birds seen on the roadside 
are included in the Census. Observers together. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Great Horned Owl, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
Blue Jay, 22; Crow, 20; Chickadee, 7; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 8; Robin, 1; Starling, 2; 
Cardinal, 3; Purple Finch, 6; Goldfinch, 20; Ran 
colored Junco, 100; Tree Sparrow, 220. Total, 17 
species, 425 individuals. English Sparrows are 
common about every group of farm buildings and 
were considered too domesticated to warrant in- 
clusion. Due to mild weather conditions during 
December, several species ordinarily found were 
not in evidence.—Myrte L. Jonss, Pau, AUDUBON 
Pierce, Frep J. Pierce. 

Des Moines, Iowa (to Brenton’s Slough, 
Fischer's Lake, Morningstar Farm, Beaver Creek, 
Charles Sing Denman Woods, formerly Water- 
works Sanctuary, Brown's Woods, Walnut Woods 
State Park, and Ashworth Park).—Dec. 24; 8 
A.M. to 5 p.m. Foggy in morning, clearing by 
noon, bright sun thereafter for hour and one-half; 
ground muddy; warm south wind; temp. 38° at 
start, 50° at noon, 54° at return. Thirteen ob- 
servers in 5 groups. Combined mileage, 108 b 
auto, 30 on foot. Mallard, 300; Pintail, 2; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 4; Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Marsh 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 7; Hawk (Sharp- 
shinned or Cooper's), 1; Bob-white, 30 (2 Pm. 
Wilson's Snipe, 1 CH. R. P.); Mourning Dove, 12; 
Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 4; Kingfisher, 
1; Flicker, 24; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 28; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 43; Hairy Woodpecker, 30; 
Downy Wasdencian, 79; Horned Lark, 23; Blue 
Jay, 80; Crow, 1075 (a flock of 1000, est.); Black- 
nee Chickadee, 211; Tufted Titmoure, 46; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 100; Brown Creeper, 46; 
English Sparrow, 700+; Red-wing, 30 (1 flock); 
Cardinal, 117; Purple Finch, 78; Pine Siskin, 75; 
Goldfinch, 135; Towhee, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 
346; Tree Sparrow, 666; Song Sparrow, 7. Total, 
38 species, 4326 individuals. Mrs. Toni Wendel- 
burg has observed a Fox Sparrow in her garden 
daily since November 21. Robins and Cedar Wax- 
wings had been observed a few days previously.— 
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Mas. Artnur D. Becxer, Mrs. H. L. Bump, 
A. F. pen Boer, Emerson Groorers, Kate La 
Mar, Otrvia McCane, Jessie Morrison, Mrs 
Tom Pettit, Mrs. H. R. Peaster, Epna Rounp, 
Dwicut Smita, Frrepa Trorcer, Mrs. Toni R 
WenpeLsurG, members of Des Moines Audubon 
Society 

Ogden, Iowa (dry, marshy meadows and 
abandoned rights-of-way 6 miles north of town; 
wooded bottoms and hillsides of Des Moines 
River 5 miles northeast; ledges State Park south- 
east and the timber along Beaver Creek 8 miles 
southwest—a diameter of not more than 15 
miles Dec. 24; 9 a.m. to 12 m., 1 to § P.M 
Dense fog in forenoon, with visibility impossible 
beyond 100 yds., fog disappeared by noon, very 
cloudy all afternoon; ground bare with occa- 
sional patches of old snow; wind southwest; 
temp. at start 39°, at noon 56°, and at 5 p.m. 52° 
About 11 miles on foot, 63 miles by auto, the 
latter being used to reach the various habitats 
visited. Observers together most of the time; 
separated on two different occasions when W. M. 
Rosen checked two tracts alone. Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; 
Great Horned Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Northern 
Flicker, 9; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 8; Blue Jay, 7; Magpie, 2; 
Crow, 19; Chickadee, 53; Tufted Titmouse, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Northern Shrike, 3; 
Starling, 42; English Sparrow, 87; Red-wing, 1; 
Cardinal, 18; Purple Finch, 4; Goldfinch, 8; Slate- 
colored Junco, 43; Tree Sparrow, 32; Lapland 
Longspur, 7. Total, 28 species, 379 individuals. 
Magpies have been observed here twice before 
this winter. Both individuals observed today 
were seen by all members of the party and both 
were in flight and not together. Long tail and 
conspicuous black and white plumage seen by all. 
The three Northern Shrikes were each observed 
in separated localities at least 3 miles apart. All 
were studied at close range. The Kingfisher has 
been observed recently working along an open 
stretch of water in the river. He was still there 
today as there was a large piece of open water 
Searched in vain for Bob-whites but load none 
as most of them perished last winter.—W. M. 
Rosen, Watt. Roseng, Jr., Ropert Wacker. 

Pierson, Iowa.—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to § P.M 
Cloudy in the morning; ground almost bare, very 
little snow; northwest wind; temp. 18° at start, 
25° at return. Two miles west of town; 8 miles 
east to Ranney’s Knob, then down the valley of 
the Little Sioux River. Through wooded ravines, 
over hills, across fields and meadows, and along 
streams—all types of country covered. About 20 
miles by auto and 10 on foot. Observers together. 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 4; Barred Owl, 1; Short-eared 
Owl, 1; Flicker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Downy 
Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 7; Magpie, 2; Crow, 96; 
Chickadee, 76; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; 
English Sparrow, 150; Cardinal, 2; Pine Siskin, 1; 
Redpoll, 3; Tree Sparrow, 200 (est.). Total, 18 
species, about 571 individuals. Screech Owls have 
been observed frequently till today. There has 
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been an eastward movement of Magpies and large 
flocks were seen in this county during October. 
Juncos, usually numerous, have not been seen for 
many weeks. Due to the severe drought of last 
summer there are very few weed-patches and not 
nearly so much cover or food as usual for many 
of our birds—Wier R. Mitts, Paut Osnorn, 
Metvin Treprow. 

Sioux City, Iowa (Riverside, Missouri River 
bottoms).—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Heavy fog 
at start, clear by noon; ground bare; temp. 38° at 
start, 50° at finish. Twenty miles by auto, about 
5 miles on foot. Observers together. American 
Merganser, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Bob-white, 5; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 9; Hairy ao 4; 
Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 15; 
Chickadee, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Brown Creeper, 2; Cardinal, 4; Slate-colored 
Junco, 1; Tree Sparrow, 26; Song Sparrow, 1. 
Total, 15 species, 95 individuals.—T. C. Srzpnens, 
Bruce F, Sries. 

Fayette, Mo.—Dec. 22; 8 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. 
Mostly cloudy; large areas covered by snow; 
slight wind; temp. 29° to 44°. About 15 miles on 
foot, all within 6 miles of Fayette. Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 3; Marsh Hawk, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Bob-white, 7 (1 covey); 
Flicker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 17; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Blue 


Jay, 18; Crow, 61; Chickadee, 125; Tufted Tit- 


mouse, 100; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Robin, 
1; Starling, 1; Cardinal, 73; Purple Finch, 3; 
Goldfinch, 1; Junco, 250; Tree Sparrow, 450; Song 
Sparrow, 1. Total, 22 species, about 1136 indi- 
viduals.—WILLIAM JENNER. 


Joplin, Mo. (Shoal Creek to Center Creek and 
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Freeman Ponds and surrounding woods and farm- 
lands, all within 744 miles of center of Joplin).— 
Dec. 25; 6 a.m. to § p.m. Fair, sun out most of 
day, clouding toward evening; moderate breeze; 
temp. 50° to 65° all day. One party about 20 
miles by car, 10 on foot. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 42 
(5 coveys); Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 1; 
Barred Owl, 2; Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 12; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 7; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
2; Sapsucker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; wny 
Woo per y 10; Blue Jay, 14; Crow, 262; Black- 
capped and Carolina Chickadee, 65; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 28; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 5; 
Mockingbird, 1; Catbird, 1; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 
85; Migrant Shrike, 2; Starling, 48; English 
Sparrow, 500+; Red-wing, 2; Cowbird, 7; Cardi- 
nal, 18; Goldfinch, 450+; Slate-colored Junco, 62; 
Tree Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 
1. Total, 40 species, 1670 individuals.—Gitpert 
and Paut Banner. 
Lebanon, Mo. (radius of 3 miles).—Dec. 25; 
8 a.M. to 5 p.m. Clear to partly cloudy; wind 
south, moderate; temp. 58°. Observers together. 
Mallard, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Bob-white, 12 (1 covey); Killdeer, 2; Horned 
Owl, 1; Flicker, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
4; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Horned Lark (Prairie), 50; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 19; 
Chickadee, 6; Titmouse, 8; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Migrant Shrike, 1; Starling, 30; English Sparrow, 
100 (est.); Cardinal, 19; Purple Finch, 2; Gold- 
finch, 5; Junco, 30; Tree Sparrow, 60; Field Spar- 
row, 3; White-crowned Sparrow, 1. Total, 30 
species, about 383 individuals.—Ricnarp Moore, 
Hexen Bera, Potty Draper, Georce Moors, Sr. 
Minot, N. D.—Dec. 24; 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Cloudy, visibility poor, sun shone a short time in 
the morning and again the late afternoon; no 
snow; wind velocity 16 m.p.h. from northeast at 
7 a.M.; temp. 16° at beginning, 10° at noon. 
Covered all wooded areas of the city on foot, 
coulees, prairies, and river valley in all directions 
from Minot for a radius of about 6 miles by car. 
Two observers working together. Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, 6 (1 covey); Hungarian Partridge, 15 (1 
covey); Ring-necked Pheasant, 8; Screech Owl, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 
4; Chickadee, 14; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; 
— Longspur, 3. Total, 10 species, about 60 
individuals.—Perna M. Stine, F. K. Gutsrig. 
Yankton, S. D.—Dec. 23; 9.30 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Fair; ground mostly bare, snow in protected 
places; moderate southwest wind; temp. 30° at 
start, 56° at finish. About 30 miles by car and on 
foot. Observers together. Rough-legged Hawk, 
1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 16; Red-bellied Wood- 
Eee. 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Hairy 
oodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 34; Chickadee, 
30; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 5; Robin, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 11. Total, 13 species, 116 individuals.— 
Austin P. Larraseg, Jonn A. Larrabee. 
Freemont, Neb.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 1 P.m., 


4 to 5 p.m. Mostly cloudy; frost coming out of 
ground, making it wet; rather strong wind; temp. 
45° to 55°. Wild Court Park, Big Island, Mac- 
Lean’s Island, roads and fields. Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Pigeon Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Northern 
Flicker, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 9; Downy Wood- 
pee, 6; Blue Jay, 4; ee 250; Chickadee, 24; 
Nhite-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Brown Creeper, 7; 
Eastern Robin, 5; Bluebird, 4; Grackle, 5; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 75; Meadow- 
lark, 1; Cardinal, 14 males, 6 females; Goldfinch, 
22; Pine Siskin, 5; Slate-colored Junco, 150; Tree 
Sparrow, 200. Total, 22 species, 817 individuals. 
Several Mourning Doves seen a short time before. 

-Lity Rugce-Button. 

Junction City, Kans. (to Fort Riley and back). 
—Dec. 26; 10 a.m. to §.30 p.m. Cloudy, misty at 
start; wind southwest, strong; temp. 54° at start, 
60° at return. About 13 miles on foot. Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Hawk (sp.), 1; Bob-white, 9 (1 covey); 
Mourning Dove, 2; Barred Owl, 2; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 16; Black- 
capped Chickadee (probably includes some Long- 
tailed Chickadees), 56; Tufted Titmouse, 9; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Red-wing, 1; Blackbird (sp.), 
70 (est.); Cardinal, 16; Pine Siskin, 2; Goldfinch, 
9; Slate-colored Junco, 17; Tree Sparrow, 103; 
Harris's Sparrow, 27; Song Sparrow, 3; Lapland 
Longspur, 7. Total, 23 species, about 377 indi- 
viduals. —Ravpu H. Imver. 

Wichita, Kans. (parks, riyer-banks, and open 
fields).—Dec. 20; 8 a.m. to § p.m. Clear; wind 
northeast, light; temp. 30° at start, 34° at return. 
About 20 miles on foot. Joined by Mrs. Roy 
Kingkade in the afternoon. Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 
1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Horned Lark, 8; 
Crow, 24; Chickadee, 31; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; 
Carolina Wren, 2; Robin, 6; Bluebird, 5; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 3; English Sparrow, 492; 
Meadowlark, 15; Cardinal, 8; Slate-colored Junco, 
53; Shufeldt’s Junco, 1; Montana Junco, 12; Tree 
Sparrow, 94; Field Sparrow, 6; Harris's Sparrow, 
14; Song Sparrow, 3; Lapland Longspur, 1; 
Smith's Longspur, 50. Total, 31 species; 817 
individuals. Weed seeds and cover are scarce; so 
are our seed-eating winter birds.—Witrrep 
GoopMaNn. 

Afton, Okla.—Dec. 21; 8 a.m. to 5p.m. Clear; 
ground bare, following a light snowfall on Dec. 
18; slight northerly wind in late afternoon; 
temp. 40° at start, 52° at return. Seven or eight 
previously studied localities of varying habitat 
along 15 miles of south border of Ottawa Co., 
between Grand River bottom (mouth of Council 
Hollow) and extreme southwest corner of county, 
studied intensively, with intervening stretches 
covered rapidly by car. Mallard (?), 30; Hooded 
Merganser, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 5; American Rough-leg, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 3; Killdeer, 4; Wilson's Snipe, 1; 
Mourning Dove, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 2; 
Flicker, 10; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied 
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Woodpecker, 4; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 10; 
Horned Lark, 25; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 60; Carolina 
Chickadee, 40; Tufted Titmouse, 40; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Winter Wren, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 6; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 10; Cedar Waxwing, 
12; Migrant Shrike, 3; Starling, 40; English 
Sparrow, 25; Meadowlark, 10; Red-wing, 30; 
Rusty Blackbird, 10; Bronzed Grackle, 3; Cardi- 
nal, 45; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 30; Slate- 
colored Junco, 150; Tree Sparrow, 75; Field Spar- 
row, 4; Harris's Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 5; 
Lapland Longspur, 100; Smith’s Longspur, 80. 
Total, 46 species, about 950 individuals. The 
Grackles were seen at close range through 8-power 
binoculars; plumage iridescences, light-colored 
eye, and long rounded tail noted.—Epwin T. 
McKniont. 

Tulsa, Okla. (Phillips’ Home; Mohawk Park). 

Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Rain; south to 
west wind, with highest velocity in a.m. at 30 
m.p.h.; temp. 30° at start and $6° at 6 p.m. On 
foot 17 miles, within 14-mile diameter. Observers 
separated in a.m. and together in p.m., with the 
exception of Hugh Davis and John L. Schwabe 
who were responsible for most of the records of 
water- and shore-birds. These two spent the day 
with 6- and 8-power glasses and camera in the 
Duck blinds about the North Lake and Reservoir. 
H. T. Phillips made records at his home in the 
A.M., joining the others at 1 p.m. Mohawk Park 
covers about 2000 acres of cleared and unbroken 
areas, with lagoons, ponds, drainage ditches, 
large lakes, and the Reservoir and Fish Hatchery 
with oak-pecan woods and rough prairie and 
weed-patches. For the most part the Bod for the 
birds was very scarce. The Sparrows were largely 
recorded in an abandoned, overgrown nursery and 
among the giant ragweeds and in a broken-down 
cornfield. Pied-billed Grebe, 3; Mallard, 709; 
Baldpate, 42; Pintail, 3; Green-winged Teal, 40; 
Blue-winged Teal, 8; Redhead, 3; Ring-necked 
Duck, 17; Greater Scaup, 2 (Davis); American 
Golden-eye, 3; Old-squaw, 1 (female—Davis, 
Schwabe, Tenney); American Merganser, 2000 to 
3000; Hawk (sp.?), 4; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 1 (Phillips); Sparrow Hawk, 1 
(Phillips); Bob-white, 8; Coot, 18; Killdeer, 14; 
Wilson's Snipe, 5; Herring Gull, 12; Ring-billed 
Gull, 25; Barred Owl, 2; Short-eared Owl, 1 
(Tenney); Belted Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 36; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2 (Phillips); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 18; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 4 (Tenney); Blue Jay, 27; Crow, 
250; Long-tailed Chickadee, 3 (Force); Chickadee, 
100; Tufted Titmouse, 30; Brown Creeper, 1 
(Tenney); Carolina Wren, 10; Robin, 1 (Phillips); 
Bluebird, 7; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (?), 2; King- 
let, 3 (Force and Letson); Starling, 15; English 
Sparrow, 75; Meadowlark, 25; Rusty Blackbird, 
63; Grackle, 24 (May); Cowbird, 1 (Tenney); 
Cardinal, 71; Purple Finch (?), 1 (Force); Gold- 
finch, 47; Slate-colored Junco, 250; Tree Sparrow, 
150; Field Sparrow, 42; Harris's Sparrow, 40; 
White-throated Sparrow, 8; Fox ieevun 3; 


Lincoln's Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 35. Total, 
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62 species, about 5260 individuals. The Old- 
squaw is known to be the first recorded in this 
vicinity and perhaps in the state since it is not 
recorded in “The Birds of Oklahoma’ (Margaret 
M. Nice). It was seen at close range by Davis, 
Schwabe, and Tenney, with 5-, 6-, and 8-power 
glasses, and photographed. The identification 
was made with reliable reference materials. The 
Mockingbird and Migrant Shrike were seen on 
Dec. 25 but not on the 26th. The Red-wings seen 
in other years in excessive numbers were not 
recorded on the Census this year. The Starlings 
were not seen in the abundance in which they were 
known to appear three weeks before. Twenty- 
nine of these birds have been seen for the last five 
years on the Christmas Census and seven others 
have been missed only once.—Hucu Davis, O. 
W. Letson, Jean Bucxzey, G. E. Tenney, Epitx 
R. Force, H. T. Parris, Mrs. O. W. Letson, 
J. Hamon May, Barpara Tenney, Jonn Scuwabe, 
Jos and Bons Letson, Mitprep Lez Henke, Jonn 
Benson, Jack Westrope. 

Austin, Texas.—Dec. 23; time limits 7.30 a.m. 
and 5.30 p.m. Partly cloudy; wind east, light; 
max. temp. 68°, min. 48°. Usually two parties, 
4 observers, averaging about 8 hours and 18 miles 
on foot per observer. West and north of town in 
brushy pastures, creek-bottoms, the river valley 
in the hills, in the hills themselves, and along the 
railroad on prairie land. Goose sp., 8; Turkey 
Vulture, 5; Black Vulture, 22; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 15; Bob-white, 44; Killdeer, 37; 
Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Mourning Dove, 41; Inca 
Dove, 28; Screech Owl, 1; Burrowing Owl, 1; 
Belted Kingfisher, 4; Flicker, 72; Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 7; 
Texas Woodpecker, 8; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Blue 
Jay, 55; Crow, 25; Chickadee, 32; Sennett’s Tit- 
mouse, 22; Brown Creeper, 3; House Wren, 15; 
Texas Wren, 33; Carolina Wren, 64; Canyon Wren, 
8; Mockingbird, 263; Robin, 447; Hermit Thrush, 
4; Eastern Bluebird, 131; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
58; Cedar Waxwing, 78; Shrike, 5; Myrtle War- 
bler, 230; Audubon’s Warbler, 1; English Sparrow, 
116; Western Meadowlark, 175; Rusty Blackbird, 
8; Cardinal, 426; House Finch, 135; Eastern Gold- 
finch, 239; Arkansas Goldfinch, 2; Arctic Towhee, 
45; Grasshopper (?) Sparrow, 1; Vesper Sparrow, 
44; Lark Sparrow, 2; Rock Sparrow, 2; Slate- 
colored Junco, 420; Chipping Sparrow, 3; Field 
Sparrow, 94; Harris's arrow, 320; White- 
crowned Sparrow, 105; White-throated Sparrow, 
52; Fox Sparrow, 42; Lincoln's Sparrow, 27; Song 
Sparrow, 81; Dakota Song Sparrow, 10. Total, 
60 species and subspecies, about 4115 individuals. 
D. ee W. K. Lona, K. C. Crark, J. 
]. Breseve. 

Edinburg, Texas.—Dec. 26; 7 a.m. to 5.30 
p.m. Cloudy; strong southeast breeze; temp., min. 
65°, max. 75°. By auto 38 miles, on foot about 5 
miles. Observers mainly in 3 groups. Mexican 
Grebe, 7; Pied-billed Grebe, 35; Cormorant, 5; 
American Egret, 2; Snowy Egret, 6; Little Blue 
Heron, 3; Black-crowned Night Heron, 41; Ameri- 
can Bittern, 3; Pintail, 290; Blue-winged Teal, 
205; Shoveller, 16; Ring-necked Duck, 25; Lesser 
Scaup, 211; Ruddy Duck, 21; Turkey Vulture, 4; 
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Black Vulture, 8; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Swain- 
son’s Hawk, 3; Marsh Hawk, 27; Audubon’'s 
Caracara, 19; Sparrow Hawk, 33; Texas Bob- 
white, 4; Purple Gallinule, 10; Coot, 261; Kill- 
deer, 45; Wilson's Snipe, 43; Lesser Yellow-legs, 
18; Least Sandpiper, 125; Stilt Sandpiper, 15; 
Sanderling, 7; Mourning Dove, 105; Mexican 
Ground Dove, 21; Inca Dove, 39; Groove-billed 
Ani, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 5; Texas Kingfisher, 1; 
Flicker, 1; Golden-fronted Woodpecker, 11; Texan 
Woodpecker, 6; Couch’s Kingbird, 4; Derby Fly- 
catcher, 8; Phoebe, 7; Vermilion Flycatcher, 11; 
Green Jay, 2; Black-crested Titmouse, 3; Western 
House Wren, 12; Lomita Wren, 3; Long-billed 
Marsh Wren, 8; Mockingbird, 21; Sennett’s 
Thrasher, 1; Curve-billed Thrasher, 3; Bluebird, 
35; Gmnatcatcher, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
7; Sprague’s Pipit, 5; Shrike, 19; White- 
eyed Vireo, 12; Black and White Warbler, 1; 
Orange-crowned Warbler, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 82; 
Yellow-throat, 6; English Sparrow, 70; Rio 
Grande Meadowlark, 56; Red-wing, 3900; Great- 
tailed Grackle, 1350; Cowbird, 50; Cardinal, 23; 
Texas Pyrrhuloxia, 5; Goldfinch, 2; Texas Spar- 
row, 4; Savannah Sparrow, 7; Grasshopper Spar- 
row, 2; Lark Sparrow, 115; Lincoln's Sparrow, 4. 
Total, 74 species, 2273 individuals exclusive of 
Red-wings and Grackles—Dororny Casper, 
Jerry Dean Lyan, Martin Wetcn, Lou Cot.ins 
Piper, Haze Grace Atwoop, Marvin Bast, 
members of Edinburg Natural History Society. 
Harlingen, Texas (area, a circle of 714-mile 
radius with a diameter extending from Harlingen 
to Santa Maria).—Dec. 23; dawn until dusk 


Mostly clear; no wind; min. temp. 55°, max. 77°. 
About 26 miles on foot and 100 miles by car. 
Observers in 8 groups. Mexican Grebe, 10; Pied- 
billed Grebe, 32; White Pelican, 1; Mexican Cor- 
morant, 4150; Anhinga, 24; Ward's Heron, 30; 
American Egret, 52; Snowy Egret, 153; Louisiana 
Heron, 12; Little Blue Heron, 13; Green Heron, 1; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 53; American Bit- 
tern, 8; Least Bittern, 1; Wood Ibis, 2; Glossy 
Ibis, 30; White-fronted Goose, 47; Black-bellied 
Tree-duck, 15; Mallard, 3; Mottled Duck, 5; 
Gadwall, 1; Baldpate, 7; Pintail, 345; Green- 
winged Teal, 22; eat ed Teal, 63; Cinnamon 
Teal, 5; Shoveller, 30; Redhead, 12; Ring-necked 
Duck, 59; Canvas-back, 38; Scaup Duck, 120; 
Ruddy Duck, 3; Masked Duck, 1; Turkey Vulture, 
85; Black Vulture, 90; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 8; Krider's 
Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 19; Broad- 
winged Hawk, 1; Sennett's White-tailed Hawk, 2; 
Harris's Hawk, 30; Mexican Black Hawk, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 68; Audubon’s Caracara, 32; Duck 
Hawk, 1; Pigeon Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 298; 
Chachalaca, 14; Bob-white, 29; Sandhill Crane, 1; 
Clapper Rail, 2; Sora, 6; Florida Gallinule, 33; 
Coot, 292; Killdeer, 233; Black-bellied Plover, 1; 
Wilson's Snipe, 39; Long-billed Curlew, 2; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 8; Solitary Sandpiper, 1; Willet, 1; 
Greater Yellow-legs, 13; Lesser Yellow-legs, 28; 
Least Sandpiper, 69; Dowitcher, 2; Stilt Sand- 
piper, 1; Semnigulenased Sandpiper, 1; Western 
Sandpiper, 28; Black-necked Stilt, 2; Herring 
Gull, 17; Ring-billed Gull, 32; Franklin's Gull, 5; 
Gull-billed Tern, 4; Forster's Tern, 3; Mourning 
Dove, 192; Ground Dove, 136; Inca Dove, 54; 
White-fronted Dove, 13; Road-runner, 5; Groove- 
billed Ani, 5; Screech Owl, 2; Burrowing Owl, 8; 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Merrill's Pauraque, 8; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 39; 
Texas Kingfisher, 10; Flicker, 8; Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, 47; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; 
Texas Woodpecker, 37; Couch’s Kingbird, 12; 
Derby Flycatcher, 79; Phoebe, 91; Say’s Phoebe, 4; 
Vermilion Flycatcher, 29; Tree Swallow, 3; Green 
Jay, 48; White-necked Raven, 1; Black-crested 
Titmouse, 31; Verdin, 1; House Wren, 102; Texas 
Wren, 7; Lomita Wren, 44; Cactus Wren, 4; 
Prairie Marsh Wren, 30; Mockingbird, 361; Sen- 
nett’s Thrasher, 30; Brownsville Thrasher, 48; 
Robin, 4; Hermit Thrush, 2; Bluebird, 221; Gnat- 
catcher, 73; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 26; American Pipit, 135; 
Sprague’s Pipit, 11; Cedar Waxwing, 10; Shrike, 
97; Starling, 75; Rio Grande Vireo, 28; Blue- 
headed Vireo, 3; Black and White Warbler, 7; 
Worm-eating Warbler, 3; Orange-crowned War- 
bler, 34; Tennessee Warbler, 5; Nashville Warbler, 
14; Yellow Warbler, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 248; 
Audubon’s Warbler, 1; Black-throated Gray 
Warbler, 1; Black-throated Green Warbler, 18; 
Sycamore Warbler, 3; Pine Warbler, 3; Yellow- 
throat, 80; Chat, 1; Wilson's Warbler, 1; English 
Sparrow, 126; Meadowlark, 250; Western Mead- 
owlark, 19; Red-wing, 13,568; Audubon’s Oriole, 
8; Brewer's Blackbird, 11; Great-tailed Grackle, 
12,590; Cowbird, 28; Red-eyed Cowbird, 7; Car- 
dinal, 181; Pyrrhuloxia, 20; Sharpe's Seedeater, 
116; Goldfinch, 27; Texas Sparrow, 120; Savannah 
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Sparrow, 142; Grasshopper Sparrow, 51; Vesper 
Sparrow, 44; Lark Sparrow, 99; Cassin's Sparrow, 
5; Black-throated Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 45; 
White-crowned Sparrow, 8; Lincoln's Sparrow, 
191; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 5. Total, 
164 species and 37,096 individuals. The Black- 
throated Gray Warbler was identified by Mr. 
Davis; its black throat and cheeks and the lines 
along the sides as well as the white outer tail 
feathers and gray back were noted; its actions 
were more like those of the Black-throated Green 
Warbler than those of the Black and White War- 
bler, both of which were at the same location. The 
Worm-eating Warblers were reported by two 
different teams—one headed by Mr. Mulaik and 
the other headed by Dr. Marquart. Both teams 
gave good descriptions of this species from their 
field-notes, which covered al! characteristics. The 
Chat was recorded by Mr. Davis. It was observed 
at a distance of about 15 feet for several minutes 
in a pond-side thicket frequented by Yellow- 
throats.—L. Irsy Davis, Eartr Wricut, Newton 
Lippett, Jackson Larson, Jake Watson, Jr., 
Watrer Nixon, Jr., Dr. Puiuie B. Marquart, 
Ropert W. Broussarp, James Swirr, Coratyn 
Davis, Antra McCienpon Muitier, Geratp 
Puitus, Mitton Jones, E. O. ANGLIN, Jr., 
Anna May Davis, Watter Puitiips, Lawrence 
Guenzet, Frep Harr, Stantey Muraix, Crype 
Rutnerrorp, Jr., Dorotnea Upp Mucaix. 
Mission, Texas.—Dec. 25; 7 a.m. to § p.m. 
Clear; wind southeast, light in morning, increasing 
in afternoon; temp. 59° at start, 71° at finish. 
Ten miles on foot, 32 miles by car. Mexican 
Cormorant, 4; Anhinga, 3; Ward's Heron, 2; 
American Egret, 3; Snowy Egret, 13; Little Blue 
Heron, 2; Black-crowned Night Heron, 25; Bald- 
pate, 5; Pintail, 174; Blue-winged Teal, 115; 
Shoveller, 3; Lesser Scaup, 8; Turkey Vulture, 4; 
Black Vulture, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; 
Marsh Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 8; Bob-white, 6; 
Florida Gallinule, 2; Coot, 4; Killdeer, 80; 
Wilson's Snipe, 5; Spotted Sandpiper, 9; Solitary 
Sandpiper, 4; Greater Yellow-legs, 5; Least Sand- 
et per, 50; Western Sandpiper, 400; Black-necked 
Stilt, 42; Mourning Dove, 78; Ground Dove, 44; 
Inca Dove, 2; Burrowing Owl, 3; Belted King- 
fisher, 4; Texas Kingfisher, 1; Texas Woodpecker, 
3; Golden-fronted Woodpecker, 20; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 2; Derby Flycatcher, 10; Phoebe, 36; 
Vermilion Flycatcher, 7; Green Jay, 30; White- 
necked Raven, 1; Black-crested Titmouse, 6; 
Brown Creeper, 1; House Wren, 64; Lomita Wren, 
16; Prairie Marsh Wren, 2; Mockingbird, 35; 
Sennett’s Thrasher, 7; Curve-billed Thrasher, 1; 
Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 36; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 78; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Pipit, 18; 
Sprague’s — 50; Cedar Waxwing, 26; White- 
rumped Shrike, 7; Rio Grande Vireo, 2; Black 
and White Warbler, 1; Orange-crowned Warbler, 
3; Myrtle Warbler, 150; Yellow-throat, 52; House 
Sparrow, 75; Rio Grande Meadowlark, 350; 
Western Meadowlark, 1; Red-wing, 1300; Audu- 
bon's Oriole, 2; Brewer's Blackbird, 2; Great- 
tailed Grackle, 130; Cardinal, 143; Seedeater, 1; 
Texas Sparrow, 22; Goldfinch, 140; Savannah 
Sparrow, 35; Grasshopper Sparrow, 2; Lark Spar- 
row, 12; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Lincoln's Sparrow, 
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24; Swamp Sparrow, 2. Total, 80 species, about 
4024 individuals. The Creeper was studied care- 
fully with 8-power glasses —Arrtuur T. Hate, Jr 

Fortine, Mont. (forests, farms, and river-flats 
along Fortine and Grave Creeks).—Dec. 21; 8.30 
A.M. to 5 p.m. Cloudy, raining lightly after 1 p.m.; 
ground mostly bare in the open, old snow to 4 in. 
deep in the woods; strong southwest wind; temp 
32° to 40°. About 18 miles on foot. Mallard, 13; 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; European Partridge, 11; Kill- 
deer, 1; Wilson's Snipe, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 5; Alaska Three- 
toed Woodpecker, 2; Magpie, 2; Raven, 4; Clark's 
Nutcracker, 9; Long-tailed Chickadee, 2; Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 5; Dipper, 2; Northwestern 
Shrike, 1; English Sparrow, 4; Rosy Finch, 15; 
Common Redpoll, 2; Song Sparrow, 1; Snow Bunt- 
ing, 1. Total, 20 species, 86 individuals. The 
Killdeer has remained at my home since fall. 
Brewer's Blackbirds have been seen recently. 
Winton Weypemeyer. 

Marston Lake (Jefferson Co.), Colo.— 
Dec. 20; 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Perfectly calm, overcast; 
temp. 32° to §0°. South along Platte River and 
Plum Creek for about 4 miles, thence by auto- 
mobile to Happy Canyon where the hilly country 
was searched for several hours. Observers were 
in pairs, walking about 10 miles, all within a 
diameter of 15 miles. Eared Grebe, 15; Pied-billed 
Grebe, 6; Mallard, 1000 (est.); Baldpate, 18; 
Green-winged Teal, 40; Scaup (possibly Greater), 
1; American Golden-eye, 50; Ruddy Duck, 5; 
American Merganser, 1000 (est.); Goshawk (im- 
mature), 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Coot, 25; Killdeer, 4; 
Wilson's Snipe, 5; Herring Gull, 4; Ring-bi!led 
Gull, 50; Mourning Dove, 2; Long-eared Owl, 1; 
Belted Kingfisher, 3; Red-shafted Flicker, 25; 
Lewis's Woodpecker, 3; Rocky Mt. Hairy Wood- 

cker, 1; Batchelder's Woodpecker, 9; Desert 

orned Lark, 50; Long-crested Jay, 7; Wood- 
house's Jay, 5; American Magpie, 75; Long-tailed 
Chickadee, 10; Mountain Chickadee, 10; Rocky 
Mt. Nuthatch, 2; Rocky Mt. Creeper, 2; English 
Sparrow, 5; Western Meadowlark, 20; Red-wing, 
75; Cassin’s Purple Finch, 25; Northern Pine 
Siskin, 1; Pale Goldfinch, 5; Slate-colored Junco, 
6; Shufeldt’s Junco, 15; Montana Junco, 20; Pink- 
sided Junco, 20; Western Tree Sparrow, 300; Gam- 
bel’s Sparrow, 6; Mountain Song Sparrow, 18. 
Total, 46 species, 2955 (est.) individuals.— 
A. M. Batrey, J. F. Wexcn, C. C. Sperry, E. 
R. Kacmpacn. 

Albuquerque, N. M.—Dec. 25; 7 to 10.30 4.M., 
1.30 to 4 p.m. Cloudy entire day, with a light 
drizzly rain about half the time; no snow except 
a very little in the mountains; very light breeze; 
temp. 39° at 7 a.m., 52° at 2 p.m. Two miles of 
the Rio Grande River with the adjoining Con- 
servancy Lake and City Park were covered in the 
morning; about 10 miles of mesa and 15 miles of 
Tijeras and Cedro Canyon in the afternoon. Eleva- 
tion 4970 to 7500 ft. About 40 miles by auto- 
mobile, 3 miles on foot. Observers together. 
Treganza’s Blue Heron, 1; Mallard, 196; Baldpate 
6; Green-winged Teal, 179; American Merganser 
16; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Killdeer, 1; Yellow 
legs, 3; Red-shafted Flicker, 15; Western Crow 
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25+; Robin, 186+; Mountain Bluebird, 127+; 
White-rumped Shrike, 2; Western Meadowlark, 4; 
Nevada Red-wing, 74; Brewer's Blackbird, 90+ ; 
English Sparrow, 300 (est.); House Finch, 138+; 
Canyon Towhee, 1; Shufeldt’s Junco, 2; Gray- 
headed Junco, 166+ ; Gambel’s Sparrow, 20; Song 
Sparrow, 1. Total, 23 species, 1556+ individuals. 
—Erwin W. and Bitty —— 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Dec. 20; 7.30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Partly cloudy, visibility poor; no wind; 
ground bare; temp. at start about 30°. Workers 
in 6 field parties, mostly by foot, assisted some by 
auto. No diameter exceeding 15 miles. Pied- 
billed Grebe, 1; Mallard Duck, 126; Gadwall, 4; 
Baldpate, 5; Pintail, 218; Green-winged Teal, 73; 
Shoveller, 4; Redhead, 2; Buffle-head, 4; American 
Merganser, 3; Goshawk, 2; oe egy Hawk, 
4; Cooper’s Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Ameri- 
can Rough-leg, 3; Ferruginous Rough-leg, 2; 
Golden Eagle, 2; Marsh Hawk, 4; Prairie Falcon, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Ruffed Grouse, 5; California 
Quail, 1141; Ring-necked Pheasant, 65; Virginia 
Rail, 1; Coot, 9; Killdeer, 88; Wilson's Snipe, 22; 
Mourning Dove, 3; Screech Owl, 1; Short-eared 
Owl, 10; Kingfisher, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 116; 
Lewis's Wood cker, 8; Red-naped Sapsucker, 3; 
Batchelder’s Woodpecker, 13; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Horned Lark, 35; Black-headed Jay, 30; Wood- 
house's Jay, 4; Magpie, 28; Raven, 1; Mountain 
Chickadee, 55; Long-tailed Chickadee, 200; Rocky 
Mountain Nuthatch, 7; Water Ouzel, 5; Marsh 
Wren, 4; Robin, 5; Solitaire (?), 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 10; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; 
Pipit, 89; Bohemian Waxwing, 23 (21 in flight, 
sp.?); Cedar Waxwing, 1; Northwestern Shrike, 3; 
Desai Shrike, 3; English Sparrow, 3000 (est.); 
Meadowlark, 164; Red-winged Blackbird, 1022; 
Brewer's Blackbird, 347; Evening Grosbeak, 2; 
Cassin’s Purple Finch, 26; House Finch, 151; 
Siskin, 436; Pale Goldfinch, 88; Spurred Towhee, 
32; Gray-headed Junco, 123; Slate-colored Junco, 
36; Shufeldt’s Junco, 216; Tree Sparrow, 132; 
Gambel's Sparrow, 347; Song Sparrow, 185. 
Total, 71 species, 8767 (est.) individuals. In 
addition to the above, one flock of Ducks, esti- 
mated at 2000, observed by Bader, Smith, Locker- 
bie, but distance and poor visibility made identi- 
fication of species impossible-—C. W. Lockerbie 
(Field Chairman), Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Dewey, 
Mrs. C. W. Locxersiz, Mrs. Bern Hansen, 
Miss Lucire Gitmer, Miss Winirrep Roto, 
Miss Arron Witt1ams, Miss Emiry Kroxer, E. 
R. and Ropert Witson, Wixtt1am Baper, Rex 
Snow, L. D. Atcock, Ken Fresowater, Jay 
Smitx, Dovcras Henriques, THayer Evans, 
Lester Wencer, Ray Cowsurn, Jack HarastIne 
and RaymMonp Go.tpinec, members of Utah Audu- 
bon Society. 

Santa Catalina Mts., Ariz. (15-mile diameter 
on south slope centering about Sabino Canyon, 
northeast of Tucson).—Dec. 22; 7 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
Fair, slight haze; slight west wind in p.m.; temp. 
at base of mountains 33° to 71°. Observers in 3 
parties, Phillips in higher altitudes, the others at 
the base and on the adjacent desert. Total 3-party 
mileage, 10 miles on foot, 45 miles by auto. Life- 
zones, Lower and Upper Sonoran, Transition, and 
some Canadian. Turkey Vulture, 1; Sharp-shinned 


Hawk, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Western Red-tailed 
Hawk, 12; Zone-tailed Hawk, 1; Golden Eagle, 
1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Prairie Falcon, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 13; Gambel’s Quail, 21; Killdeer, 8; Wil- 
son's Snipe, 2; Western Mourning Dove, 16; Inca 
Dove, 1; Road-runner, 7; Horned Owl, 2; White- 
throated Swift, 2; Western Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Red-shafted Flicker, 15; Mearns’s Gilded Flicker, 
12; Gila Woodpecker, 35; Mearns’s Woodpecker, 
1; Natalie's Sapsucker, 1; Chihuahua Wood- 
pecker, 6; Cactus Woodpecker, 6; Black Phoebe, 
14; Say’s Phoebe, 5; Long-crested Jay, 1; American 
Raven, 1; Mountain Chickadee, 6; Bridled Tit- 
mouse, 28; Verdin, 5; Rocky Mountain Nuthatch, 
2; Black-eared Nuthatch, 50; Rocky Mountain 
Creeper, 8; Western House Wren, 2; Baird's Wren, 
4; tus Wren, 49; Western Marsh Wren, 5; 
Canyon Wren, 14; Rock Wren, 6; Western Mock- 
ingbird, 9; Bendire’s Thrasher, 1; Palmer's 
Thrasher, 36; Crissal Thrasher, 1; Hermit Thrush, 
1; Chestnut-backed Bluebird, 2; Gnatcatchers, 18; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 56; American Pipit, 2; Phainopepla, 18; 
White-rumped Shrike, 9; Stephens's a 2; 
Orange-crowned Warbler, 1; Audubon'’s Warbler, 
3; Black-throated Gray Warbler, 2; Yellow- 
throat, 8; English Sparrow, 70; Meadowlark, 7; 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, 6; Red-wing, 610+; 
Brewer's Blackbird, 10; Dwarf Cowbird, 2; 
Arizona Cardinal, 13; Arizona Pyrrhuloxia, 4; 
House Finch, 190; Green-backed Goldfinch, 21; 
Lawrence's Goldfinch, 26; Green-tailed Towhee, 
1; Spurred Towhee, 4; Canyon Towhee, 30; 
Abert’s Towhee, 1; Lark Bunting, 6; Western 
Vesper Sparrow, 1; Western Lark Sparrow, 6; 
Desert Sparrow, 7; Gray-headed Junco, 1; Arizona 
Junco, 5; Western Chipping Sparrow, 34; Brewer's 
Sparrow, 2; Gambel’s Sparrow, 108; Slate-colored 

ox Sparrow, 3; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 3; (Moun- 
tain?) Song Sparrow, 12; Desert Song Sparrow, 1 
Total, 86 species and subspecies, 1724+  indi- 
viduals. Birds notably scarce, both in numbers 
and variety. Rocky Mountain Creepers, taken 
rey sey by Correia and Phillips, constitute 
the first definite record of this race in the Tucson 
region. Creepers were first noted in the mesquites 
in lower Sabino Canyon (Lower Sonoran mixed 
with some Upper Sonoran) on December 3 (Mr. 
and Mrs. Foerster) and 9 (Mr. and Mrs. Jenks, 
Mrs. Carll Tucker).—Jose G. Correta, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ranpotpx Jenxs, Mr. and Mrs. Witi1aAm 
X. Forrster, Atxvan R. Parris, Wittiam F 
Russe. 

Tuba City, Navajo Indian Reservation, 
Ariz.—Dec. 19; 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Clear; still; temp. 
24° at start, 50° at return. Partly by foot, mee. 
by auto; to Hopi Reservoir, Moencopi, and 
Moenave. Red-throated Loon, 1; Mallard, 49; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 2; Prairie 
Falcon, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Killdeer, 19; Gam- 
bel’s Quail, 24; Red-shafted Flicker, 5; Say’s 
Phoebe, 2; American Raven, 1; Horned Lark, 6; 
Bush-Tit, 10; Baird's Wren, 2; Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, 1; Rock Wren, 1; Canyon Wren, 2; Moun- 
tain Bluebird, 19; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
American Pipit, 7; White-rumped Shrike, 3; Red- 
wing, 494; Western Meadowlark, 6; Brewer's 
Blackbird, 68; English Sparrow, 150; House 
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Finch, 119; Green-backed Goldfinch, 6; Sage 
Sparrow, 1; Gray-headed Junco, 11; Shufeldt’s 
Junco, 26; Gambel's Sparrow, 157; Swamp Spar- 
row, 1; Song Sparrow, 71. Total, 33 species, 
1269 individuals.—Gate Monson. 

Pullman to Wawawai, Wash.—Dec. 23; 7.30 
A.M. to 3 p.m. Cloudy all day, raining afternoon; 
ground bare; temp. about 45°. Bunch-grass hills 
and deciduous shrubbery and trees along Snake 
River canyon and tributary canyons. About 17 
miles by car and § miles by foot. Observers in two 
groups most of time. Great Blue Heron, 2; 
American Merganser, 14; European Partridge, 14 
1 covey); Bob-white (introduced), 13 (1 covey); 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 6; Mourning Dove, 14; 
Red-shafted Flicker, 8; Magpie, 42; Chickadee, 6; 
Dotted) Canyon Wren, 2; Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 1; Cassin’s Purple Finch, 13 (2 at close range 
were Cassin’s; possibly some of others were 
House Finches); Pale Goldfinch, 400 (Cest.); 
Oregon Junco, 37; Gambel’'s Sparrow, 58; Song 
Sparrow, 47. Total, 16 species, 677 individuals. 
Seen also in same area on Dec. 12: Horned Lark 
subsp.) and Northern Shrike, 1.—A. Sipney 
Hype, Ray Mores, Forrest Rone. 

Seattle, Wash. (within the 15-mile limir). 
Dec. 20; 9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. Slightly foggy early 
in the morning, fair later. Lesser Loon, 7; Pacific 
Loon, 2; Red-throated Loon, 2; Holbcell’s Grebe, 
15; Horned Grebe, 136; Eared Grebe, 27; Western 
Grebe, 212; Pied-billed Grebe, 96; White-crested 
Cormorant, 12; Brandt's Cormorant, 8; North- 
western Coast Heron, 39; Whistling Swan, 52; 
Canada Goose, 50; Cackling Goose, 2; Mallard, 
1933; Gadwall, 4; Baldpate, 747; Pintail, 242; 
Green-winged Teal, 275; Cinnamon Teal, 6; Red- 
head, 2; Shoveller, 189; Ring-necked Duck, 154; 
Canvas-back, 158; Greater Scaup, 572; Lesser 
Scaup, 395; American Golden-eye, 186; Barrow’'s 
Golden-eye, 2; Buffle-head, 120; Western Harle- 
quin, 4; White-winged Scoter, 295; Surf Scoter, 
203; Ruddy Duck, 327; American Merganser, 35; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 114; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 9; Cooper's Hawk, 6; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; California Quail, 257; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 69; Coot, 6118; Killdeer, 32; 
Wilson's Snipe, 60; Glaucous-winged Gull, 2749; 
Ring-billed Gull, 5; Herring Gull, 45; Short-billed 
Gull, 1939; Bonaparte’s Gull, 48; Pigeon Guille- 
mot, 2; Rhinoceros Auklet, 2; Horned Owl, 1; 
Belted Kingfisher, 10; Northwestern Flicker, 265; 
Harris's Woodpecker, 7; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 
19; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Steller’s Jay, 47; 
Western Crow, 210; Northwestern Crow, 144; 
Oregon Chickadee, 357; Chestnut-backed Chick- 
adee, 168; Coast Bush-Tit, 712; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 4; Winter Wren, 138; Seattle Wren, 59; 
Tule Wren, 7; Northwestern Robin, 258; Western 
Robin, 73; Varied Thrush, 25; Western Bluebird, 
68; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 637; Sitka Kinglet, 
21; American Pipit, 75; Cedar Waxwing, 698; 
Hutton's Vireo, 2; Audubon's Warbler, 23; Town- 
send's Warbler, 1; English Sparrow, 295; Western 
Meadowlark, 32; celcinn. 10; Brewer's Black- 
bird, 312; California Purple Finch, 54; Western 
Evening Grosbeak, 24; Pine Siskin, 3581; Willow 
Goldfinch, 131; Oregon Towhee, 159; Oregon 
Junco, $40; Shufeldt’s Junco, 2; Slate-colored 
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Junco, 3; Puget Sound Sparrow, 20; Golden- 


crowned Sparrow, 2; Sooty Fox Sparrow, 7; 
Rusty Song Sparrow, 832; Merrill's Song Sparrow, 
2. Total, 96 species, 31,382 individuals.—Perer 


Jensen, Chairman Census Committee, for Seattle 


Audubon Society. 

Netarts, Ore. (Cape Mears to Whiskey Creek). 
—Dec. 24; 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Showers; wind 
southwest, moderate (following two-day storm); 
average temp. about 52°. About 9 miles traversed, 
land areas and ocean beach worked on foot, bay 
shores on foot and with auto. Lesser Loon, 3; 
Horned Grebe, 2; Brandt's Cormorant, 6; Great 
Blue Heron, 7; Black Brant, 800 (est. ); Mallard, 3; 
Baldpate, 120; Pintail, 175; Canvas-back, 72; 
Lesser (?) Scaup, 25; Buffle-head, 45; Surf Scoter, 4; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 5; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Coot, 43; Killdeer, 7; Black 
Turnstone, 24; Sanderling, 2; Glaucous-winged 
Gull, 252; Western Gull, 103; Herring Gull, 4; 
Short-billed Gull, 82; Belted Kingfisher, 1; North- 
western Flicker, 12; Crow, 39; American Raven, 1; 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 10; Winter Wren, 1; 
Bewick’s Wren, 2; Robin, 5; Hermit Thrush, 1; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 35; Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 7; Pipit, 1; Western Meadowlark, 1; Brewer's 
Blackbird, 27; Oregon Towhee, 2; Oregon Junco, 
33; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 6; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Song Sparrow, 7. Total, 42 species, about 1981 
individuals.—Atex. and Kenneta M. Wacker. 

Portland, Ore.—Dec. 27; 8.30 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Cloudy; no wind; temp. 40° at start, 45° at close. 
Forty observers in 14 parties. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; 
Farallon Cormorant, 10; Blue Heron, 59; Green 
Heron, 1; Lesser Canada Goose, 9; Mallard, 925; 
Baldpate, 1278; Pintail, 2000; Green-winged Teal, 
1570; Shoveller, 75; Ring-necked Duck, 150; 
Lesser Scaup, 478; Buffle-head, 22; Ruddy Duck, 2; 
Hooded Merganser, 1; American Merganser, 20; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 3; Red-tail, 6; Bald Eagle, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 17; Sooty Grouse, 2; Oregon 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Bob-white, 37; Mountain Quail, 
14; Ring-necked Pheasant, 35; Coot, 77; Killdeer, 
24; Glaucous-winged Gull, 225; Herring Gull, 
150; California Gull, 160; Ring-billed Gull, 50; 
Short-billed Gull, 1621; Mourning Dove, 23; 
Screech Owl, 2; Yellow-shafted Flicker 1 (Bar- 
gelt); Flicker, 180; Red-breasted Sapsucker, 3; 
Harris's Woodpecker, 3; Gairdner’s Wantooder, 
32; Coast Jay, 47; Western Crow, 1769; Oregon 
Chickadee, 144; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 43; 
Slender-billed Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 14; Brown Creeper, 2; Western Winter 
Wren, 24; Seattle Wren, 39; Western Robin, 1741; 
Pacific Varied Thrush, 24; Hermit Thrush, 1; 
Western Bluebird, 11; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
212; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; American Pipit, 
205; Cedar Waxwing, 381; Northern Shrike, 1 
(Eliot); Audubon’s Warbler, 78; House Sparrow, 
291; Meadowlark, 94; Red-wing, 6; Brewer's 
Blackbird, 83; Purple Finch, 98; Siskin, 958; 
Green-backed Goldfinch, 104; Willow Goldfinch, 
69; Oregon Towhee, 86; Junco, 1159; White- 
crowned Sparrow, 55; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 
68; Fox Sparrow, 8; Song Sparrow, 347; Ducks 
(sp.), 3512; Gulls (sp.), 244. Total, 74 species, 
about 21,224 individuals—Cuarves F. Berszse, 
Geratp E. Bezse, Maser Livincstone, Ernest 
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Willard Ayres Eliot 


Livincstong, Bos Livincstone, H. F. Bou_man, 
Crype L. Kerirer, Harotp McManon, Mars. 
BiakesLtez, Mrs. J. W. C. Wittiams, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. A. Tuaxter, E. S. Barcett, W. H. 
Crowe.t, Rutw Stronc, Mary Apams, T. T. 
Muncer, Duncan Muncer, Oscoop Muncer, 
Mrs. A. L. Camppett, Mrs. WaAcrer Smitn, Mrs. 
C. B. Hays, Mrs. ImMstreap, Mrs. M. Moore, 
Mrs. A. F. Haun, Mrs. Norpstrrom, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Arcn Stewart, K. D. Pratt, A. Oaxzs, 
Eart A. Marsnay, J. W. C. Witiiams, Leo F. 
Simon, Mrs. Leo F. Simon, Metia Wuirte, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. Marsnati, N. G. Seaman, ARLIE 
Seaman, W. A. Exior, members of Oregon Audu- 
bon Society. 

Benicia, Calif.—Dec. 21; 8 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
Clear at 8 a.m. but low, dense tule-fog rolling in 
shortly thereafter and obscuring vision except at 
closer ranges until about noon, higher fog in 
P.M.; no wind; temp. 48° at start, 55° at return. 
Observers traveling together by automobile with 
frequent stops to canvass the marsh and hills along 
highway between Benicia and Cordelia, the two 
towns being 14 miles apart. Pied-billed Grebe, 2; 
California Heron, 3; American Egret, 10; Black- 
crowned Night Heron, 12; Whistling Swan, 52; 
White-fronted Goose, 50; Mallard, 13; Baldpate, 
3; Pintail, 200; Green-winged Teal, 9; Shoveller, 
18; Canvas-back, 300; Lesser Scaup, 6; Ruddy 
Duck, 2000; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; White- 
tailed Kité, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 6; Marsh Hawk, 
15; Sparrow Hawk, 27; Valley Quail, 14; Coot, 
1500; Killdeer, 17; Black-bellied Plover, 1; Red- 
backed Sandpiper, 36; Western Sandpiper, 5; 
Glaucous-winged Gull, 17; Western Gull, 45; 
California Gull, 8; Short-billed Gull, 18; Burrow- 
ing Owl, 8; Short-eared Owl, 1; Anna’s Humming- 
bird, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 
53; Black Phoebe, 3; Say’s Phoebe, 5; Nicasio 
Jay, 28; Plain Titmouse, 2; Bush-Tit, 36; Winter 


Wren, 2; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Marsh Wren, 8; Rock 
Wren, 1; Mockingbird, 2; Robin, 18; Dwarf 
Hermit Thrush, 4; Western Bluebird, 29; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 12; Pipit, 37; Shrike, 30; Audu- 
bon's Warbler, 15; iS iemdionen: 1; Meadow- 
lark, 400; Red-wing, 250; Tricolored Blackbird, 
300; Brewer's Blackbird, 14,000; House Finch, 2; 
Willow Goldfinch, 3; Green-backed Goldfinch, 8; 
Epotted Towhee, 1; Brown Towhee, 2; Savannah 
Sparrow, 100; Junco, 12; Nuttall’s Sparrow, 135; 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, 28; Song Sparrow, 40. 
Total, 66 species, about 19,972 individuals. 
Whistling Swans were approached within 75 
vards. White-tailed Kites well observed through 
field-glasses—Emerson A. Stoner, James M. 
BARKLEY. 

Davis (Sacramento Valley ), Calif.—Dec. 22; 
6.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Cloudy, calm, low-hanging 
fog; temp. 41° at start, ‘43° at return. Territory 
covered: lower Putah Creek and Willow Slough 
east to Sacramento River. On foot 7 miles, 35 
miles by car. Pied-billed Grebe, 18; California 
Heron, 11; Black-crowned Night Heron, 3; Ameri- 
can Bittern, 1; Whistling Swan, 142; Canada 
Goose, 4; Cackling Goose, 1; White-fronted 
Goose, 12; Lesser Snow Goose, 4; Mallard, 16; 
Baldpate, 6; Pintail, 275; Green-winged Teal, 60; 
Cinnamon Teal, 15; Shoveller, 1; Buffle-head, 2; 
Ruddy Duck, 121; White-tailed Kite, 5; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 2; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Western 
Red-tailed Hawk, 16; Red-bellied Hawk, 1; Fer- 
ruginous Rough-leg, 1; Marsh Hawk, 22; Sparrow 
Hawk, 46; Valley Quail, 74; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 7; Coot, 565; Killdeer, 16; Wilson's Snipe, 12; 
Greater Yellow-legs, 2; Mourning Dove, 4; 
Barn Owl, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Horned Owl, 2; 
Burrowing Owl, 1; Short-eared Owl, 2; Belted 
Kingfisher, 4; Red-shafted Flicker, 160; California 
Woodpecker, 22; Willow Woodpecker, 6; Nuttall’s 
Woodpecker, 4; Black Phoebe, 8; Say’s Phoebe, 2; 
Horned Lark sp., 120; Long-tailed Jay, 65; Western 
Crow, 400; Plain Titmouse, 10; California Bush- 
Tit, 75; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 6; Pallid Wren- 
Tit, 1; San Joaquin Wren, 2; Mockingbird, 6; 
Robin, 2; Alaska Hermit Thrush, 2; Western 
Bluebird, 32; Mountain Bluebird, 6; Gnatcatcher, 
6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 29; American Pipit, 180; Cedar Waxwing, 
15; California Shrike, 24; Audubon's Warbler, 220; 
Western Meadowlark, 350; Bicolored Red-wing, 
820; Brewer's Blackbird, 300; Common House 
Finch, 85; Willow Goldfinch, 504; Green-backed 
Goldfinch, 70; Sacramento Towhee, 2; Sacramento 
Brown Towhee, 5; Savannah Sparrow, 120; 
Thurber’s Junco, 25; White-crowned Sparrow, 420, 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, 1+; Song Sparrow, 
sp., 8. Also, Houst Sparrow, 24. Total, 77 species, 
5583 individuals.— ston T. Emuen, Jr., and 
Viroinia M. EMLeNn. 

San Diego, Calif.—Dec. 21; 7 a.m. to 5 P.M 
Clear all day; no wind; average temp. 63°. San 
Diego Bay to Sweetwater Reservoir, no point more 
than 15 miles from any other point. Party divided 
in two couples, one of which remained on the 
waterfront and one worked from waterfront in- 
land. Common Loon, 1; Red-throated Loon, 1; 
Horned Grebe, 2; Eared Grebe, 105; Western 
Grebe, 191; Pied-billed Grebe, 14; White Pelican, 
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51; Brown Pelican, 22; Farallon Cormorant, 86; 
California Heron, 9; American Egret, 72; Snowy 
Egret, 80; Louisiana Heron, 3; Baldpate, 107; Pin- 
tail, 415; Cinnamon Teal, 2; Shoveller, 7; Redhead, 
16; Canvas-back, 37; Lesser Scaup, 1078; American 
Golden-eye, 11; Buffle-head, 32; Surf Scoter, 34; 
Ruddy Duck, 56; American Merganser, 11; 
Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Golden 
Eagle, 2; Marsh Hawk, 2; Prairie Falcon, 1; Duck 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 13; Valley Quail, 24; 
Light-footed Rail, 4; Sora Rail, 1; Florida Galli- 
nule, 3; Coot, 626; Snowy Plover, 6; Semipalmated 
Plover, 2; Killdeer, 62; Black-bellied Plover, 77; 
Ruddy Turnstone, 13; Black Turnstone, 14; 
Wilson's Snipe, 4; Long-billed Curlew, 20; Hud- 
sonian Curlew, 2; Spotted Sandpiper, 2; Willet, 
239; Greater Yellow : 12; Least Rentipiner, 171; 
Red-backed Sandpiper, 24; Long-billed Dowitcher, 
221; Western Secieieer, 341; Marbled Godwir, 
260; Sanderling, 57; Glaucous-winged Gull, 6; 
Western Gull, 290; Herring Gull, 5; California 
Gull, 640; Ring-billed Gull, 640; Bonaparte's 
Gull, 6; Forster's Tern, 42; Royal Tern, 10; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 84; Barn Owl, 1; Burrowing Owl, 5; 
Anna’s Hummingbird, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 3; 
Red-shafted Flicker, 8; Nuttall's Wendpecher, l; 
Cassin’s Kingbird, 6; Black Phoebe, 6; Say’s 
Phoebe, 15; Horned Lark, 3; Tree Swallow, 3; 
California Jay, 2; Coast Bush-Tit, 20; Wren-Tit, 5; 
Cactus Wren, 2; Tule Wren, 4; Canyon Wren, 1; 
Rock Wren, 2; Mockingbird, 14; California 
Thrasher, 1; Western Bluebird, 74; Mountain 
Bluebird, 1; Western Gnatcatcher, 1; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 20; Amer- 
ican Pipit, 34; Phainopepla, 1; California Shrike, 
34; Hutton’s Vireo, 2; Audubon’s Warbler, 466; 
Townsend's Warbler, 1; Tule Yellow-throat, 3; 
English Sparrow, 32; Western Meadowlark, 137; 
Red-wing, 171; Tricolored Red-wing, 55; Brewer's 
Blackbird, 148; Dwarf Cowbird, 25; House Finch, 
836; Willow Goldfinch, 1; Green-backed Gold- 
finch, 75; San Diego Towhee, 1; California Towhee, 
11; Savannah Sparrow, 65; Belding's Sparrow, 25; 
Large-billed Sparrow, 9; Lark Sparrow, 61; 
ele Sparrow, 1; Bell's Sparrow, 3; 
Gambel's Sparrow, 311; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 
8; Lincoln's Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 5. Total, 
117 species, about 9098 individuals.—Laurence 
M. Huey, Frank F. Ganper, Samugt G. Harter, 
Pau LeHMan. 

San Francisco, Calif. (Marina, Fort Mason, 
Presidio, Golden Gate Park, Ocean Beach, and 
Lake Merced).—Dec. 20; 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m 
Cloudy; light shower at 12.15, heavy rain from 
2.30 on; no wind; average temp. 50°. Twenty-two 
observers in six groups. Common Loon, 1; Eared 
Grebe, 114; Western Grebe, 47; Pied-billed Grebe, 
115; Brown Pelican, 30; Farallon Cormorant, 9; 
Brandt's Cormorant, 36; California Heron, 4; 
American Bittern, 1; Mallard, 791; Gadwall, 5; 
Baldpate, 106; Pintail, 17; Green-winged Teal, 7; 
Shoveller, 3; Redhead, 1; Ring-necked Duck, 101; 
Canvas-back, 190; Lesser Scaup, 35; American 
Golden-eye, 2; Surf Scoter, 9; Ruddy Duck, 175; 
American Merganser, 2; Red-breasted Merganser, 
7; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; 
Red-bellied Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Quail, 
358; Virginia Rail, 1; Sora, 1; Florida Gallinule, 
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2; Coot, 1301; Snowy Plover, 9; Killdeer, 715+; 
Surf-bird, 25; Black Turnstone, 43; Marbled God- 
wit, 1; Sanderling, 74; Glaucous-winged Gull, 
204; Western Gull, 166; Herring Gull, 17; Cali- 
fornia Gull, 2232+-; Ring-billed Gull, 36; Short- 
billed Gull, 190+; Anna’s Hummingbird, 117; 
Kingfisher, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 27; Black 
Phoebe, 24; Barlow's Chickadee, 111; Bush-Tit, 
231; Creeper, 1; Winter Wren, 2; Vigors’s Wren, 
17; Tule Wren, 24; Robin, 36; Hermit Thrush, 61; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 69; American Pipit, 95; Cedar Waxwing, 3; 
Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Audubon’s Warbler, 
312; Townsend's Warbler, 6; Yellow-throat, 31; 
English Sparrow, 254; Meadowlark, 39; S. F. Red- 
wing, 2; Brewer's Blackbird, 687+; Purple Finch, 
3; House Finch, 62; Willow Goldfinch, 7; Green- 
backed Goldfinch, 1; San Francisco Towhee, 30; 
Junco, 75; Nuttall’s White-crowned — 996; 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, 23; Fox Sparrow, 27; 
Song Sparrow, 112. Total, 80 species, 10,691 indi- 
viduals. This year has been the driest year on 
record in California, the rainfall to date being 
only 1.10 inches for San Francisco. This probably 
accounts for the unusually large number of Kill- 
deer observed within the city limits.—Com- 
MANDER and Mrs. E. Parmenter; Mr. and Mrs. 
Apert B. StepHens; Mrs. Mary L. Courtricnt, 
Mrs. Junea W. Kerry; Misses Curistine Danz, 
Lucy Knox, Cornetia C. Princie, Amy RINz- 
HART, Grace Taytor, SetMA WerNeR; Messrs. 
Gorpon Boranper, B. C. Bremer, Caas. A 
Bryant, F. M. Jencxs, Harotp Kirxer, Ortver 
J. Mittarn, Artuur H. Meyer, ALrrep Scumint, 
Cart R. Smrtn, and C. R. Tuomas, all members of 
the Audubon Association of the Pacific. 

San Jose, Calif.—Dec. 27; 8.30 a.m. to 3.30 
p.m. Cloudy and raining most of the day; wind 
south, moderate; temp. 44° to 50°. Observers in 
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two parties, members of the Santa Clara Valley 
Audubon Society. Dr. Pickwell led one party to 
Alviso Salt Marshes by way of North First Street 
and then back to San Jose. Mr. James Peterson 
led the other party to Alum Rock Park and Syca- 
more Canyon up to Cherry Flats Dam. Diameter 
of territory covered about 13 miles. Eared Grebe, 
1; Pintail, 29; Teal (sp.?), 3; Canvas-back, 15; 
Buffle-head, 4; Ruddy Duck, 3; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tail, 4; Desert 
Sparrow Hawk, 5; California Quail, 6; Clapper 
Rail, 3; American Coot, 2; Long-billed Curlew, 12; 
Hudsonian Curlew, 5; Least Sandpiper, 5000; 
Western Willet, 71; California Gull (sp.?), 115; 
Band-tailed Pigeon, 5; Horned Owl, 1; Burrowing 
Owl, 1; White-throated Swift, 51; Belted King- 
fisher, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 18; California Wood- 
pecker, 9; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Nuttall’s Wood- 
ee, 9; Black Phoebe, 9; Say’s Phoebe, 1; 
Steller’s Jay, 17; California Jay, 10; Western Crow, 
1; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 13; Plain Tit- 
mouse, 9; Bush-Tit, 63; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 
9; Wren-Tit, 3; Bewick’s Wren, 2; Canyon Wren, 
5; Rock Wren, 1; American Dipper, 1; Mocking- 
bird, 3; California Thrasher, 4; Hermit Thrush, 12; 
Western Bluebird, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 22; 
American Pipit, 125; Cedar Waxwing, 5; Cali- 
fornia Shrike, 6; Audubon’s Warbler, 5; English 
Sparrow, 22; Western Meadowlark, 31; Brewer's 
Blackbird, 300; California Purple Finch, 1; Cali- 
fornia Linnet, 5; Green-backed Goldfinch, 53; San 
Francisco (Spotted) Towhee, 6; Brown Towhee, 9; 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow, 5; Oregon Junco, 25; 
White-crowned Sparrow, 323; Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 7. Total, 64 species, 
6562 individuals.- sas Pickwe.i, Henri Hix, 
James Peterson, GeorGe Foreman, Eva McRag. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.—Dec. 21; 5 a.m. to. 5 
p.m. Slightly cloudy in a.m., clear in p.m., visi- 
bility good; no wind; max. temp. 71°. Seven 
separate parties in field, composed of members of 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. 
Common Loon, 2; Pacific Loon, 2; Red-throated 
Loon, 8; Eared Grebe, 4; Western Grebe, 5; Pied- 
billed Grebe, 7; White Pelican, 1; Brown Pelican, 
14; Farallon Cormorant, 27; Brandt's Cormorant, 
7; Baird's Cormorant, 1; California Heron, 8; 
American Egret, 3; Snowy Egret, 5; Green Heron, 
1; Black-crowned Night Heron, 5; Black Brant, 4; 
Lesser Snow Goose, 1; Mallard, 22; Pintail, 125; 
Green-winged Teal, 20; Blue-winged Teal, 2; 
Cinnamon Teal, 12; Shoveller, 350; Redhead, 2; 
Ring-necked Duck, 3; Canvas-back, 8; Greater 
Scaup, 15; Lesser Scaup, 15; Buffle-head, 2; White- 
winged Scoter, 7; Surf Scoter, 28; Ruddy Duck, 53; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Turkey Vulture, 4; 
White-tailed Kite, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 4; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 16; 
Red-bellied Hawk, 3; Marsh Hawk, 2; Duck 
Hawk, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 38; Valley Quail, 
302; Mountain Quail, 20; Light-footed Rail, 10; 
Sora Rail, 2; Coot, 406; Western Snowy Plover, 4; 
Killdeer, 83; Red-bellied Plover, 34; Wilson's 
Snipe, 1; Long-billed Curlew, 3; Hudsonian Cur- 
lew, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 4; Western Willet, 13; 
Greater Yellow-legs, 2; Least Sandpiper, 20; Red- 
backed Sandpiper, 25; Long-billed Dowitcher, 12; 
Western Sandpiper, 36; Marbled Godwit, 17; 


Sanderling, 65; Glaucous-winged Gull, 4; Western 
Gull, 18; California Gull, 15; Ring-billed Gull, 35; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 2; Heermann's Gull, 10; Band- 
tailed Pigeon, 100; Mourning Dove, 119; Road- 
runner, 8; Barn Owl, 3; Screech Owl, 6; Horned 
Owl, 8; White-throated Swift, 66; Anna’s Hum- 
mingbird, 24; Belted Kingfisher, 4; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 98; California Woodpecker, 157; Cabanis's 
Woodpecker, 1; Willow Woodpecker, 2; Nuttall’s 
Woodpecker, 2; Black Phoebe, 32; Say’s Phoebe, 
13; California Horned Lark, 2; California Jay, 
215; Yellow-billed Magpie, 100; Western Crow, 
104; San Diego Titmouse, 72; Coast Bush-Tit, 200; 
Slender-billed Nuthatch, 6; Pallid Wren-Tit, 141; 
Western House Wren, 2; San Diego Wren, 8; 
Tule Wren, 2; Dotted Wren, 5; Common Rock 
Wren, 3; Mockingbird, 21; Thrasher, 30; Western 
Robin, 10; Alaska Hermit Thrush, 21; Dwarf 
Hermit Thrush, 20; Western Bluebird, 114; Moun- 
tain Bluebird, 4; Western Gnatcatcher, 7; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 17; American Pipit, 8; Phain- 
opepla, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 32; California Shrike, 
16; Hutton’s Vireo, 4; Dusky Warbler, 2; Audu- 
bon’s Warbler, 460; Tule Yellow-throat, 3; 
English Sparrow, 4; Western Meadowlark, 382; 
San Diego Redwing, 27; Brewer's Blackbird, 300; 
California Purple Finch, 23; Common House 
Finch, 165; Willow Goldfinch, 18; Lawrence's 
Goldfinch, 12; Green-backed Goldfinch, 220; 
San Diego Towhee, 21; California Towhee, 34; 
Savannah Sparrow, 65; Lark Sparrow, 40; Rufous- 
crowned Sparrow, 4; Bell's Sparrow, 2; Thurber’s 
Junco, 107; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Gambel's Spar- 
row, 40; Nuttall’s Sparrow, 106; Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, 13; Valdez Fox Sparrow, 1; Thick-billed 
Fox Sparrow, 19; Lincoln's Sparrow, 1; San Diego 
Song Sparrow, 17. Total, 139 species, 5873 indi- 
viduals.—-Dr. Wittiam R. Varicx, Dr. H. W. 
Hoyt; Misses Marcaret Ery Wess, Mary W. 
Peckuam, C. C. Rospins, Ipa Perry, Doris 
Decker; Mr. and Mrs. Ropert CANTERBURY, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hucu P. Dearina, E. S. Spautp- 
inc, Georce H. Brooxe, Mrs. B. Crorron- 
Arxins, Ecmont Z. Rerr. 

Yosemite Valley, Yosemite National 
Park, Calif. (Mirror Lake, 4000 ft. elevation to 
El! Portal, 2000 ft. elevation; 15 miles distance).— 
Dec. 21; 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; no wind; min. 
temp. 48°, max. 75°. Eight observers working in 
pairs. ay Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 
2; Golden Eagle, 1; Valley Quail, 6+; Plumed 
Quail, 2; Band-tailed Pigeon, 4; Pigmy Owl, 6; 
Belted Kingfisher, 7; Red-shafted Flicker, 10; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 2; California Woodpecker, 
32; Red-breasted Sapsucker, 1; Modoc Wood- 

cker, 17; Willow Woodpecker, 6; White-headed 

oodpecker, 2; Black Phoebe, 2; Blue-fronted 


Jay, 127+; California Jay, 10; Mountain Chick- 


adee, 109+; Plain Titmouse, 1; California Bush- 
Tit, 27; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 5; Sierra Creeper, 3; Pallid Wren-Tit, 6, 
Dipper, 10; Winter Wren, 3; Canyon Wren, 4; 
California Thrasher, 1; Western Robin, 50+; 
Hermit Thrush, 4; Western Bluebird, 6; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 119+; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
37; Sacramento Towhee, 7; Brown Towhee, 35; 
Lark Sparrow, 13; Thurber’s Junco, 26+; Gam- 
bel’s Sparrow, 5; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 7; 
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White-throated Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 2. 
Total, 42 species, about 721 individuals.—Mnrs. 
Mary Tresipper, Mrs. Detra Hoss, Mrs. Katu- 
LEEN Fitzpatrick, Everetr Harwecrt, Hersert 
Ewina, J. E. Core (Junior Park Naturalist), M. 
E. Beatry (Assistant Park Naturalist), C. A. 
Harwe tt (Park Naturalist). 

Dindigul, S. India.—Dec. 8; 6% hours afield. 
Mostly cloudy; light east wind; temp. 75° to 80°. 
Various places within 7 miles of the city, between 
800 and 1500 feet elevation. Auto used. Southern 
Jungle Crow, 20; Indian House Crow, 60; Gray- 
breasted Tree Pie, 4; Eastern Jungle Babbler, 30; 
Indian Yellow-eyed Babbler, 8; lora, 1; Ceylon 
Red-vented Bulbul, 100; White-browed Bulbul, 70; 
Black-backed Indian Robin, 6; Indian Paradise 
Flycatcher, 1; Bay-backed Shrike, 5; Indian Wood 
Shrike, 5; Madras Small Minivet, 3; Black-headed 
Cuckoo-Shrike, 2; Southern Black Drongo, 50; 
White-bellied Drongo, 4; Indian Great Reed 
Warbler, 1; Blyth’s Reed Warbler, 1; Indian 
Tailor-bird, 15; Streaked Fantail Warbler, 1; 
Sykes’ Tree Warbler, 3; Jungle Wren-Warbler, 30; 
Indian Golden Oriole, 2; Rosy Starling, 70; 
Common Myna, 80; Baya Weaver-bird, 3; Rufous- 
bellied Munia, 20; White-throated Munia, 10; 
Indian Spotted Munia, 3; Yellow-throated Spar- 
row, 4; Indian House Sparrow, 30; Eastern Swal- 
low, 32; Indian White Wagtail, 5; Large Pied 
Wagtail, 3; Grey-headed Wagtail, 2; Richard's 
Pipit, 18; Indian Pipit, 2; Small Indian Skylark, 1; 
Madras Bush Lark, 5; Ashy-crowned Finch-Lark, 
6; Indian Purple Sunbird, 6; Purple-rumped Sun- 
bird, 6; Tickell’s Flowerpecker, 1; Small Green 
Barbet, 2; Indian Crimson-breasted Barbet, 7; 
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Small Green-billed Malkoha, 7; Southern Crow- 
Pheasant, 6; Rose-ringed Paroquet, 30; Southern 
Indian Roller, 3; Common Indian Bee-eater, 4; 
Blue-tailed Bee-eater, 40; Common Ceylon King- 
fisher, 2; Indian White-breasted Kingfisher, 6; 
Ceylon Hoopoe, 1; Bengal Palm Swift, 15; South- 
ern Spotted Owlet, 3; Black Vulture, 2; Smaller 
White Vulture, 1; European Kestrel, 2; Black (?) 
Eagle, 1; Brahminy Kite, 8; Common Indian Kite, 
12; Pale Harrier, 3; Marsh Harrier, 2; Indian 
Spotted Dove, 2; Indian Little Brown Dove, 2; 
Wood Sandpiper, 6; Marsh Sandpiper, 2; Cattle 
Egret, 10; Pond Heron, 32; Cotton Teal, 2. Total, 
71 species, over 944 individuals.—Epwarp G. 
Nicuo.s. 

Deer Creek, Allegheny County, Pa.—Dec. 27; 
8 a.m. to 3 p.M. Cloudy, turning to sunshine; air 
calm; temp. 56° at start, 63° at return. Six miles 
on foot. Observers in two parties. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 
12; Downy Woodpecker, 29; Prairie Horned Lark, 
8; Crow, 1; Stechcmeed Chickadee, 27; Tufted 
Titmouse, 48; White-breasted Nuthatch, 36; 
Brown Creeper, 6; Winter Wren, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Starling, 9; English Sparrow, 
5; Cardinal, 30; Goldfinch, 13; Slate-colored Junco, 
97; Tree Sparrow, 87; Song Sparrow, 33. Total, 
19 species, about 443 individuals. The Red- 
odie Hawk was seen in flight by three ob- 
servers in the vicinity where it has nested for the 
ast ten years.—VirGINIA BENNETT, F. S. BENNETT, 
fi. G. Buiscu, R. C. Jounston, C. H. Maney, 
Reynoitps Manuey, J. Moyes, LaRue Patterson, 
Frorence Roperts, P. T. Stroup, C. S. Tayror, 
C. H. KuincensmiTs. 
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THe Western Rance. U. S. Senate Docu- 
ment No. 199, 74th Congress, 2nd Session. 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office. xvi+ 620 pp. 

The western range “‘occupies about two- 
fifths of the total land area of the United 
States and three-fourths of that of the range 
country . the range territory produces 
about 75% of the national output of wool 
and mohair, and in pounds about 55% of 
the sheep and lambs, and nearly one-third 
of the cattle and calves.’’ Besides its im- 
portant relationship to human economy, its 
potential value to wild life is indicated by 
the fact that within the range area some 65 
million acres is either in refuges or proposed 
special areas for the benefit of wild life plus 
an additional 721 million acres that ‘‘may 
be considered as jointly usable by wild life 
and domestic livestock." 

This Forest Service report on the history, 
ecology, economics, management and pos- 
sible future of the western range is such an 
important volume that it deserves a far more 
exhaustive review than Birp-Lorr’s limited 
space will permit. It is a conservation 
document of major significance and though 
only a few sections may be touched on here, 
members of the Audubon Association are 
urged to secure the volume and to read it 
for themselves. They will be eminently re- 
paid in the interest they are sure to find in 
the subject, and in an augmented apprecia- 
tion of major conservation problems. 

Like most books whose component chap- 
ters have been written by different individ- 
uals, the work is uneven. On the whole, 
however, it seems to be a thoroughly capable 
job that has been unusually well edited, 
save for an inadequate index. It would seem 
desirable, should the report be reprinted, to 
expand the index so that the book might be 
made full use of as a reference work. 

The following statements may be quoted 
from the ‘High Lights’’—a section, by the 
way, that commends itself to all who pre- 
pare extensive Government reports: the 
range area comprises 728 million acres . 
only 95 million acres is in reasonably satis- 


factory condition . an outstanding cause 
of range depletion has been excessive stock- 
ing . . . 523 million acres is still subject to 
practically unrestricted grazing . . . it will 
probably require more than 50 years of man- 
agement to restore the depleted range sufh- 
ciently to carry even the 17.3 million live- 
stock units now grazed, and probably an 
additional 50 years to restore it to the near- 
est possible approach to its original grazing 
capacity of 22.5 million units. 

“If drastic and immediate action to restore 
the range resource is not taken,’’ writes 
Earle H. Clapp, ‘‘it seems inevitable that 
depletion will continue. Whether it con- 
tinues more or less rapidly than in the past, 
the end result is bound to be the same—the 
Great American Desert, once only a name, 
will become that in fact. If anyone questions 
the inexorable working of the cause and 
effect, he need only examine the history of 
the semiarid pastoral countries of south- 
western Asia and the Mediterranean. The 
most precarious range types of the South- 
west and Intermountain region will merely 
be the first to qualify, but the other and 
more favorable types are certain to follow 
sooner or later."’ In the train of the destruc- 
tion of forage, Mr. Clapp points out, will 
come soil-destruction, the end of industries 
dependent on grazing, the eroding of water- 
sheds, silting of irrigation and other reser- 
voirs .. . and, finally, consequent and 
fundamental social wastes. 

The sections devoted to wild life, as an 
integral part of the range resource, are, of 
course, a history of the destruction of en- 
vironments, and suggestions for restoration. 
Except that they give wild life a place on 
the restoration stage, they are not too en- 
couraging. The chapter by Messrs. Palmer 
and Show is especially worth reading, and 
leaves this reviewer little with which he 
may quarrel. However, there is obvious a 
tendency to weight the discussion with a 
disproportionate emphasis on game, and 
to devote what seems too little attention 
to the non-killing outdoorsman. While 
this is traditional, I doubt whether it 
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is, even considered from the purely demo 
cratic aspect of numbers of people involved, 
justified. 

There also seems to be a tendency to con 
sider that as concerns wild life in National 
Forests “‘all is for the best in this, the best 
of all possible worlds"’ (p. 357 ff.). True, 
there is an admission that the grazing situa 
tion on these areas leaves something to be 
desired, but the burden of the story limns 
a somewhat more optimistic picture than 
other accounts indicate to be exact. One is 
even reminded of Voltaire’s assertion that 
the function of words is to conceal thought. 
We are given estimates of wild-life popula- 
tions on National Forests within the range 
area for 1934 (which, by the way, show only 
672 grizzlies, and 4758 cougars, out of a 
total population of 2,130,407 animals) and 
another estimate of big-game animals within 
the area during 1924-34. Though some 
sportsmen are prone to regard the cougar as 
big game, it is omitted from the second 
table, where its population trend would 
show; and the grizzly, which has decreased 
from a 1928 high of 947, is asserted to make 
such a poor showing ‘‘due partly to a change 
in the method of taking the census and partly 
to cyclic changes in abundance . . ."" Since 
the evidence for cyclic changes is not pre- 
sented, nor the census method changes ex- 
plained, the figures for these species would 
seem to mean exactly nothing. Furthermore, 
it is reported that though the numbers of 
grizzlies in North America may be holding 
up to a fair total (fair, that is, in the opinion 
of some people), they are rapidly disappear- 
ing from the outposts of their ranges; 
whether or not this is true for National 
Forests, is something that would have ap- 
peared if the state populations had been 
indicated over the same period as are the 
total populations. As it is, deponent sayeth 
not. 

It would be most unfortunate, however, if 
this criticism—or others that might be 
offered—should discourage anyone from 
reading the report. It is one of the most 
valuable publications in the conservation 
field in many years. It has a profound mean- 
ing for the wild-life conservationist, and an 
even greater meaning for all Americans who 
are thoughtfully concerned as to the future 
of their country.—W. V. 
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Our Naturat Resources AND THEIR Con 
SERVATION. By A. E. Parkins and J. R 
Wuitaker. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York City. 650 pp., 121 illustrations 
$5.00. 


Few public movements display a wider 
gap between aspiration and achievement 
than conservation. 

To the end of narrowing this gap, we are 
embarked on two large-scale experiments 
One is premised on the notion that conserva 
tion is something a nation buys. The other 
is premised on the notion that conservation 
is something a nation /earns. 

Schools furnish the natural implementa 
tion for the second notion. Some states have 
gone so far as to compel the teaching of con 
servation by statute. Many are doing it 
voluntarily. In any case there ensues a need 
for more and better teaching materials. 

The volume under review is a response to 
the need for a college text. As such it would 
succeed and supplant Van Hise’s classical 
‘Conservation of National Resources’ which 
is by now out of date, including the Have 
meyer revision of 1931. 

Van Hise’s mind in 1910 was able to 
encompass the entire field. No less than 
twenty-two specialists contribute chapters 
to the present work. The conservation idea, 
it would seem, has spread with one encyclo- 
pedic sweep over most of the affairs of men. 

Do our twenty-two specialists grasp their 
respective segments of the field with the 
same firm competence as Van Hise grasped 
the whole? Alas, this is hardly to be hoped 
for. The mental as well as the physical 
stature of a regiment must of necessity de- 
scribe a ‘frequency curve.’ Hence it should 
occasion no surprise that of our score of 
chapters, one or two are brilliant, several 
good, many fair, and a few sophomorish. 
Where indeed is the individual who could 
encompass the whole field today? He proba- 
bly does not exist. 

The naturalist-reader will turn with curi 
osity to the wild-life chapter, written by 
Dr. Victor E. Shelford of the University of 
Illinois. Shelford in one respect rises above 
his fellow authors in that he assumes the 
existence of ethical, scientific, and esthetic 
motives in conservation, whereas the others 
see in it only, or mainly, an economic 
problem. 
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In other respects, however, the wild-life 
chapter is disappointing. Its materials are 
well selected but quite unorganized. It deals 
almost wholly with wild lands, whereas 
many of us persist in thinking that some- 
thing can be done on farms. It gives the 
reader little or no hint that there is a grow- 
ing technique of wild-life management, and 
no samples of what it is like or how it is 
discovered. Dr. Shelford expounds his 
sound views on predation with such ve- 
hemence that he almost forgets there are 
other problems. In general, the expert 
reader can glean from this chapter a goodly 
collection of disjointed fragments of thought, 
but the lay student who is looking for bear- 
ings and a clear view will hardly get them. 
To him the wild-life field will appear as a 
muddle . . . as indeed it is. 

Even a muddle, though, displays trends of 
thought, and it is incumbent upon authors 
to describe them. One of the unmistakable 
trends of the last decade has been the recog- 
nition of complex interactions among soils, 
waters, plants and animals, with a corre- 
sponding interdependence among the earth 
sciences and the agricultural arts. That 
twenty-two specialists should do a good job 
of portraying their mutual interdependence 
is humanly improbable, and herein lies per- 
haps the most serious weakness of this other- 
wise estimable book. Some of the chapters 
go out of their way to point out instances of 
interdependence, but in others some startling 
and important omissions occur. For ex- 
ample, the student is told about flood con- 
trol, waterway development, and power 
development, but not about the abnormal 
sedimentation of reservoirs or the deterio- 
rated regimen of streams which often 
frustrates these programs. He is told about 
power development but not about the damage 
to wild life which goes with power dams. 
The student may, if he is keen enough, read 
between the lines that these frustrations and 
clashes of interest exist, but why leave to 
chance the most important deduction in the 
whole book? Conservation, without a keen 
realization of its vital conflicts, fails to rate 
as authentic human drama; it falls to the 
level of a mere Utopian dream. Paradox is 
the earmark of valid truth, and to the extent 
that any textbook fails to point this out, it 
fails of attaining University stature. 


Certain parts of this volume are deserving 
of special tribute. O. E. Baker's chapter on 
‘The Agricultural Prospect’ is a feat of 
clear writing and philosophical deduction 
almost equal to Paul Sears’ ‘Deserts on the 
March.’ Louis A. Wolfanger’s ‘Soils of the 
United States’ is excellent. The various 
chapters on mineral resources are predomi- 
nantly good. In fact, I feel constrained to 
admit, as a biologist, that with the excep- 
tions above noted, the engineering chapters 
excel the biological ones in lucidity and 
coherence. 

Despite the imposing array of subject mat 
ter in this book, there are some large gaps 
No one mentions the deliberate management 
of wild flowers or song birds, yet these are 
intrinsically just as important as the man- 
agement of forests or game. They are infant 
conservation fields as yet unbaptized. No 
bureau stands as their godfather, no ‘move 
ment’ as their guardian and public relations 
counsel. Even the planners and recreation 
engineers have neglected to map the destiny 
of these healthy but unobtrusive waifs. 

By and large, we may paraphrase Samuel 
Butler and say of this book: Doubtless the 
Lord could show somebody how to write a 
better one, but doubtless He has not yet 
done so.—Aldo Leopold, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Aupuson. By Constance Rourke. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. 342 pp. $3.00 


Two impressions emerge from the wealth 
of anecdote, incident, and research char- 
acteristic of this latest account of the 
life and work of the American naturalist. 
The first is that little, if anything, is added 
to what is already known of Audubon; the 
other is the unfamiliarity of the author with 
the science of ornithology. To the lay 
reader this last may seem unimportant, but 
with the bird-student who is naturally the 
type attracted by a life of Audubon, it is 
bound to leave an unpleasant taste. 

A discussion of the already much-dis- 
cussed subject of Audubon’s birth is dwelt 
upon in considerable detail but nothing 
definite transpires. ‘Not proven’ is the 
verdict of Miss Rourke in regard to theories 
previously advanced. The same must neces- 
sarily be pronounced for her conclusions. 
After all, the matter of Audubon’s place 
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of birth, and who his parents were, is 
immaterial. 

There is much of interest in the book and 
it is very readable, presenting several inci- 
dents not given in other works. Indians who 
are so convulsed with laughter that they roll 
on the ground; horses that are fond of a diet 
of hens’ eggs—these are things somewhat at 
variance with the usually accepted ideas of 
aboriginal stoicism and ‘hay menus.’ 

In the descriptions of the natura] world 
there is a good deal to be desired in the 
interests of accuracy. Miss Rourke’s ‘hurri- 
canes’ come with a suddenness and are over 
with a rapidity that are characteristic of a 
tornado and not a hurricane. She may have 
witnessed the former; she has probably 
never experienced the latter. She has Audu- 
bon see ‘Brazilian eagles’’ but does not state 
what the birds really were; her White Ibises 
are “great birds’’ with black bills; she pro- 
vides the Great White Heron with ‘egrets’ 
(aigrettes), with no regard for the fact that 
this species completely lacks such adorn- 
ment. The Great White Heron seems to 
have attracted her considerably but it is 
quite evident that she knows nothing about 
the bird in life. In discussing the fact that 
Lehman did some of the backgrounds for 
Audubon’s plates, she deplores the former's 
tastes and states that the arrangement was 
an ‘‘unsuccessful experiment,’’ particularly 
criticizing the background of an old rice 
plantation in the plate of the Great White 
Heron, saying that it bears no relation to the 
subject. Asa matter of fact, this background 
does not appear in the Great White Heron 
plate at all, but in that of the Snowy Heron, 
and it is perfectly typical in that the scene is 
in Carolina where Snowy Herons are abun- 
dant on rice plantations. Since the Great 
White Heron is found. only in the Florida 
Keys, Audubon naturally figured it there, 
and used Key West as a background. 

We also find him pushing a pirogue 
through “‘sheets of water hyacinths’’ in his 
Louisiana travels. Since this Oriental plant 
was not introduced into the country until the 
late 1880's, it seems a bit previous to include 
it as seen by Audubon among the bayous of 
the Pelican State a hundred years ago. 

The book is illustrated by reproductions 
of his plates from the ‘Birds of America,’ 
some twelve in.number, done in full color. 
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One wonders at their selection, for they are 
not his best nor most characteristic. The 
reproduction cannot be complimented, for the 
colors are often not true, and are ‘fuzzy’ in 
some of the plates. The Blue-winged Teal 
and Red-winged Blackbird are very unfortu- 
nate. The black and white drawings by 
MacDonald are excellent. 

There is a mass of detail and incident and 
the writer has certainly produced an inter- 
esting book that should greatly aid in popu- 
larizing Audubon with modern readers. 
However, to use one of her own terms, in a 
description of a portrait done by Audubon of 
Boone, the book has “‘the plainest faults if 
one chooses to find them.’’—A. S., Jr 


THe MAMMALS AND Lire ZoNeEs OF OREGON. 
By Vernon Baiey. North American 
Fauna, No. 55. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Biological Survey. June, 1936. 
75 cts. 


The appearance of a new ‘North American 
Fauna’ is always an event in the field of 
natural history, and when a ‘Fauna’ is 
written by Vernon Bailey it becomes doubly 
eventful. 

‘The Mammals and Life Zones of Oregon’ 
is a substantial 416-page report on a region 
of great biological importance. Oregon has 
an extensive fauna, a great variety of mam- 
mals which live in environments ranging all 
the way from the dry and desert-like Upper 
Sonoran plains to the Arctic-Alpine snows 
of the high mountain ranges and with 
rather unusual ecological conditions pre 
vailing in the humid coastal belt. With such 
a storehouse of natural resources as his 
topic, the author has a subject of great 
possibilities. 

A discussion of the life zones occupies the 
first part of the volume and follows the 
designation of areas according to the pro- 
cedure long established by the ‘Faunas.’ 
This affords a handy working classification 
for the major association environments. 
Although not in favor with all ecologists, 
the life-zone system works out well in a 
state such as Oregon where great areas may 
be classified by readily recognized charac- 
teristics. 

The treatment of species and subspecies of 
mammals follows a precise pattern and gives 
scientific and common names, a brief de- 
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scription of characters, distribution and 
habitat, habits and economic status. This 
compilation of data will be recognized as 
the standard authority on the mammals of 
Oregon and will be frequently consulted as 
a handy reference. 

But the volume is not a dry, statistical 
text, and if the reader can take for granted 
the color of pelage, length of hind foot, the 
fine points of distribution, et cetera, and skip 
to the sections on habits, he will find much 
entertaining and interesting reading. The 
author has the personal observations of 
many years as the basis for his life histories. 

Because the Biological Survey deals with 
economic factors, it is pertinent that the 
paragraph heading ‘economic status’ appears 
frequently in this ‘Fauna’ and that an at- 
tempt is made to evaluate a species in dollars 
and cents. Readers of Birp-Lore will realize 
that such evaluations are incomplete and do 
not lead to sound, final conclusions unless 
some weight is given to the intangible 
values associated with the recreational, 
cultural, and esthetic stimulation of the 
nature-lover. It seems paradoxical to suggest 
the evaluation of intangibles, but the value 
of any mammal to the community rests upon 
more than the net sum of dollar-plus versus 
dollar-minus activities. Lovers of the out- 
of-doors find something of interest in every 
species and, while they cannot logically 
expect the farmer to raise ground squirrels 
or jack rabbits, or the sheep man to support 
coyotes, for the greater edification of the 
public, they do feel that any report card 
given to a mammal should have a column 
or two where the non-economic faculty may 
score a rating. 

Bailey does give this non-commercial rat- 
ing for certain species and discloses a depth 
of feeling in so doing, but one could wish 
for more frequent expression along these 
lines, especially in the case of mammals 
against which powerful economic factors 
are arrayed. It is particularly gratifying to 
note his sympathy for the Nevada long-eared 
fox, concerning which he writes: 

‘These smallest of our foxes are among the 
most graceful and beautiful of the group. 
. . . They are so gentle and unsuspicious 
that they quickly melt away before settle- 
ments and frontier civilization with its dogs, 
traps, guns and poison. Only in wide areas 


of extreme deserts can they be found today 
and tomorrow they will be gone. Gentle, 
intelligent, and affectionate as any dog, they 
have a brightness and keenness that should 
make them most attractive pets . . . why 
not keep such animals instead of cats and 
dogs and save a few from extermination?”’ 

The Kit foxes, of which the foregoing is a 
representative, will disappear forever, vic- 
tims of ‘economic status’ either as insignifi- 
cant fur-bearers or as innocent by-standers in 
control campaigns against predatory mam- 
mals unless there is an aroused public opin- 
ion on their behalf —H. E. Anruony. 


MorninG Fuicut. By Peter Scorr. IIlus- 
trated with 16 color and 46 black and 
white reproductions. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York City. xiii + 138 pp. $10. 


‘Morning Flight,’ both in its text and 
illustrations, is rich in the lore of British 
wild fowling. Long frosty moonlit nights 
spent in the “‘brown land’’ back of the sea 
wall, where the Pink-footed Geese and the 
Mallards come in from the sea to feed on the 
soft and half-rotting potatoes. Long dawns 
and days on the saltings With a punt gun. 
Shooting seasons which last till March, 
day and night, with bags which seem to us 
on this side far too large, yet still there 
seems to be an undiminished number of birds. 
Tales of Greylags and White-fronted Geese, 
Barnacle Geese, and Brant. Frost and flood 
and tide and wind. Mr. Scott, in his text, 
has shown us the best side of shooting, and 
has caught the spirit of the flat lands as has 
no recent writer in the reviewer's experi- 
ence. 

To many readers of Birp-Lore it may 
prove difficult to believe that a shooter may 
be a great lover of the birds he shoots, but 
the phenomenon is not an uncommon one. 
Some of the greatest naturalists and bird 
enthusiasts have been shooters. It is this 
blend that makes Peter Scott's ‘Morning 
Flight’ a real experience to the reader. 

But it is, of course, as a book of paintings 
that the work is supreme. There are many 
reproductions of the author's work, in both 
color and black and white. The birds are 
beautifully drawn, and the composition and 
color are refreshing, charged with the spirit 
of the marsh and sky. The writer can com- 
pare them to no similar reproductions but 
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those of the work of Liljefors in Dr. K. E. 
Kussow’s ‘Bruno Liljefors, an Appreciation,’ 
a book probably never reviewed and but 
little sold in America. 

‘*Pinkfeet in huge skeins from Holkham 
Fresh Marsh at dusk’’ has faultlessly com- 
posed lines of Geese; ‘Tufted drakes diving”’ 
is as alive as any bird picture the writer has 
seen; “Six whoopers flying along the shore 
at high tide,’ though a small canvas, is a 
spacious one; and “‘Dawn on the Little 
Cathedral Marsh, Downpatrick”’ is, perhaps, 
the writer's favorite. All these pictures 
repeat the emotion that Mr. Scott expresses 
in his text. 

‘Although there are many haunts of wild- 
fowl where there are no flood banks or sea 
walls, I like best the flat countries where 
they are needed. To me they do not detract 
from the wildness of the scene, but rather 
accentuate it. That part of the shore which 
is shut out by man, and over which the sea 
and the land do battle, seems most remote 
of all. 

“Near it I must live, within sight and 
sound of the gray geeseand thesea.’’"—F. L. J. 


Birp CALENDAR OF THE CLEVELAND Birp 
Crus. 32d Year, Bulletin No. 3. June, 
July, August, 1936. Edited by S. Charles 
Kendeigh, Biological Laboratory, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Within the past two weeks we have been 
told of two Bird Clubs that were anxious to 
set up codperative ornithological studies. 
This modest, mimeographed, 10-page pub- 
lication of the Clevelanders well merits at- 
tention of such groups and of amateur bird 
students in general. The present issue con- 
tains local weather data, a simple listing of 
a few rarities, no less than seven breeding 
bird censuses, a roadside census covering 
eighty-two trips, and three tables giving 
statistics on birds seen per hour in three 
different kinds of habitats. As far as we 
know, no Bird Club in the country can 
match this record along ecological lines. 

Censuses, themselves, seem to have largely 
local interest when they are presented for 
but one year. Wherever possible, Dr. Ken- 
deigh has included data for the previous 
year. It is upon this comparative study be- 
tween different years, between different en- 
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vironments, and between the different com- 
ponents of the environment (botanical, 
meteorological, etc.) that the final scientific 
merit of censuses will rest. Cleveland has 
definitely assumed this leadership among 
Bird Clubs 

In a publication so modest in scope and 
yet bulking so large in stature, one hesitates 
to criticize deficiencies, which are undoubt- 
edly appreciated fully by the editor. Counts 
of breeding birds on one-acre areas are 
usually worthless when one is calculating 
the number of pairs per acre. Summaries of 
field trips, according to birds per hour, in 
habitat, would be of vastly more interest if 
the data were presented by months, rather 
than by season. This is especially true 
where post-nuptial counts are added to 
counts made at the height of the breeding 
season. These are relatively minor items. 
We ought to remember that much of this 
work is all but pioneer stuff. The numerous 
censuses compiled by Cooke in the ‘teens 
were of mixed habitats so that an enormous 
amount of data has still to be worked out 
along strictly ecological lines. Hence, 
whenever we see work like this being done, 
as in the present instance, we would like to 
take off our hats, stand up, and cheer!— 


J.J.H. 


Birps in THE Busn. By E. Hitton Younc 
(Lord Kennet). With a frontispiece in 
color and 20 drawings in black and white 
by Peter Scott. Country Life, Ltd., 
London. 147 pp. 10/6d. net. 


A century ago, essays on the pleasures of 
bird-study were distinctly unusual. Today, 
they flow from countless pens, and the end 
of the stream is a long way off. As far off, 
one may confidently state, as the final ex- 
tinction of all birds—or of all men. 

Thus Lord Kennet’s essays on a well-worn 
subject manage to remain fresh and delight- 
ful: fresh, because the vein throughout his 
book is a personal one; delightful, because 
this author can discuss himself and his pas- 
time with tongue in cheek. Lord Kennet 
confines himself to his own modest ticks 
against those species on the British list. His 
descriptions of his birds, and of the ‘swells’ 
among birds, are enhanced by Peter Scott's 
sure and vigorous sketches.—J. J. H. 
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Ocroser Farm. From the Concord Journals 
and Diaries of William Brewster. With 
an Introduction by Daniel Chester French. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. xv +285 pp. $2.50 


The ornithological contemporaries of 
William Brewster have, ever since his death 
in 1919, awaited with something like im- 
patience the publication of his notes on the 
birds of Concord; for they knew that he left 
voluminous journals of his observations in 
that favorite haunt of his, and they knew 
from his ornithological writings, and espe- 
cially the posthumous work ‘The Birds of 
the Lake Umbagog Region of Maine,’ how 
interesting, both scientifically and as liter- 
ature, the Concord notes would be. At last 
a selection from these journals has appeared, 
a selection made by his Concord friend, 
Smith Owen Dexter, who, before his death 
last May, was for several years a member 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club and 
who had not only the requisite knowl- 
edge of Nature but also a deep affection 
and—one might say—veneration for Mr. 
Brewster. 

To understand Brewster's position in the 
ornithological life of this country of twenty 
to fifty years ago, one must know something 
of his character and personality. Those who 
never knew him will get a good idea of the 
manner of man he was from the memorial 
sketch by his friend the eminent sculptor, 
Daniel French, which is used as an intro- 
duction to ‘October Farm.’ A knowledge 
of the man is not necessary, however, to an 
enjoyment of this book, because in his 
journals Brewster was concerned solely with 
the subject in hand, not at all with himself 
except as a vehicle to convey his observa- 
tions to the written page. Whether he had 
in mind an audience such as now may read 
these extracts, it is hard to say. At all 
events, he wrote with all the care that such 
an audience implies. It is probable that, 
like that other Concord ‘journalist,’ Henry 
Thoreau, he thought of his journal as a 
source from which he himself should draw 
material for publication and prided himself 
on presenting his matter, even in this early 
stage, as well as he could. 

How well he succeeded as a writer, the 
acclaim with which ‘October Farm’ has 
been received by the professional literary 


critics is sufficient testimony. His name has 
been ranged along with those of Thoreau, 
John Muir, and White of Selborne. In his 
objective and unpretentious style, Brewster 
seems to the present reviewer to belong 
more with Gilbert White than with either 
of the others. Probably ‘October Farm’ 
lacks something of that magnificent sim- 
plicity that has made the ‘Natural History 
of Selborne’ a classic to be read and reread 
a century and a half after its author's death. 
But it takes time to make a classic. 

William Brewster, long known as New 
England’s leading ornithologist, wrote, at 
least after the eighties, with a background 
of knowledge of New England wild life that 
assures the reader of the accuracy of his 
observations. What his journals tell us of 
the birds and beasts of Concord can be ac- 
cepted practically without question. That 
in itself gives inestimable value to the book. 
But not only are the observations accurate; 
many of them are unusual if not unique, and 
even those that are not unusual are related 
so graphically that the reader sees familiar 
sights and hears familiar sounds that seem 
to have all the charm of novelty. The 
great majority of the observations naturally 
relate to birds, but about a seventh of them 
concern mammals, and there is not a little 
about reptiles and lower forms of life. 
Especially interesting are Brewster's experi- 
ences with muskrats, weasels, Bitterns, 
Owls, Hawks, and Grouse, and the sym- 
pathetic account of a romantic attachment 
between an African Goose and a Guinea- 
fowl gives a pleasant glimpse into avian 
psychology. 

The editor made his selections from a 
superabundance of material, with great pains 
and good judgment. It is unfortunate that 
death prevented his supplying the limited 
amount of annotations that would have been 
helpful to the reader. Had he seen the book 
through the press, he would doubtless have 
called attention to the fact that the “‘harsh 
summer screech’’ that Brewster attributed 
to the common toad was really referable to 
Fowler's toad. The note of the latter species 
was not known when Brewster wrote his 
earlier journals, but the entry for June 25, 
1910, names the author of these discordant 
croaks correctly. It would have been well, 
too, in connection with the several accounts 
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of listening to the mysterious “‘kicker’’ 
of the Concord meadows, to speak of its 
more recent identification as the Yellow 
Rail. 

In reading these extracts from William 
Brewster's journals one must bear in mind 
that, well written as they are, they are not 
always just as the author himself would 
have presented them to the public. A com- 
parison of the account of the Owl notes on 
pages 190 and 191 with the extract from the 
journal for the same date, October 3, 1903, 
given in ‘Birds of the Lake Umbagog 
Region,’ pages 395, 396, shows many 
changes in phrasing and also in the rendering 
of the hoots. As Brewster wrote his Um 
bagog book for publication, it seems prob- 
able that the account as given there is as he 
would have wished it to appear. Readers 
of Thoreau’s Journal know that he wrote 
it with a constant attention to style, but 
that on using the matter in his published 
essays and books he made many changes and 
improvements. It was the same with 
Brewster. But as Thoreau's Journal, even 
in its unrevised state, is considered by some 
good judges to be his best book, it may well 
be that ‘October Farm’ will be read for 
pleasure by the discriminating general 
reader of a future when Brewster's more 
formal writings are consulted only occasion- 
ally by the delving ornithologist. At any 
rate, some competent literary critics have 
predicted a long life for it. 

Once again, to cite Thoreau’s case, it will 
be remembered that until forty-four years 
after his death his journal, now filling four- 
teen sizable volumes, was known to the 
public only by four volumes of extracts. Is 
it too much to hope for that some day 
ornithologists and bird-students may be 
granted the opportunity to read Brewster's 
journals in something at least approaching 
entirety? 

One adverse criticism of this excellent 
book clamors for expression. It has no 
index! The reader who wants to know all 
it contains about any particular species must 
leaf it through for himself. This little short 
of criminal omission, we should not have 
expected from its sponsor, Dr. Thomas 
Barbour, nor from its careful publishers. 
Let us hope that a second edition will 
rectify this oversight.—F. H. A. 
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ExctupING Birps FROM REsERVOIRS AND 
Fisnponps. By W. L. McArez and S. E. 
Piper. Leaflet No. 120, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 5 cts. 


Recognizing the unsatisfactoriness of the 
present system of freely issuing permits to 
kill protected water-birds when resorting to 
reservoirs or fish hatcheries, the Biological 
Survey offers this leaflet on mechanical means 
of keeping them out. A variety of methods 
is described in detail and their effectiveness 
in actual use attested to. 

It is encouraging to conservationists to 
have the old argument of prohibitive cost 
and mechanical impossibility of protecting 
large water areas refuted. If San Francisco 
can protect an area 600 by 1000 feet in a 
manner they describe as ‘“‘entirely satis- 
factory’’ for $400, there is no justification for 
allowing the continued senseless destruction 
of water-birds under permit, until the 
property owner takes every precaution in the 
line of installation of excluding devices. 

That many will seek to avoid the expense 
of installing these devices and continue to 
destroy the public's bird as long as they are 
allowed to do so, is obvious. It behooves 
every conservation-minded person to come 
to the defense of our stately Herons, friendly 
Kingfishers, and elusive Grebes.—R. H. P. 


“FRAMING THE Birps or Prey. By Davis 
Quinn. Emergency Conservation Com- 
mittee, New York City. 24 pp. 


Tae SuHortaGe or WarTerrowt. By EL ts- 
wortH D. Lumtey. A “Teaching Unit.’ 
Emergency Conservation Committee. 20 
PP- 

These two excellent publications are now 
available in a revised edition. The first 
makes a vigorous and effective plea for 
understanding and protection of the perse- 
cuted Raptores, emphasizes the ‘economic’ 
value of the birds, and forcibly drives home 
the fact that the courts have decided that 
wild life belongs to the people as a whole— 
not merely to a small group. 

The water-fowl unit, with a foreword by 
Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, discusses the current 
status of our Ducks and Geese, and presents 
an ingenious section, in conclusion, for 
class-room use.—W. V. 
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Artist AND Narturatist IN Erniopia. By 
Louis Acassiz Furrtes and WILFRED 
Hupson Oscoop. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1936. 249 
+xi pages. $5.00. 


This book should prove interesting to 
many classes of readers. For those who like 
travel, it tells the tale of a seven-month 
zodlogical expedition to Ethiopia, for the 
naturalist it relates the trials and thrills of 
capturing 4000 mammals and birds in the 
wilds of Africa, and for those who mourn 
the passing of a great naturalist-painter it 
gives an intimate picture of the closing year 
in the life of Louis Agassiz Fuertes. It is a 
day-by-day record of the experiences of the 
expedition sponsored by the Field Museum 
and Chicago Daily News, and is written in 
the form of concurrent diaries by the two 
men. While possessing the telegraphic 
brevity and occasional lack of continuity 
common to this style of writing, the differ- 
ence in the telling preserves interest and 
demonstrates that one man never sees all 
nor two men the same things in the same 
way. Osgood, as leader, is concerned with 
the details of safely guiding a group of more 
than thirty men through poorly mapped 
territory, while Fuertes, more ardent and 
impetuous, gives quick, graphic descrip- 
tions of events that have been recorded by 
the scientist in cold, hard facts. The book 
is beautifully illustrated with sixteen full- 
color lithographic plates from Fuertes’ un- 
rivaled paintings from life and contains a 
brief biography of the artist.—G. R. P. 


Nature PROTECTION IN THE NETHERLANDS 
Inpigs. Special Publication of the Ameri- 
can Committee for International Wild Life 
Protection. Bulletin No. 8. 73 pp. 


This recent publication is a translation in 
English from a report of the Netherlands 
Committee for International Nature Protec- 
tion which operates under the leadership of 
Dr. Peter G. van Tienhoven, of Amsterdam. 
The translation has been issued by the 
American Committee for International Wild 
Life Protection, Cambridge, Mass., of which 
Dr. John C. Phillips is the Chairman, and 
Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., is the Secretary. 

This very interesting publication gives an 
account of various Decrees for nature pro- 
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tection in the region covered, and discusses 
the present status of many of the forms of 
wild life in the islands. Attention is given 
to the rhinoceros, elephant, dwarf buffalo, 
tapir, wild boar, bear, panther, leopard, 
orang-outang, gibbon, flying fox, ant-eater, 
and some other mammals. Reports also are 
made on the gavial, and turtles, iguanas, 
and pythons. 

It will bring to many American readers 
much information hitherto unavailable, and 
will acquaint them with the efforts being 
made to check the ceaseless commercializa- 
tion of many hard-pressed forms of wild life 
in this large and important group of islands 
in the equatorial regions of the Pacific.— 
T. G. P. 


How to Know Britisn Birps. By NorMan 
H. Joy. H. F. and J. Witherby, Ltd., 
London. 136 pp., 40 plates. 5/-. 


Terse summaries of field characters and of 
distribution will make this pocket-sized 
manual helpful to novices, for whom it is 
intended. The illustrations, many of them 
in color, lack the draftsmanship and plan 
found in Peterson’s somewhat similar ‘Field 
Guide.’ Only birds that have occurred in 
the British Isles a hundred times are in- 
cluded.—J. J. H. 


Birps of THE GREEN BELT AND THE COUNTRY 
Arounp Lonpon. By R. M. Locktey. 
H. F. and J. Witherby, Ltd., London. xix 
+236 pp. Illustrated. 5/-. 


This pleasing little volume is a guide-book 
written in part for visitors to London who 
wish to explore ornithologically the forest 
and downland, salt marshes and sewage 
farms within easy reach of that city. To the 
interesting essays on the bird life of the 
region a useful transportation guide is 


appended.—J. J. H. 


Tue Avux.—In the October number, 
Mousley illustrates an article on ‘Birth of a 
Black Duck Family’ with photographs of 
young Ducks emerging from and just out of 
the egg. Harper concludes that the Vultur 
sacra of Bartram was, in fact, the King 
Vulture, which hence must formerly have 
occurred in Florida. Allen and Peterson 
discuss the concentrations of south-bound 
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migrating Hawks at Cape May Point, and 
conclude that they occur when northwest 
winds drift migrants whose normal path lies 
farther inland, across New Jersey toward the 
coast. Chapman discusses the interesting re- 
lationships of races of Grackles in detail, on 
the basis of recent material from Louisiana, 
where the breeding-ranges of all four come 
close together—the Florida Grackle, its 
northern race the Purple Grackle, the 
Bronzed Grackle from the West, and Ridg- 
way’s Grackle, supposed hybrid between the 
two last named. 

There are interesting notes on nests of the 
Kentucky Warbler by de Garis. ‘‘Of the six 
nests of this Warbler described here, each 
was located near a stream, marsh, or damp 
lowland; each of five was built on a founda 
tion of leaves, and all were lined with grass 
and rootlets. In two instances, artificial 
materials, as cotton and woolen strings, rib 
bons, and the like, were employed for lining. 
Five nests were directly on the ground. 
There was much individual difference in the 
extent to which shelter was sought for the 
nest. In one case a canopy was built over the 
bowl of the nest, even though leaves of a 
vine already shaded it completely; in another 
case no shelter or shade of any kind was pro- 
vided. . . . Themalesangalmost constant 
ly during the periods of brooding and nest- 
feeding, but helped with care of the young 
when they left the nest. In one case 
there was an unmated male ‘helper at the 
nest." "’ Nichols discusses the ‘European 
Goldfinch near New York City, 1915-1935,’ 
describes a nest at Garden City, Long Island, 
in 1935, and concludes that this species here 
is ‘probably adjusted to its environment on 
the basis of small numbers per unit area 
throughout.’’ Sutton, gives an annotated 
list of 29 species of special interest from Ellis 
and Cimarron Counties, Oklahoma, adding 
the Cassin’s Kingbird, Willow Thrush, and 
Bay-breasted Warbler to the state list. 
Huntington and Barbour find that at a Cuban 
locality which experienced a severe Septem- 
ber hurricane, in the following February 
small resident land-birds were abnormally 
scarce, and conclude that ‘‘on the occasion of 
this storm at least the mortality was cer- 
tainly very great.”’ 

General Notes comprise the usual variety 
of items, mostly of faunal interest, and in- 
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clude the description of a new race of Screech 
Owl from Colombia (Kelso and Kelso).— 
J. T.N. 


THe Witson Butretin (September). 
‘Analytical Studies of Group Behavior in 
Birds,’ by W. C. Allee, gives a brief review 
of certain experiments on the subject. 
Results were not always in agreement with 
the findings of other experimenters. Except 
in chickens and possibly some Sparrows, 
among the birds observed, the social hier- 
archy was found to be far from absolute, 
being rather an average dominance or sub 
ordination than-a fixed one. Isolation of 
the individual was found to be a significant 
factor in the speed of learning exhibited by 
the Shell Parrakeet. Suggestions are given 
for future experimentation. ‘Notes on the 
Horned Larks of the Central Ohio Region,’ 
by Charles F. Walker and Milton B. Traut- 
man, finds 0. a. alpestris the commonest 
form in the region in winter; praticola, the 
nesting race, rare or absent during a short 
period in winter; and hoyti rare, but found 
from November to March. Notes are given 
on observed differences in habits. ‘Thomas 
Leroy Hankinson,’ by Norman A. Wood, 
gives a biographical sketch of a recently 
deceased member of the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Club. 

‘Frequency of Occurrence of Summer Birds 
in Northern Michigan,’ by Jean M. Linsdale, 
contains the classification of 103 species of 
birds observed by the author over a period 
of fifty days, arranged according to their 
‘percentage of frequency,” with which are 
compared the ‘frequency’ and ‘abundance’ 
of the same species in the same locality as 
reported in 1914 by J. S. Compton. A graph 
compares the curve of these figures with a 
similar curve for a locality in Kansas and 
one in California. ‘An Unusual Colony of 
Alder Flycatchers,’ by Louis W. Campbell, 
concerns the discovery of three occupied 
nests of this species in upland country in 
northern Ohio. The nests were built on 
nearly horizontal limbs of a species of haw- 
thorn, 34% to 4% feet above ground. An 
apparent difference in voice (pitch and qual- 
ity) from the normal one of the species was 
noted. ‘A Study of the Ring-billed Gull in 
Alberta,’ by J. A. Munro, contains field 
notes on a colony of the species established 
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on Goose Island, Bittern Lake, Alberta. 
‘Franklin J. W. Schmidt,’ by Aldo Leopold, 
is a deservedly appreciative and sympathetic 
biographical sketch of the author of the 
following paper. ‘Winter Food of the Sharp- 
tailed Grouse and Pinnated Grouse in Wis- 
consin,’ by F. J. W. Schmidt, gives an ex- 
ceedingly detailed account of the winter 
feeding habits of these two species, with 
special reference to conservation and game 
management. “The First Descriptions of 
North American Birds,’ by O. A. Stevens, 
contains an interesting analysis of the species 
listed in the last edition of the A. O. U. 
Check-List. The earliest-known form of the 
species, whether American or not, is used in 
this connection, and the actual first descrip- 
tion, whether or not the name there given 
is now valid, is the one selected for the com- 
pilation. Biographical and bibliographical 
notes are interspersed with the lists of 
species described by the various authors 
responsible for the largest share of the 
species. ‘Observations on Nests and Young 
of the Coot,’ by George O. Hendrickson, 
recounts some mortality in the young of this 
species due to flooding of the nests. The 
activities of one young bird kept in captivity 
are described. 

‘General Notes’ comprise a number of 
interesting field observations. ‘Communica- 
tions,” an editorial page, and the member- 
ship roll of the Wilson Ornithological Club 
conclude an informative number of the 
‘Bulletin.’"—J. T. Z. 


Tue Conpor.—There is not much to pro- 
voke discussion in the September-October 
Condor, but papers by Frederick H. Dale and 
by W. Lee Chambers have interest for the 
Audubon Society in respect to conservation. 
The first exposes the prevalent destruction of 
the Bald Eagle in northern California from 
airplanes. The second wears the peculiar 
authority of a veteran ornithologist who is 
also a veteran of the arms and ammunition 
business, yet forthrightly weds southern 
California's biotic tale of woe to the theme 
of modern firearms and their dissemination. 

Winton Weydemeyer and L. V. Marsh 
have an excellently written and generally 
rather substantial account of the birds of 
Lake Bowdoin, ‘‘Montana’s most important 
collective breeding-ground for wildfow].”’ 
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Hildegarde Howard, on the fossils of 
Playa del Rey, finds a Gannet on California 
waters as late as the upper San Pedro Pleisto- 
cene, along with the ‘diving goose,’ Chen- 
dytes lawi, whose presence is confirmed. 
Enough is revealed of Willett’s unpublished 
work on the background of the site to sub- 
stantiate the paradox, which has been pro- 
posed in respect to the invertebrates and 
plants of other sites, that the waters on 
which these birds swam were warmer than 
the present, for all the terrestrial ‘age of ice.” 

The ground was prepared for an intelligent 
examination of the variations of the House 
Finches by the Michener’s remarkable 
analyses (Condor, XXXIII, 1931, and 
XXXIV, 1932) of the baffling color changes, 
with and without molt, which have stulti- 
fied investigations of the large-billed, red 
and yellow, cardueline fringillids ever since 
Linnzus thought yellow Crossbills were 
adults because captive birds molted to that 
color. Through the breach thus opened 
comes R. T. Moore with the racial descrip- 
tion of a northwest Mexican House Finch 
which is what every justifiable description 
ought nowadays to be—a revision of the 
species or sequence of races, or at least of its 
adjacent elements. Un‘ortunately, like all 
the recent short revisions that have been 
appearing in the Condor, it is involved, 
turgid, and unreadable. But not once in a 
thousand cases, in our desultory literature, 
does one piece of work contribute so directly 
and usefully to another.—T. T. McCanz. 


Tae Conpor (November-December).— 
J. A. Munro has a good, and greatly needed 
analysis of the spring passage of the shore- 
birds, or at least the height and decline of 
it, past Tlell, on the eastern shores of the 
Queen Charlottes. It makes a good text for 
a wail from us in outer darkness to the group 
of initiates who, at points from California 
to British Columbia, have watched and 
recorded this passage for a generation, yet 
who like to go on watching it better than 
they like to write papers, which is repre- 
hensible, and contrary to the highest prece- 
dent. The movement of the shore-birds, 
fast, definite, and unmistakable, follows 
perforce a narrow line, of the conditions 
upon which, from end to end, a good deal of 
information is annually available. If the 
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movement has environmental correlations 
that suggest control, the set-up is wonder- 
fully adapted for isolating them, and the 
precise data are very desirable. Munro's 
paper has special interest to the reviewer, 
who happened to be in the coastwise 
channels on the same latitude at the same 
time, for it shows how much more than in 
the autumn the birds hold to the straighter 
outside course. While Munro was watching, 
among others, hundreds of Black Turn- 
stones, Aleutian, Least, Red-backed, and 
Western Sandpipers, and Sanderling, only an 
occasional sparse handful of Leasts or West- 
erns or a straggling Red-backed or two were 
sifting through the coastwise islands, which 
are not altogether without feeding-grounds 
and where large flocks of them all pass or 
sojourn in the fall. The magnificent autumn 
flocks of Turnstones—Aleutians—Surf-birds 
lack the Surf-birds in the spring. 

Loye Miller's paper on the Flammulated 
Screech Owl is a tour de force, demonstrating 
the wealth which can be extracted from a 
few hours’ ‘observation’ (in this case mostly 
by ear, at night) and crowded into two 
pages of delightful writing. 

Tudor Jenks’ ‘New Race of Golden- 
crowned Kinglet from Arizona’ (Regulus r. 
apache) is a model description,—a model 
which will be rarely paralleled on this con- 
tinent, for most variations of such richness 
have already been torn to shreds, or to 
whole geographic series of ‘races.’ Skepti- 
cism, born of experience of characteristic 
western descriptions of the last quarter- 
century, in which basic tendencies of size 
(usually wing-length), or general saturation 
are seasoned to taste with details of hue and 
pattern which do not stand revision, is for 
once uncalled-for, in spite of the multi- 
plicity of differentia.—T. T. McC 


Birp-BaNnpING.—Schiiz summarizes in the 


July issue the work that is carried on in 


Europe, and especially in East Prussia, on 
the life history and the migrations of the 
Stork. The numbers of Storks in a given 
region tend to fluctuate in certain cycles, as 
do those of some game-birds. 1928 was a 
low year, 1934 a peak year. One- and two- 
year-old birds never nest, three-year-old ones 
rarely. To obtain more intimate details on 
their life histories, bands with very large 
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numbers were used, which could be read 
with field-glasses. Interesting experiments 
were carried out concerning the migration 
of young Storks after the adults had left for 
the South.—Th. H. Bissonnette succeeded 
in inducing Pheasants to copulate and lay 
eggs by added lighting of their pens. This 
method should prove of great practical value 
to game-breeders.—E. A. Mason reports on 
a heavy infestation of parasitic flies on Tree 
Swallows, Bluebirds, and other species. An 
increasing number of parasites has been ob- 
served on his station in recent years in spite 
of extensive control measures (replacements 
of infested nests by artificial ones).—F. C. 
Lincoln continues his reports on returns and 
recoveries of banded birds. The speed of the 
shore-bird migration and the high number of 
actual returns in subsequent years by War- 
blers are particularly remarkable. 

In the October issue Lincoln lists recover- 
ies of Pelicans, Herons, Ducks, and Terns. 
Bird-banders will feel relieved to see this 
information rescued from the graveyard of 
the Biological Survey files—The Davises 
have had interesting results from banding 
1900 Barn Swallows. Recoveries are fre- 
quent, but the young as well as adults are 
often caught in other barns, sometimes miles 
away from home. Of the birds banded in 
1932 on the Davis farm, 16 returned in 1933, 
but only 5 in 1934, 3 in 1935 and 3 in 1936. 
The authors have a chance to find out a great 
many new facts on the life history of this 
little-known species. What is the courtship 
in this species and how is the pairing ac- 
complished? It might be necessary to mark 
the birds with colored feathers or to stain 
them with dyes. After all, banding is only 
one of the methods of studying birds.—An 
analysis of banding data by Worth shows 
that some Ospreys migrate along the shore, 
others use the up-currents of the Alleghany 
ridges, as was already known to the field 
ornithologists.—Magee finds after an analy- 
sis of the return of 18,000 banded Purple 
Finches, that they reach an average age of 
2 years. The error in this, as in so many 
similar tabulations, is that the author takes 
it for granted that every bird will return to 
his station. If only a third of the birds goes 
astray, almost a year will have to be added 
to their average age.—Burrowing Owls are 
apparently sedentary in the West but, 
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Brenckle reports, have a regular migration 
in the midwestern Plains, Dakota birds 
wintering in Texas and Oklahoma, as proven 
by 8 winter recoveries of 477 banded birds.— 
49 recent ornithological papers are abstracted 
in the excellent review section.—E. M. 


Back Numbers of Bird-Lore 
Available 
So many inquiries have recently been 


received concerning the availability, and 
price, of back numbers of Birv-Loreg, that it 


seems desirable to publish a list of copies 
available, and the cost to prospective pur- 
chasers. The following scale has been com- 
puted as the basis of the supply on hand. 
Orders should be addressed to the Circulation 


Department: Per Complete 

Copy Volume 
1899-1905....... . $3.50 $21.00 
J | rr 18.00 
| re 2.50 15.00 
a 12.00 
ll: re 9.00 
0 1.00 6.00 
1931-1933... ae + ee 6.00 
1934-1935... Soe ae 3.00 


Trans-Florida Canal 


At a public hearing, held in Washington, 
December 16, 1936, John H. Baker, Executive 
Director of the Audubon Association, ap- 
peared in opposition to construction of the 
canal. Presenting a brief, Mr. Baker said, 
in part: 

“The National Association of Audubon 
Societies . . . is very seriously concerned 
as to the prospective destruction of wild life 
in the event of construction of a canal across 
the State of Florida. . . 

“Opinions of the Florida State Geologist 

. and of the Geological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior . . . make it 
appear that the lowering of the water level 
south of the proposed canal, and the infiltra- 
tion of salt water into that area, would be 
not only highly probable, but practically 
assured. That would, without question, 
drastically alter the vegetation and wild 
life occurring there. . . 

“Wild birds and other animals are abso- 
lutely dependent on an adequate supply of 
food, cover, and water. A lowering of the 
water level, and changes in salinity, are 
immediately reflected in changes of vegeta- 
tive cover and a progressive elimination of 
the wild-life species dependent upon the 
existing habitat conditions. . . 

‘“Fresh-water fish constitute one of the 
great assets of the State of Florida, both for 
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food and for sport. Picture the damage that 
would result from the infiltration of salt 
water! 

‘The State of Florida is tremendously in- 
terested in continuing to attract an increas- 
ing number of tourists. One of the principal 
attractions for such tourists is spectacular 
scenery and especially spectacular birds and 
other animals. . . 

‘This Association has for many years been 
spending substantial sums of money in 
Florida to maintain warden service to pro- 
tect, for the benefit of this and future gener- 
ations, many of these spectacular forms of 
wild life. Our current budget involves an 
annual outlay for such purposes in Florida 
exceeding $7500. . . 

**The construction of the Canal would, in 
our opinion, induce a chronic and progres- 
sive disease of the land, a lessening produc- 
tivity, in which the lessening of the wild- 
life population would play a very important 
role. . . 

“In the light of the opinions of the State 
geologist, and the U. S. Geological Survey,”’ 
Mr. Baker concluded, ‘‘the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, recognizing 
the prospect of irreparable injury to the wild 
life of the area south of the proposed sea- 
level canal, strongly opposes its construc- 
tion. 
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The Sanctuary of the Oregon Audubon Society 
By W. H. Crowell 


It is now six years since our sanctuary 
property was acquired, partly by purchase, 
partly by gift. It consists of approximately 
25 acres in the wooded hills just beyond 
Portland’s western boundary. No one 
sanctuary can fulfil all the requirements of 
protection and education, but we believe we 
have an unusual number of the essential 
features. 

The tract is reached by a good road run- 
ning for over a mile through a municipal 
park that, by the terms of the donor, is to 
be kept in its natural wild state. This park 
bounds us on the east, and the highway on 
the south and west, so only on the north do 
we adjoin private property. A creek that 
never goes dry, flows through the southern 
portion. Coming to us through a culvert 
under the highway, it meanders through our 
lowland, thence through a rocky glen into 
the Park. Sometime we hope for a dam to 
form a pond and thus attract additional 
species. The lay of the land is broken and 
sometimes steep, with a total difference in 
elevation of 240 feet; however, we are still 
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The creek leaves the Sanctuary through a rocky glen 


in the valley, as the surrounding hills are 
much higher. 

Much of the property is too heavily 
wooded, and the tendency is strong toward 
reforestation. This can be kept in check and 
the open areas enlarged by systematic cut- 
ting. Our old trees, Douglas firs over 200 
feet high, are inviolate. They are a feature. 
About fourteen native trees are growing on 
the property, including cedar, hemlock, 
broadleaf and vine maples, alder, grand fir, 
yew, cascara, cherry and oak. Many shrubs 
and wild flowers are present, and we hope 
to make this a sanctuary for the native flora 
when our facilities for protection are im- 
proved. Exotic plants of undoubted food 
value will be introduced from time to time. 
We have already established about forty 
rowan trees, ten mulberry trees, and a few 
hawthorn. Our attempts to raise grain and 
sunflowers have so far proved futile. 

Development of the tract has progressed 
slowly for lack of funds, but nearly 2 miles 
of trails have been built, with rustic bridges 
over streams and gulches. By enlisting the 
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Officers of the Society setting signs on the Sanctuary property 


aid of the county and ‘alphabetical’ relief 
through several seasons, we have diverted 
an old road that formerly cut through the 
midst of the property, so that our fence now 
encloses about 5 acres that otherwise would 
have been outside. The fence, too, is the 
joint product of relief labor and materials 
furnished by the Society. Only the crossing 
of the creek remains to be finished and that 
has been let by contract. The trail and 
bridge work has been done almost entirely 
by volunteer labor of members, on week- 
ends and holidays. Careful consideration 
has been given to location, keeping the 
grades easy, hiding each trail as far as 
practical from its neighbor, yet leaving no 
large area inaccessible. Since dead ends have 
been avoided, one may always return by a 
different route. Perhaps we have too many 
trails, but the thought is that by making 
travel by trail satisfactory and easy, and 
leaving the intervening spaces as rough as 
nature can make them, the business of crash- 
ing through the brush may be discouraged. 

Our fence consists of 4 by 6-inch creosoted 
posts set 5) feet out of the ground at 8-foot 
spacing. On these is stretched chain link 
2-inch mesh of No. 11 galvanized wire, 44% 
feet high. Above the barbed edge of this are 
strung four lines of barbed wire. This fence 
will not, of course, stop all that we shall 
wish to stop, but we believe it a sufficient 
deterrent, aided by constant supervision and 
the help of the State Police, to bring our 
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sanctuary under real control. The State 
Game Commission has shown a generous 
interest in our undertaking and has made 
the fenced area a game preserve. 

Of birds, we have a large and increasing 
list. Only recently, the Marsh Hawk, rare 
in western Oregon, was added to our list. 
Here, many years ago, I was thrilled to hear 
and see my first Warbling Vireo singing on 
its nest—in the rain, as it happened. Here, 
also, my only Pigmy Owl was recorded. 
Rusty Song Sparrows and Juncos are with 
us in numbers at all seasons. The most con- 
spicuous birds are probably the Band-tailed 
Pigeon and the Coast Jay, with the Pileated 
Woodpecker in close competition. In the 
winter come the Hermit and Varied 
Thrushes and the Evening Grosbeaks. In 
our woods the Winter Wren is always found, 
and so on to an enumeration of most of the 
birds of our section, that are not distinctly 
water-birds or birds of the open fields. 

Through the kindness of a local milling 
company, we are kept supplied with chick- 
feed, mostly cracked wheat, which we feed 
constantly at the sanctuary and distribute 
at our weekly winter meetings. For variety, 
we add suet and apples to the fare. About 
a dozen bird-boxes have been set on poles, 
several of which have been taken by Violet- 
green Swallows. A box on the keeper's 
cottage has been taken by a family of chip- 
munks. Yes, we have chipmunks, Douglas 
squirrels, pocket gophers, spotted skunks, 
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an occasional deer, and, of course, cats and 
dogs. The latter we hope to eliminate in a 
Jarge measure when our fence is closed. 
Eventually, we shall have a comfortable 
cottage for a keeper and his family, also a 
combination meeting-room and museum. A 
site has long been selected overlooking the 
lower sanctuary. For several years we have 
had a caretaker living in a little house that 


will eventually become the garage. Consider- 
ing our means, we think we have accom- 
plished a great deal, but what has been done 
is only a trifle compared to what is needed 
and what we hope to do. Whatever else has 
been accomplished in six years, this sanc- 
tuary has brought much of interest and much 
good health to the chairman of the develop- 
ment committee. 


Sanctuary Trail 
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Resolution Memorializes 
Dr. Oastler 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted at the meeting of the Board 
of Directors, on October 27, 1936: 

On motion by Dr. Chapman, seconded by 
Dr. Murray, it was resolved that in the 
death of its Vice-President, Dr. Frank 
Richard Oastler, the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and the cause of con- 
servation suffered the loss of one of its most 
sincere and effective workers. A man of 
high attainments in the world of science, 
Dr. Oastler made large contributions to 
general knowledge of birds and mammals 
through his lectures and the display of his 
exceptionally beautiful pictures of wild life 
in its native haunts; gave liberally of time 
and means in active support of the National 
Park Service and other government con- 
servation agencies, and at all times he was 
available for earnest participation in the 
affairs of this Association; and further re- 
solved that this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of this Association at its Annual 
Meeting; that it be printed in Birp-Lorg, 
and that a copy be forwarded to Dr. Oast- 
ler's widow, Maud Mathews Oastler. 


51,000 Children in Junior Clubs 


From the beginning of the school year, to 


January 1, 1937, 51,225 children have 


formed 1703 Junior Audubon Clubs, in fifty- 
two States, Territories, and foreign coun- 
tries. Especially fine progress has been made 
in the Northwest where the Oregon Audu 
bon Society has, by its vigorous efforts, 
brought its State to the head of the list in 
respect to the percentage of its school chil- 
dren between six and seventeen years of age 
enrolled in these groups. In second place is 
the State of Connecticut, with Utah, New 
Hampshire, Washington and New York 
following. 

Mr. Alden H. Hadley, the Association's 
Field Representative in Florida, reports that 
during the month of December, during the 
last part of which schools were closed for 
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Christmas holidays, he gave 30 talks to 
6125 persons. During November and Decem- 
ber, Mr. Allan D. Cruickshank, Field Repre- 
sentative on Long Island, N. Y., presented 
64 illustrated lectures to 21,250 pupils, in 
school assemblies, as well as numerous in- 
formal talks to classroom groups. In addi 
tion, he gave many talks to garden clubs, 
Scouts, nature clubs, Lions Clubs, and other 
adult groups. 


Enter Hawk—Exit Mouse 


A new leaflet, bearing the above title, is 
now available from the Persecuted Species 
Department, for the use, without cost, of 
persons helping with the Hawk protection 
campaign. The account is based on an actual 
instance observed by Earl Poole, of the 
Reading Museum, and vividly brings out the 
importance of these birds in nature's scheme 


Wildlife Conference Set 
for March 


The second annual North American Wild- 
life Conference, sponsored by the American 
Wildlife Institute, will be held at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis, March 1-4. At this 
time there will be held the second meeting 
of the General Wildlife Federation. All 
sessions will be open to the public. The 
first day of the general session will be 
devoted to a review of the progress of con- 
servation efforts by state and Federal 
agencies, while the second day will be given 
over to a discussion of future plans. The 
third day will be devoted wholly to the 
affairs of the General Wildlife Federation 
and, according to the Institute, it is ex- 
pected that the Federation will be set up 
on a permanent basis this year. The fourth 
day will be given over to a consideration of 
a program of joint action for wild-life res- 
toration, by states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Concurrent with these meetings, except on 
the third day, there will be technical sessions 
devoted to various phases of land manage- 
ment and water management for wild life. 
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Glacier Bay Committee 
Appointed 


The National Parks Association has ap- 
pointed a committee to seek the revocation 
of the bill, passed as a last-minute measure 
by the last Congress, permitting the opening 
of Glacier Bay National Monument to 
mining. The committee consists of William 
S. Cooper, Ecological Society of America, 
Chairman; John H. Baker, National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies; Trevor Kin- 
caid, National Parks Association; S. Barry 
Locke, Izaak Walton League; Joseph H. 
Pratt, American Forestry Association; E. A. 
Preble, American Nature Association; Henry 
B. Ward, A. A. A. S.; and Robert Sterling 
Yard, Wilderness Society. 


A Correction 


On page 189, Volume XX XVIII, Numbe 
3, the second sentence of the following pas- 
sage: ‘In Europe the details of the parasitic 
habit of the Cuckoo were definitely estab- 
lished through a series of motion pictures. 
The film revealed how the bird carried its 
egg in its mouth and deposited it in its 
victim's nest’’ should read: ‘‘The film re- 
vealed how the bird carried its victim's egg 
in its mouth and disposed of it at a con- 
siderable distance from the nest.’"—ALBERT 
R. Branp. 


Photographers, Attention! 


The New York Times is sponsoring a ‘snap- 
shot contest’ for the best outdoor pictures 
taken by amateurs. The first prize will be 
$100, with fifty ‘honorable mentions’ at $5 
each. Any outdoor subject, except those of 
athletic contests and games, may be sub- 
mitted. No pictures will be returned unless 
postage is provided. The dead-line for mail- 
ing entries is midnight, February 12. They 
should be sent to Snapshot Contest, New 
York Times Wide World Photos, Inc., Times 
Square, New York. The winning pictures 
will be exhibited at the National Sports- 
men’s Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, February 18-27. 


AND NEWS 


Audubon Broadcasts 
Continue 


The weekly broadcasts over Station WOR, 
New York, are continuing and may be heard 
each Saturday morning at 8.30. Persons de- 
sirous of having special topics discussed are 
urged to send their requests to the Station. 
Recent broadcasts have been as follows: 


November 28—Feeding Winter Birds, Mr. 
Peterson. 

December 5—Stray Birds, Mr. Peterson. 

December 12—Owls, Mr. Orbison. 

December 19—What We May Expect on 
the Christmas Census, Mr. Allen. 

January 2—Results of the Christmas 
Census, Mr. Vogt. 

January 9—Bird News, Mr. Peterson. 


Staff in Field 


Education and investigation have taken 
into the field several members of the head- 
quarters staff during the past few months. 
From November 22 to December 17, Mr. 
Robert P. Allen was in the South, with Mr. 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., investigating the 
status of certain species. 

From November 27 to December 19, Mr. 
William Vogt was away from the home 
office observing drainage and game-manage- 
ment problems in Wisconsin; at the annual 
meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club, 
in Chicago, he talked on ‘A Rational Basis 
for Conservation,’ and in the same city, to 
a combined meeting of the Illinois Audubon 
Society and Chicago Ornithological Society, 
on ‘Where Can a Duck Get a Drink?’ In 
Madison, Wis., he discussed salt-marsh 
ecology at a meeting of the Kumlien Or- 
nithological Club. He also attended the 
meeting of the Midwest Game Conference, 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

On December 1, Mr. Roger T. Peterson 
lectured to the students and teachers of 
State Teachers’ College, Towson, Md., on 
‘Nature Education in America’; on Decem- 
ber 10 he talked to the Savannah Audu- 
bon Society, and on December 12, to the 
Atlanta Bird Club, on ‘The Sport of Bird 
Study.’ 
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Thirty-Six Years After 
By Robert P. Allen 


With Photographs by Allan D. Cruickshank 


“Evidence of effective protection” 


A survey of bird colonies on the Maine 
coast leaves one with a vivid impression of 
birds, surf-battered rocks, and the foresight 
of our bird protectionist predecessors. And 
the greatest of these is the wisdom of Wil- 
liam Dutcher and his associates on the 
A. O. U. Bird Protection Committee. 

Doubtless there are other factors—laws, 
the defeat of the plumage trade, wardens, 
sun-spots, or increased plankton content— 
but when Dutcher decided that the Maine 
coast offered the most important field for 
warden protection because the coastal birds 
of that state were still fairly intact, he made 
possible the amazing results we see today, 
from Maine to Long Island. 

That decision was made in 1900, when 
there remained a round dozen Herring Gull 
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colonies and fourteen colonies of Terns, 
Arctic and Common. Dutcher estimated the 
Gulls at about 15,200 and the Terns at 4000. 
Both birds had suffered from the guns of the 
feather-hunters, and in one year alone (1899) 
it was reported that 10,000 Herring Gulls 
had been slaughtered along the coast. 

In 1931, the writer, in company with 
Arthur H. Norton, dean of down-east orni- 
thologists, conducted a complete survey of 
Maine bird colonies (Bird-Lore, XXXIII, 
pp. 482-483; Awk, XLVIII, pp. 589-593). 
The progress these birds had made during 
31 seasons was astounding evidence of effec- 
tive bird protection through the mediums 
that had been applied: warden service, pro- 
tective laws, and public education. 

Besides such items as 45,000 more Herring 
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Gulls and some 10,000 more Terns, the 1931 
survey revealed that the Great Black-backed 
Gull and Double-crested Cormorant had 
been added to the Maine list of regular 
nesting species, the nesting of the Black- 
back being recorded for the first time in the 
United States. At the same time reports 
from Massachusetts told of the increase of 
Herring Gulls and Terns and the first nesting 
for that state of both the Black-back and 
the Leach’s Petrel. Two years later the 
writer found the Herring Gull nesting as 
far south and west as Fisher's Island, within 
the borders of New York State. 

But even these splendid results did not 
indicate the tremendous speed and momen- 
tum with which certain of these birds were 
to continue their multiplication. A breath- 
ing spell between the strenuous sessions of 
the Audubon Nature Camp in Muscongus 
Bay offered the opportunity for a brief sur- 
vey this year of approximately one-quarter 
of the bird colonies on the Maine coast. In 
spite of heavy seas and fog, 25 nesting islands 
and ledges were checked against the esti- 
mates made in 1931. Four days were given 
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to the trip—July 25 to 28, and the others in 
the party were Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
Roger T. Peterson, Allan D. Cruickshank, 
and Captain Davis, the boatman. 

The area covered comprised Muscongus 
Bay, the mouth of the St. George River, 
Muscle Ridge Channel, portions of Penob- 
scot Bay, Isle Au Haut Bay, Jericho Bay, 
and such outlying islands as could be reached 
through the heavy seas. 

Since 1931, six principal species in this 
area showed an increase, in some instances 
spectacular. The Double-crested Cormorant 
multiplied from 2 to 8 colonies, with an 
actual increase of 1170 individuals, not 
counting the many hundred young of the 
year. The Black-backed Gull went from 
2 to 7 nesting stations and from 8 to approxi- 
mately 218 individuals. 

The significance of these increases is all 
the more impressive when we realize that 
only six years ago neither the Cormorant 
nor the Black-back was known as a regular 
nesting species in Maine. And the above 
figures represent only about one-quarter of 
Maine coast colonies. 
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Young Herring and Black-backed Gulls 
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That rugged individualist, the Herring 
Gull, who, in spite of his 15,200 population 
estimated by Dutcher, was headed for ob- 
livion on the Maine coast, has responded 
with greater success than anyone antici- 
pated. He has been out of the Social Register 
so far as warden protection is concerned 
since 1922, but he hasn't needed it. A 
definite menace to Terns and Eiders, he has 
been subjected to an egg-punching control 
program operated by the U. S. Biological 
Survey. Even so, this bird has shown in- 
credible powers of increase. In spite of these 
factors, in the area covered, Herring Gull 
colonies jumped from 14 to 19 during the 
last five years 

In the same period Common Terns estab- 
lished 5 new colonies and this year's esti- 
mate showed 800 additional birds. The 
lovely Arctic Tern, advertising its success 
to the north and east, is moving into colon- 
ies off Muscongus Bay. Three new nesting 
groups were found this year and at least 
§000 additional birds recorded. 

The Black Guillemot, which is difficult 
to count, showed a slight increase. 

Only one bird, the Leach’s Petrel, failed 
to show an improvement and, in fact, indi- 
cations are that this highly interesting 
species is still decreasing along the Maine 
coast. This Petrel has been known to nest 
on 26 rocks and islands on the coast of 
Maine, according to Arthur H. Norton. 
The survey of 1931 was not complete because 
rough weather made it impossible to 
land on all of the suspected Petrel islands. 
Nevertheless, the bird was found on 10 
islands. Five of these are in the area covered 
by this year’s census, but Petrels were found 
on only 3 of them. From Mr. Norton's 
experience, small colonies will disappear 
and in subsequent years return, for reasons 
not properly understood. 
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A very tangible destructive agency is the 
presence of Man on a Petrel island. Along 
with his other goods and chattels, Man 
insists upon carrying cats and dogs along 
wherever he goes. And when he goes to an 
island where Petrels are nesting, it means 
the loss of hundreds of these birds and ulti- 
mately the end of the colony. 

Seven nesting places, and possible nesting 
places of the Petrel in Maine, are inhabited 
by man or have recently been so. Through 
the efforts of the Association's Sanctuary 
Department, cats have been removed from 
certain of these and resident dogs confined 
during the brief period when the birds are 
present. 

From the reports of our predecessors of 
more than a generation ago, there is no 
indication that they even vaguely considered 
the arrival of a day when warden protection 
would no longer be needed on the coast of 
Maine. When we consider the rapidly de- 
creasing bird life of that time, the multi- 
tude of discouraging obstacles, and the 
small funds at their command, this is not 
surprising. 

Yet today it is only in the case of Petrels, 
Eiders, and Puffins, that constructive ends 
are served by maintaining wardens on the 
coast of Maine. In addition, the lone 
Laughing Gull colony on Little Green 
Island must be jealously guarded, as the 
natives have been known to find the eggs of 
these birds palatable, and through its long 
history the colony has never numbered more 
than about 300 adults. 

With our continued interest, there is no 
reason to doubt that the sea-birds of Maine 
will go on to even greater days. To William 
Dutcher and to the members of the A. O. U. 
Protection Committee of thirty-six years 
ago these bird colonies will be forever a 
vital, living tribute and memorial. 


